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PREFACE. 



In the preparation of this edition of the Iphigenia in 
Tauris I have received much help from the work of 
previous editors. Of modern editions of the play those 
of Wecklein (Leipzig, 1876), Weil (Paris, 1879), and 
V KSchly (Berlin, 1872) have been the most useful to me. 
'-^ By some teachers perhaps it may be objected that, for 
(^ a school-book, this edition contains an excess of critical 
^^ matter. In answer to this objection I would urge : (1) 
^ That, as variants are given at the foot of the text, 
^ the book can the more easily be used in the same class 
with other editions: (2) That, as the Critical and Ex- 
planatory Notes are separa.e, those boys who are not 
expected to study the former will not find them in their 
way : and (3) That those who do read them — and there are 
many good grounds and much good precedent for exer- 
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cising even boys in the discussion of different readings — 
will gain a more correct idea of the real state of the text 
and the proper scope of textual criticism, if all deviations 
from the mss. and the more important alternative sugges- 
tions of other editors are set before them. 

To my friend Mr. J. H. Flather, of Cavendish College, 
Cambridge, I am indebted for his kindness in reading 
through the proof-sheets of the Text and Critical Notes, 
and for the valuable assistance he has given me both 
in correction and criticism. 

E. B. E. 

The Owens College, Manchester, 
September, 1883. 
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INTEODUCTION. 



THE STORY AND PLOT OF THE PLAY. 

'The Tphigeneia among the Tauri of Euripides is a 
; drama of incident and plot rather than of character 
J and tragical situations. Its place in the group of 
Attic tragedies to which from its subject it belongs is 
determined by its action, which may be described as 
the final calming of the storms which had raged for 
many generations in the house of Tantalus. 

Though in the Iliad^ we read of the desolation which 
wasted the house of Tantalus's daughter, the over- 
weening Niobe of Thebes, the only passage ^ which 
speaks of his other* descendants, tells of a peaceful 
transmission from his son Pelops to Atreus, from Atreus 
to Thyestes, and from Thyestes to Agamemnon, of a 
great empire. Still the Odyssey which relates ^ the 
punishments suffered in the world of shades by the 
presumptuous Tantalus himself, knows also of some 
of the woes which happened to his descendants the 

1 a 602-617. 2 li 102 ff. 8 X. 582-593. 
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Atreidae. It tells ^ how Aegisthus, having sup- 
planted Agamemnon in Klytaemnestra's affections, 
slew him on his return from Troy, and further, ^ how 
Orestes avenged his father by killing Aegisthus. It 
does not, however, tell us how Klytaemnestra met her 
death. To these two murders were afterwards linked 
a chain of horrors which extended upwards to Pelops, 
and even to his father Tantalus, and downwards to 
the children of Agamemnon. This chain seems to have 
been forged by a later epic poetry than that of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, and certainly received its final 
elaboration in the drama of historical Greece. 

The family whose name in earlier epic and lyric 
poetry was a synonym for lordly splendour and mighty 
sway, appears in tragedy stained in all its generations 
with ghastly crimes, and scourged by a series of 
ghastly punishments.^ Even in the earlier forms of 
the story we have some slight clue to the workings of 
the minds that wrought this great transformation. It 
was an excess of prosperity that directly caused Tan- 
talus's fall, and the dangers of an excess of prosperity 
were still more patently displayed to the later Greeks 
in the history of many of their own despots. .These 
dangers are often dwelt on by the tragedians, and they 
are following a familiar impulse when they trace the 

i5.612flF., andX.408flF. 
27. 303 ff., and elsewhere. 

8Cf. V. 197 of this play <ffov^ iwl <l>6v(fi dxed t' dx^aiv, and the 
whole passage in which it occurs. 
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INTRODUCTION. ix 

workings of the nemesis that dogs the steps of great- 
ness, not only in the fortunes of the founder of the 
house of the Tantalidae, but in those of all his de- 
scendants. 

In a story, as presented by a poet, there are many 
things besides its intrinsic interest that deserve notice; 
or rather, there are many more points which go to make 
up this interest than we at first suspect. To the 
Greeks the form into which a dramatic poet threw 
a religious legend had, as a grand spectacle of the 
heroic age, a purelj mythological interest appealing to 
their artistitf^usceptibilities, and it had for them be- \ 
sides, what we should now call its aetiological interest, \ 
the interest attaching to the points of connexion i 
brought out by the poet between the gods and heroes / 
of the past and the local legends, the existing cere- f 
monies, and the common terms of theff daily TifeT To ^ 
the^^modem student also there is an attraction in 
attempting to trace in the mythology its growth from 
an earlier form of worship and religious thought, and 
its transformation at the hands of the poets. For to 
these the free-minded Greeks allowed the liberty in 
dealing with their mythology which their genius 
claimed. As Herodotus says^ of Homer and Hesiod, 
oi^Tot 8€ eicriv ol TroirjcavTes d€oyovirjv "EAXr/o-i. In 
all these three respects the story of the play before 
us provides rich matter for investigation. We will 

lu. 63. 
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cising even boys in the discussion of diflferent readings — 
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INTRODUCTION. 

I. 

THE STORY AND PLOT OF THE PLAY. 

•The Iphigeneia among the Tauri of Euripides is a 
' drama of incident and plot rather than of character 
i and tragical situations. Its place in the group of 
Attic tragedies to which from its subject it belongs is 
determined by its action, which may be described as 
the final calming of the storms which had raged for 
many generations in the house of Tantalus. 

Though in the Iliad^we read of the desolation which 
wasted the house of Tantalus's daughter, the over- 
weening Niobe of Thebes, the only passage ^ which 
speaks of his other -descendants, tells of a peaceful 
transmission from his son Pelops to Atreus, from Atreus 
to Thyestes, and from Thyestes to Agamemnon, of a 
great empire. Still the Odyssey which relates ^ the 
punishments suffered in the world of shades by the 
presumptuous Tantalus himself, knows also of some 
of the woes which happened to his descendants the 

1 a 602-617. 2 ^ 102 ff. 8 \. 582-593. 
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Atreidae. It tells ^ how. Aegisthus, having sup- 
planted Agamemnon in Klytaemnestra's affections, 
slew him on his return from Troy, and further, ^ how 
Orestes avenged his father by killing Aegisthus. It 
does not, however, tell us how lOytaemnestra met her 
death. To these two murders were afterwards linked 
a chain of horrors which extended upwards to Pelops, 
and even to his father Tantalus, and downwards to 
the children of Agamemnon. This chain seems to have 
been forged by a later epic poetry than that of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, and certainly received its final 
elaboration in the drama of historical Greece. 

The family whose name in earlier epic and lyric 
poetry was a synonym for lordly splendour and mighty 
sway, appears in tragedy stained in all its generations 
with ghastly crimes, and scourged by a series of 
ghastly punishments.^ Even in the earlier forms of 
the story we have some slight clue to the workings of 
the minds that wrought this great transformation. It 
was an excess of prosperity that directly caused Tan- 
talus's fall, and the dangers of an excess of prosperity 
were still more patently displayed to the later Greeks 
in the history of many of their own despots. These 
dangers are often dwelt on by the tragedians, and they 
are following a familiar impulse when they trace the 

U.612flF., andX.408ff. 
27. 303 ff., and elsewhere. 

8Cf. V. 197 of this play <pov65 M <l>6v(fi dxed t' dx^aiv, and the 
whole passage in which it occurs. 
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workings of the nemesis that dogs the steps of great- 
ness, not only in the fortunes of the founder of the 
house of the Tantalidae, but in those of all his de- 
scendants. 

In a story, as presented by a poet, there are many 
things besides its intrinsic interest that deserve notice; 
or rather, there are many more points which go to make 
up this interest than we at first suspect. To the 
Greeks the form into which a dramatic poet threw 
a religious legend had, as a grand spectacle of the 
heroic age, a purely mythological interest appealing to 
their artisti^usceptibilities, and it had for them be- \ 
sides, what we should now call its aetiological interest, | 
the interest attaching to the points of connexion ' 
brought out by the poet between the gods and heroes / 
of the past and the local legends, the existing cere- , 
monies, and the common terms of their daily life. To ^ 
the 'modem student also there is ah attraction in 
attempting to trace in the mythology its growth from 
an earlier form of worship and religious thought, and 
its transformation at the hands of the poets. For to 
these the free-minded Greeks allowed the liberty in 
dealing with their mythology which their genius 
claimed. As Herodotus says^ of Homer and Hesiod, 
o^Tot Se eunv ot 7roti}(ravT€S Oeoyovirjv "EAA.r/o'i. In 
all these three respects the story of the play before 
us provides rich matter for investigation. We will 

lu. 63. 
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X IPHIGENIA IN TAUEIS. 

take the last — i.e., the genealogy of the legend — 
first. 

It will be best to begin by giving the story shortly 
in the form in which Euripides gives it. It is this : 
Agamemnon, at the bidding of the seer Kalchas, had 
decoyed to Aulis and there sacrificed, as he thought, 
his own daughter Iphigeneia, to propitiate the wrath 
of the goddess Artemis ; for this wrath it was, said 
Kalchas, that made the adverse winds blow which de- 
tained his whole fleet at Aulis from their voyage to 
Troy. It was not, however, his daughter that he had 
sacrificed, but a hind, which Artemis herself had substi- 
tuted for her at the last moment. The real Iphigeneia 
the goddess had carried off far away to the land of the 
barbarian Tauri, at the north of the Euxine, and there 
established as her chief priestess. One of the duties of 
the priestess was to consecrate to death as victims to the 
goddess any shipwrecked or captured Greek who came 
into the barbarians' power. Her brother.Orestes, who 
was a little child when she was taken from her home, 
lived to avenge his father's death, nearly twenty years 
afterwards, not only on the traitor Aegisthus, but on 
his still more traitorous mother. This last murder, 
as well as the former, Orestes performed by Apollo's 
express command. Notwithstanding, the Furies,^ 

1 Thumen (Die Iphigeniensage in antikem und modernem 
Gewande, Stralsund, 1881, p. 6) has an interesting discussion 
of the nature of Orestes's punishment. According to him, the 
matricide feels no pangs of remorse, no longing for expiation ; 
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roused by his mother's murder, gave him no rest, and 
drove him in mad wanderings through the length and 
breadth of Greece. They brought him to trial before 
the court of the Areopagus at Athens, then first insti- 
tuted for this trial by Athena. Athena presided 
at the trial, and Apollo pleaded in his defence. 
The votes for and against Orestes were equal, but 
iJihough Athena thereby declared him acquitted, he did 
not escape the continued persecution of the Furies who 
refused to be reconciled (as they were in Aeschylus's 
Eumenides) by Athena's promise of a home and 
special honours in Athens J Again Orestes sought 
counsel of Apollo at Delphi. This time the god 
told him how he might finally escape from his life 
of woe. He was to go to the Taurian land and 
carry from Artemis's temple there the wooden 
statue (^oavov) of the goddess which had there fallen 
from heaven, and bring it to the land of Athena. 

his own mind is not racked by strife ; it is the two antagonistic 
races of gods who are fighting abotU him — the older Titanic 
Nature-deities on the one hand, and; on the other, the 
younger Zeus-ruled gods who represent the freer powers of the 
human mind. But this interpretation ignores the fact that 
however real the mythological contest appears, it is typical of 
struggles in men's breasts. Moreover, there are not wanting 
in this play indications that Euripides's Orestes did feel 
remorse and horror at the thought of what he had done. 
His words at v. 554, 925 and 927 (especially the last), 
show him as shrinking nervously from all thought on the 
subject. 
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Then all his troubles should cease. He sails with his 
faithful friend Pylades to perform this exploit. As the 
two, after reconnoitering the temple, are hiding on the 
shore, they are captured and finally delivered to 
Iphigeneia to fall as victims at the temple. When 
all seems hopeless for Orestes, the brother and sister 
are discovered to each other, and form a plot for es- 
caping together and carrying off the sacred image. 
Their plan, by the intervention of the Goddess Athena, 
they are finally enabled to accomplish, and they sail 
away, taking with them the Greek captive women who, 
as Iphigeneia's temple servants, form the chorus in the 
tragedy. 

Before commenting further on the play or its plot, 
we will see in what form probably the story had been 
found by Euripides, and where and how he modified 
it in his tragedy. ^ In Proklus's Chrestomathia we 
find the following story, as it had been told about 200 
years before Euripides in the epic poem to. KvTrpta, 
attributed to the poet Stasinus : — " After his fleet had 
assembled at Aulis, Agamemnon, when hunting, shot 
a stag, and boasted that he had shot better than 
Artemis herself could have done. By this he incurred 
the goddess's wrath, and she sent storms which made 

^ For the following account of and theories about the legend 
of Iphigeneia, and for the references to classical authors con- 
tained in them, I am indebted almost entirely to the learned 
essay which the late Professor H. Kochly has prefixed to his 
edition of the play (3rd ed., Berlin, 1872). 
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it impossible for the fleet to sail. Kalchas told 
Agamemnon that this was owing to the anger of the 
goddess, and that to appease it he must sacrifice 
Iphigeneia. The Greeks send for her on pretence that 
she is to be married to Achilles, and proceed to sacri- 
fice her, but Artemis carries her off to dwell in the 
Taurians' land, and makes her immortal^ substituting 
a hind for her at the Greeks' altar." By comparing 
this account with Herodotus's statement ^ that the 
Taurian goddess " was said to be Iphigeneia the * 
daughter of Agamemnon," and with Pausanias's state- 
ment 2 that Hesiod said in his KaraXoyog yvvaiKtav 
that Iphigeneia had, by Artemis's will, been turned 
into Hekate, we may conclude that, according to at all 
events many pre-Euripidean accounts of Iphigeneia's 
escape, she herself became a goddess to whom human 
victims were sacrificed. 

At this point it will be convenient to break off our 
backward journey and try to trace the legend from its 
earliest forms. 

At Halae Araphenides, on the S.K coast of Attica, 
there was in historical times a temple in honour of 
Artemis Tauropolos, containing a ^oavov of the god- 
dess, about which the story went that it had been 
brought from the Taurians' land by Iphigeneia.^ At 
Halae was celebrated a yearly festival called the 

Mv. 103. 2i. 43. 1. 

> Cf. Kallimachus, Hymn to Artemis, 173 f. 
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Tauropolia, at which a man was led to the altar as if 
he were a victim, and blood was drawn from his neck 
by the scratch of a sword. 

I At Brauron, about six miles S.W. of Halae, was 
worshipped a goddess who seems here, as at Megara, 
Hermione, and Aegeira, to have been called originally 
Iphigeneia,^ and in historical times the Brauronian 
Artemis, under which name Artemis had a shrine on 
the Acropohs at Athens, and a statue by Praxiteles. ^ 
Pausanias, who wrote in the 2nd century A.D., saw a 
^oavov of Artemis at Brauron, said to have heen 
brought by Iphigeneia from the Taurians' land/, and 
the goddess was then named rj Tav/oiK^.* / 

In Euripides's time two remarkable rites were 
associated with the worship of the Brauronian god- 
dess. (1) If a mother died in childbirth, her clothes 
were dedicated to this goddess in her temple at 
Brauron.* (2) Every ^ve years there was held at the 
same place a great festival, at which all Attic girls, 
whose fifth birthday had fallen -wdthin the five years 
preceding the festival, presented themselves, clothed, 

1 Cf. V. 1465 of this play, where Athena says it is to IpJii- 
geneia that the offerings of clothes, to be mentioned below, 
were to be made. Cf. also Pausanias i. 43. 1, xii. 35. 1, 
where he says of the goddess at Hermione, *ApT4fudos ivUXxitTtv 
'ItpLyevcUii, Also vii. 26. 5. 

2 Pausanias i. 23. 7. 
»i. 23. 7. 

4 Cf. v. 1462 ff. of this play. 
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like brides, in saffron-coloured garments, bringing she- 
goats as offerings, to be themselves dedicated to the 
goddess. The maidens thus assembling and dedicated 
were called apKTot, hears} and their dedication apKreva-is 
or dpKTela, No Athenian maiden could be married 
who had not thus become an apKTos. 

In explanation of the terms apKro^ and a/o/crlvctv, 
various stories were told of the slaughter in early 
times of a tame bear sacred to Artemis, for which 
slaughter this ceremony was said to be an expiation. 
About the sacrifice of the goats the legend was told ^ 
that a bear sacred to Artemis having been slain, a 
famine followed ; that to escape this the Athenians were 
told by an oracle that a man must sacrifice his daugh- 
ter to Artemis ; further, that a man named Embaros 
dressed up a goat in his daughter's clothes and sacri- 
ficed it instead, and that the sacrifice was accepted. 
The name of this man of resource passed into a pro- 
verb : ovK "Efji/iapos cf meant "You're no Solomon." 
This story furnishes one among many indications that 
human sacrifices, introduced probably from the Phoeni- 
cians, were once performed by Greeks on Greek soil. 
This dedication of the Attic maidens, accompanied by 
the goat sacrifice, was the later substitute for an 
actual sacrifice of one or more girls to Artemis. On 
the other hand, the offering of the dead mother's 

^ Cf. the Scholiast on Aristophanes Lys. 645, 
2 Cf. Suidas s. v. '"B/tjSa/xSs elfu, 
b 
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clothes mentioned above shows that the women who 
lost their lives in childbirth were regarded as having 
been taken by the goddess Artemis as victims. 

All these facts give clear indications of the character 
of the goddess in question. She was evidently the 
goddess who presided over birth, and the special 
patroness of mothers. The word Iphigeneia, which is 
so often found! ^g Q^e of her epithets, probably meant 
mighty over birth, v 

Light is thrown on the terms apKToi and apKT^va-is 
by the legend of the Arkadian Kallisto and Arkas, 
her son by Zeus. Kallisto was the companion and 
friend of Artemis, and, after her violation by Zeus, 
was changed into a bear, and afterwards translated, 
along with her son Arkas, to the sky, where she 
became " the Great Bear," and her son — ^who, accord- 
ing to one form of the legend, killed his mother 
unknowingly in the chase — became Arkturus or, Ark- 
tophylax, or Bootes. In the Maenalian mountains in 
Arkadia Pausanias ^ was shown the tomb of Kallisto, 
a mound with a temple on it to Artemis, named 
KakX.L<rTT], This name was given specially to Artemis 

^ This same goddess, Pausanias tells us, was worshipped at 
Megara (i. 43. 1), at Hermione, a cost town of Argolis 
(ii. 35. 1), and at Aegeira, on the cost of Achaia (vii. 26. 5). 
The same worship existed apparently in Lemnos and Krete 
(Hdt. vi. 138; Plutarch, The Virtues of Women, 8, p. 
247. 2). 

^viii. 36. 8. 
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by Sappho and (according to Pausanias) by the peet 
Pamphos. It is also used as the same goddess's epithet 
in a chorus of Euripides's Hippolytus.^ This story does 
not enable us to say exactly what was the connexion 
between Artemis and bears, but shows that in legend 
they were in some way connected, and especially in 
Arkadia. It is also instructive — and this is one rea- 
son why the question has been dwelt on here — as 
furnishing a more or less clearly seen transformation 
in legend of an efpithet of the goddess {KaXkia-nj) into 
the name of an attendant (KaXAibro)), who was then 
made the heroine of subsidiary legends. This same 
transformation, as we have seen above, took place in 
the name of our heroine Iphigeneia. 

This women's goddess — Artemis, Hekate, Iphi- 
geneia, Tauropolos — was originally a personification 
of the moon — one of the Nature-deities worshipped by 
the early Greeks before their simple religion had 
become coloured by intercourse with Phoenicians and 
other Orientals. 2 The epithet Tai)/307roXos borne by 
this goddess at Halae, as also at Amphipolis, in Samos 
— where Artemis's temple was called the TavpoTrokcov 
— and particularly at Icarus, will find a partial expla- 

iVv. 64 fif. Cf. also Aesch. Ag. 138 fif., and Aristoph., 
ITrogs, 1359, where Artemis, as a huntress, is called KoKd, 

2 The more highly developed religions of these peoples made 
the Greeks acquainted with deities with names, statues, and 
temples; deities worshipped with orgiastic rites and the 
sacrifice of human victims. 
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nation in this connexion with the moon. Coins of 
Amphipolis^ have been found bearing on one side a 
bust of Artemis the huntress, on the other a woman 
sitting on a galloping bull — a symbol of the " homed 
moon." Probably then Tav/307roA.os meant the " hvll- 
rider.''^ 

The name Iphigeneia then was originally one of the 
epithets of the moon-goddess, whose worship was 
spread over Asia Minor ^ and Greece — ^particulariy in 
coast towns and islands — especially potent over the desti- 
nies of women, inflicting Tnadness,^ and, in harharoiis 
times, appeased by the sacrifice of human mctims. 

The question next arises, how did this name of the 
goddess become that of the heroine of our tragedy, 
Agamemnon's daughter, herself offered as a sacrifice to 
the very goddess of whom her name was an epithet 1 
The freaks of legend and mythology are so astonish- 
ing that we might be almost tempted to content 
ourselves with saying : given the two names connected 

iFor authorities Bee Kochly, Introd. to Iph. in T., note 46. 

^Cf. Soph. Aj. 172, where HavpoirSXa Ai6s "A/we/ws is men- 
tioned as having possibly stirred up Ajax ivl pods dyeXalas. 

'Of. Acts xix. 35, where there is also mention made of a 
^6avov which fell from heaven. It must be remembered 
though that the great religious foundation which from time 
immemorial had preserved the worship of Artemis at Ephesus 
was Oi^ntal, and the whole cultus very different from that of 
any purely Greek divinity. 

*Cf. Soph. Ai. 1.0. 
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in any conceivable way in one form of the legend, we 
must not be surprised at finding them connected in 
any other conceivable way in a subsequent form of the 
legend. Still, if there is anything like a clue to guide 
us through the bewildering multiplicity of legendary 
fonn, it is our duty to follow it as far as we can. 

It is possible that the transformation came about in 
the following way. Homer mentions a daughter of 
Agamemnon named Iphianassa. At Aulis, as at 
Brauron and Halae, there was a temple of Artemis. 
If the goddess there, as at so many other places near 
and far, had the epithet Iphigeneia, the name Iphi- 
anassa was near enough to Iphigeneia to lead to a 
mythological connexion of Agamemnon's daughter 
^vith the place with which her father was connected 
already. Some ceremonial hint of human sacrifice 
once performed on the spot in honour of the goddess 
may have given the legend the form in which it was 
generally current — ie., that which represented Aga- 
memnon as propitiating Artemis by the sacrifice of 
his daughter, and so securing favourable winds to take 
his fleet to Troy. 

As to the further modifications of the legend which, 
as we saw above, were found in Stasinus's Kypria, the 
following indications may be noticed in our search 
for an. explanation. Travellers discovered in the 
Tauric Chersonese, the modem Crimea, at a point 
where stands the modem port of Balaclava, a temple 
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in which the barbarian Taurians worshipped a goddess 
named " the Maiden,^^ Before this temple, and in 
honour of this goddess, travellers, whose misfortune it 
was to fall into the hands of the natives, were 
slaughtered on the sea-cliff.^ This Tauric maid,en god- 
dess was easily identified with the maiden Artemis- 
Iphigeneia-Tauropolos, and a story, somewhat similar to 
that about Embarus mentioned above, invented, to the 
effect that Iphigeneia was not really sacrificed, but 
that a hind was substituted at the last moment by 
Artemis without the knowledge of the sacrificers. 
Herodotus (I.e.) finishes his account of the Taurian 
goddess by telling us that the divinity was said by 
the natives themselves to be Agamemnon's daughter 
Iphigeneia. 

In thus transplanting the legend to the land of the 
Tauri the Greek legend-makers were not merely fol- 
lowing the indication given by the similarity between 
the name of the barbarians, and the epithets of their 
goddess ; it satisfied the scruples of the national con- 
science, which pi'eferred to think of the human 
sacrifices hinted at in their own ceremonies, e.g, at 
Brauron, as practised by harhmans rather than by 
their own ancestors. 

Whether the further developement of the legend 
which makes Iphigeneia a priestess who carries the 

^ Hdt. iv. 103. Strabo vii, p. 308, also mentions a ^fiovov of 
the goddess. 
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sacred ^avor to Greece, to receive a more enlightened 
devotion, was pre-Euripidean we have no means o^ 
determining. Probably it was. The association, how- 
ever, of Orestes (and Pylades) with Iphigeneia in the 
exploit, — which has for its results the salvation of 
Orestes — in other words that which provides the main 
human interest of Euripides's tragedy, was doubtless 
all his own.^ 

With regard to the first of the three points men- 
tioned at p. ix. of this introduction, viz. the interest of 
the play as a play, apart from (3) the genealogy of the 
legend, or (2) its aetiological character, we must first 
recognise the fact that the structure of the plot, and 
the details, and, as it were, the mechanism of the 
action, can only properly be studied along with a 
minute investigation of the play itself Fot this we 
have no space here, but the following hints may be of 
some use as an incitement and a guide to such a 
study. 

In some dramas the key to the action is to be found 
rather in the characters of the personages than in their 
situations. In this drama the situations of the dramatis 
personae in the main decide the action, and, conse- 
quently, it is of the utmost importance that these 
^ After Euripides's tragedy we may well believe that legends 
of the bringing of the statue from the Taurians' land would 
mention Orestes as well as his sister, and this may fairly 
account for such references to him as are found at Pausanias 
iii. 16. 7, Strabo p. 528, Steph. Byzant. s.v. 'Aimvov, 
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situations should be clearly understood. They are 
these : Orestes and his friend Pylades are engaged 
in the heroic attempt to fulfil the commands of 
Apollo's oracle as to the statue of his sister Artemis, 
by doing which they hope to gain relief from the 
pursuit of the Eumenides, to which Orestes is 
still a victim. Iphigeneia is convinced by a vivid 
dream that her only brother Orestes has perished. 
With him disappear for her the last hopes of her 
father's house in Argos, and she finds, for the 
time, all bonds of sympathy with her native land 
loosened, and her old grounds for enmity against the 
race who had sacrificed her recurring to her mind. 
She can think of the sacrifice of a Greek without any 
of the pity and horror she has previously felt ; ^ and 
when she is in this mood, the captured Orestes and 
Pylades are brought before her. Here, we may stay 
to notice, we have a remarkable instance of tragk 
iroTjJi — ^that double or rather opposite effect which 
carefully arranged events or words produce, on the one 
hand, in the minds of the characters who do not know 
their real situation or fate, and on the other in those 
of the spectators who do know it. The actual effect 
of sorrow for the brother she thinks dead is to harden 
her heart to that very brother when he stands before 
her living. 

The recognition of the brother and sister, the method 

1 Cf. vv. 344-360 of the play. 
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of which Aristotle praises for its naturalness,^ is delayed. 
If it had not been, we should have missed a scene 
also rich in " irony," and missed a touching display of 
the depth of the two men's friendship. Nor should we 
have felt so certain that the melancholy Orestes, who, 
when in helpless perplexity, had wavered in his reso- 
lution, ^ would face certain destruction with such 
heroic calmness. 

After the agitation of the recognition has subsided, 
it is from the woman's mind that the poet makes the 
cunning plan proceed by which they are to escape — 
partly, no doubt, because she knows better than either 
of the men their surroundings, and the man (Thoas) 
with whom they have to deal. In executing this plan, < 
Iphigeneia was assured that she was playing a part inl 
a heaven-ordained scheme for the restoration of her 
father's house. If the gods themselves wished the / 
image to be taken to Greece, could it be robbery to / 
take it ? If the end of her scheme was to save her 
own brother — her father's sole representative — from a 
dreadful death, or a still more dreadful life, can we 
call it treachery ? And yet the poet seems to have 
felt that some consideration was due to the barbarian 
king Thoas. At vv. 1021 and 1023 Iphigeneia says , 
the king had been her host, and she could not join 
in any plot to kill him, even though it might bring 

iPoet. 11. 5, 14.9, 16.8. 
2Cf. V. 102 f. 
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about her own and her brother's rescue. Still more 
does the poet show by his choice of celestial interven- 
tion as the method by which his heroine and hero are 
finally to be delivered, that he could not view with 
complacency any solution which depended on a suc- 
cessful fraud. It must be made clear to all concerned 
] that the will of heaven was being carried out, and even 
, Thoas must bow to that will, as he does, when at v. 
1475, he says — 

6(mf K\6(ap &m<rroSt oiJ/c dpOCos (f>f}OP€t 

It may indeed seem to modem readers that the 
principles which actuated the goddess Athena in 
her intervention ought not to go unchallenged; but 
we cannot expect even such a free-thinking Greek as 
Euripides to have propounded such scruples to a Greek 
audience when they were interested in witnessing a 
strife between a revered Greek hero and a savage 
barbarian. 

Two minor reasons may also be supposed to have 
inclined the poet to introduce a dea ex machina. In 
the first place, there were the aetiological considerations 
referred to on p. ix. The choice of Athena as the 
special goddess in itself serves to connect the action of 
the drama as intimately as possible with existing 
Attic religious rites and customs. A large portion of 
Athena's speech deals with the institution of the local 
cultus at Halae and Brauron, and of the customs of 
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the court of the Areopagus. The other reason is that 
otherwise the chorus of Greek women would have had 
to be left behind to bear the brunt of the baffled 
tyrant's wrath. 

Granted, however, that these considerations may 
remove any surprise that the poet should have thought 
it necessary, when the plot seemed in such a fair way 
of succeeding by itself, to bring in the supernatural 
aid of a celestial apparition, our surprise will only be 
roused all the more by a consideration of an opposite 
character. Why, we may ask, if all was to be arranged 
so simply by supernatural intervention, has our atten 
tion been so concentrated, all through the play, upon 
the elaborate plans and daring efforts of the human 
actors 1 Does not this catastrophe stultify, in a mea- 
sure, our interest in the previous action ? To this it 
must be answered that we are justified in our interest 
in the human actors because their efforts have been 
heroic ; they met danger and the prospect of death ' 
with courage ; they had faith to persevere, in spite of 
temporary waverings, whep the prospect seemed hope- 
less, and their wits were ready to tak^ advantage of 
every emergency. If we could feel the awe with 
which an Athenian audience viewed the apparition of 
their tutelary deity, and the patriotic fervour which 
was kindled by the vivid representation of the begin- 
nings of time-honoured national rites and customs, 
we should doubtless feel that the divine intervention 
was no superfluity, but only a striking instance of 
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the truth that " the gods help those who help them- 
selves." 



II. 
division of the play into acts and scenes. 

Scenery. 

The following is a short summary of the acts 
(cTTcto-oSta) and scenes of which the play is composed. 
I have departed in one point only from the division 
given by Amoldt (Die chorische Technik des EuripideSj 
p. 19 f.). He arranges the play so as to give only 
three lireuroSia. His universal principle is that nothing 
but a (TToxrLfjLov can . mark the division between the 
67r€to-o8ta. If, however, the Parodos, which includes 
scenic as well as orchestral parts, can mark a main 
division in the play, it is hard to say on what prin- 
ciple a KOfxiMos can be excluded from doing the same. 
In his arrangement the second cTrcwroStov extends 
from V. 467 to v. 1068. It is not only the inordinate 
length of this act which leads me to think it ought 
to be broken up. The /co/*/xos (vv. 643-658) forms a 
turning point in the action of the play. Up to this 
point we have no hint of the discovery which is to 
lead to the rescue of the captives and the consumma- 
tion of their desires. The conversation of Orestes 
and Pylades, beginning at v. 658, prepares the way 
for the recognition which is to follow : there is more- 
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over no need here, as there generally is where a-Taa-ifxa 
occur, of a longer interval, to give an actor time to 
change his dress. I have therefore, as Wecklein does, 
marked v. 658 as the beginning of the third act. 

The scenes, which are always deteimined by the en- 
trance of a new actor or the departure of one present 
in the previous scene, I have marked ^ in the text by 
a slight gap between the verses. 

The chorus is present in the orchestra during the 
whole action. During the a-rda-Lfia the stage is always 
empty. 

More detailed explanations of the entrances and 
exits of the characters will be found in the explanatory 
notes at the beginning of each scene. 

I. 

PBOLOGOS. 

Scene 1 (vv. 1-66), Iphigeneia alone. 
Scene 2 (vv. 67-122), Orestes and Pylades. 

IL 

Parodos of the Chorus, who join with Iphigeneia in a funeral 

dirge (w. 123-235). 

ni. 

FIRST EPEISODION, 

in one scene. Iphigeneia and the Herdsman (vv. 236-391): 
(from V. 344 Iphigeneia alone). 

^ At V. 1307 in the Exodos I have by inadvertence omitted 
thus to mark the second scene. 
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IV. 

First Stasimon. 

Vv. 392-466. 

V. 

SEGOND EPETSODION, 

in one scene. Iphigeneia, Orestes, and Pylades ^ (vv. 
467-642). 

VI. 

KcMTnos 

between portions of tiie Chorus ^ and Orestes and Pyladei- 

(w. 643-657). 

VII. 

THIRD EPEISODION. 

Scene 1. Orestes and Pylades (w. 658-724). 

Scene 2. Iphigeneia, Orestes, and Pylades (vv. 725-1088). 
(The longest and most important scene in the play, 
containing the recognition and a fioptfSia of Iphigeneia). 

VIII. 

Second Stasimon, 

Vv. 1089-1162. 

IX. 

FOURTH EPBISODION, 

in one scene. Thoas and Iphigeneia (w. 1153-1233). 

^ Here, too, I depart from Amoldt in a small point. He, 
in common with most editors, makes Pylades a mute actor in 
this scene, whereas I have given him vv. 494 and 496. 

^ Amoldt says single members at the Chonis. 
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X. 

Third Stdsimon. 
Vv. 1234-1283. 

XL 

EXODOS. 

Scene 1. Messenger and Choraa (vt. 1284-1306). 
JScene 2. Thoas and Messenger (w. 1307-1434). 
Scene 3. Athena and Thoas ; Choric song at the end 
(vv. 1435-1499). 

In the above table the orchestral parts are printed 
in italics. It will be seen that the scenic parts of the 
play are made to fall into six divisions by five orches- 
tral (and therefore musical) interludes. The number- 
ing of the verses is the same as that in the Aldine 
edition, which is adopted in Dindorf s Poetae Scenici. 

Scenery, 
The a-KTivri in this play represented the front of the 
tanple of the Taurian Artemis. From the account of 
Herodotus (iv. 103) it would more naturally occur to 
us to imagine the temple as facing towards the sea. The 
exigencies of the stage would, however, be best 
met by making the temple face inland. The two 
irepLaKTOL in that case, which probably stood imme- 
diately behind ^ the two stage wdpoSoi — ^gaps between 

^Most authorities imagine these -ircplaKrot to have stood 
before the vdpodoi. 
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the stonework of the temple front and the sides of the 
theatre — would contain representations of the sea and 
the sea coast on each side of the temple. In front of 
the temple was an altar with blood-stained cornice, 
bearing arms taken as trophies from previous victims.^ 
The town of the Tauri, with Thoas's palace, must, 
according to the Athenian stage traditions, be sup- 
posed to lie to the spectators' right. Part of the crK'qvr) 
or, perhaps of the weptaKToi, or the Tapao-Krjvia, if there 
were any, may have represented out-buildings in which 
Iphigeneia and the temple servants lived, 

III. 
THE AUTHORITIES FOR THE TEXT. 

The text of the Iphigeneia among the Tauri rests on 
two mss. of the fourteenth century : (1) the ms. 
32. 2 in the Laurentian Library at Florence — called L 
in the Critical Notes, and so called by Prinz (the C of 
Kirchhoff and v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorf) ; (2) the 
ms. 287 in the Palatine mss. in the Vatican. This ms. 
(KirchhoflTs B) is now generally referred to as P. 

To no editor of this play, as far as I know, who 
wrote before the appearance in 1875 of v. Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorf s AnalectaEuripidea (Berlin, Bomtraeger), 
was the ms. L known, except through the very care- 
less collation of it made by de Furia for Matthiae 

iCf. w. 7276. 
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(about the year 1810), or through the two Paris copies 
of it examined by Markland. This will account for the 
low opinion held of this ms. by Kirchhoff, Dindorf, and 
Nauck, at the time when their critical editions appeared. 
Prof V. Wilamowitz-Moellendorf has, in the work above 
mentioned, shown good cause for believing that both 
L and P were copied from an earlier ms., which he 
conjectures to have existed about 1300 in a Byzantine 
library. He has further given elaborate proof, founded 
on a fresh collation of both L and P, that the former 
is decidedly the more trustworthy copy of the two. 
Prof R Prinz (who is understood to have had fresh 
collations made of both mss.) has independently 
arrived at the same conclusion as to their relative 
value. 

The critical notes in this edition, then, are based on 
Kirchhoff as corrected (principally with regard to L) 
by V. Wilamowitz-Moellendorf in his Analecta Euri- 
pidea. 

Such a work as the collation of a ms. and the 
printing of the collation is not likely to have been 
done by any one without some mistakes, and even yet 
the two mss., and especially L, cannot be held to have 
been examined by enough independent witnesses 
to assure us that there is no more to be learnt from 
them. 
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YHOeESIS. 

'OpecTTrj^ Kara xpr^/iov eXOiov els Tavpovs rrjs ^KvOlas 

fxera HvXxidov irapaKivrjOels to Trap' avrols Tt/iw/Aevov rljs 

'A/5T€/it8os ^oavov v^tXicrSai wpoypetTO, irpoeXOtov 8* 

dirb rrjs vcws Kal (ftaveis, vwo twv cvtottiwv ol/ml t(^ <f>[\i^ 

(rvXXrj<t>6€h dvri)(^Srj Kara rov irap avrois Wurfiov, oirias 

Tov TTJs 'ApT€fiiBos Upov cr<l>dyLov y€V(t>VTai„ tovs yap 

KaraTrXevaravTos ^evovs dTr€(r(l>aTTOv, 

• • •••••• 

17 fiev (TKrjvTj TOV BpdfiaTos VTroKCtrat Iv Tavpois rrjs 
^KvOCas' 6 6c x^P^^ (Tvve(rTr)K€V €^ *EAAr/w8wv yvvacKioVj 
6€pairaivi8(ov ttJs 'l<f>Ly€V€ias, irpoXoyi^ei 8\ rj 'I(f)iy€V€La. 



I. I. V Afar A xp^^^f^^ IfKdfbv^ L Karb. xpV^f^^ — with a word 

erased after xpn<^l^^* 

I, 2. P irapaKivrfdeis, L •irapayiv6/JievoSf '*vocabiilum corruptum 

ad arhitrium ulerque scripaity'* WiL-Moll. 

I. 4. P hroirliavy L iyx(>Jp^(>>v ** at in rasuray" Wil.-MolL 

I. 5. mss. ^duTfioVy Nauck conjectured 6i<rfiov, 

I. 7. *'Po8t i.vi<T<f>aTTov multa videntur excidisse,^* Markland. 
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TA TOY APAMAT02 nPOSftHA. 

I*irEXEIA.i 

0PESTHS.2 

nTAAAH2.8 

XOPOS EAAHNIAftN TTNAIKftN.. 

B0TK0A0S.2 

eOAS.8 

ArrEA02.2 

AGHNA.* 



* llpCJTayUVKTT'l/ji. 

^ AeirrcpaycjvKrTiiS. 

* TpiTayujvKTTi^s. 
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EYPiniAOY 
I*irENEIA H EN TAYP0I2. 

npoAoros. 

I^ ricXoYr 6 TavraXcios €6S ITto-av /io\b)v 
Ooauriv LTTirois Otvofxaov yafX€L Kopriv, 
1^ ^S 'Arpcrs e/SXaa-Tev 'Ax/oews 8' a:ro 
McvcAaos Ayafxifximv T€' rov 8' etf^vv cyw, 
T^S TrvSa/0€tas TratSos ^l(t>iy€V€i.a irats, 5 

»Jv a/i(^l 6lvaLS as ^a/*' Ei^/jittos TrvKi'acs 
avpais lAto-o-o)!' Kixivc'aK a^a o-T/occ^t, 
€<r<t>a^€V *EA,6n;s ctvc^*, ws 8o#c€t, irarrip 
'ApT€fiiBi K\€LvaU €v 7rTv\alo-iv AvXl^os. 
ci'Tar^a yoi/o 8^ x*^*^'' vatav (TtoXov 10 

CRITICAL NOTES. 
1. Mss. vliraav. 3. mss. 'Arp^wy 5^ irats, Badbam's correc- 
tion for which (^Arpicjs 5' Airo) has been adopted by most 
modem editors. Weil suggests that v. 5 was the source of 
the error. 4, mss. tov8\ which Schaefer corrected to rod 8\ 
but which Monk retains. 5. mss. dvyarpos, Elmsley irat^^s 
(cf. Or. 374, where a few mss. have Ovy,, and below v. 807). 
6. Monk dlpas, unnecessarily. 8. mss. i<T<l>a^ 'EK^vtjs. mss. 
oOyex'j coiTected by Nauck and Wecklein (whenever it occurs 
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^^XkrjVLKov (rvvrjyay' * Kyafxkfiviav ai/a^, 
rov KaWlviKov (ni<t>avov 'lAtov dkXmv 
Xafidv 'K\aiov<s, rovs 0* vppi(r6kvras ydfiovs 

'EkkvrjS fA€T€\6€lv, M€V€\€(^ X^P*-^ <f>€ptl}V. 

^ 3€M/^$ 5* aTrAotas irveu/AaTCDV re rvyyavinv^ 15 

€ts kfJLTTvp* rjkOe, kol Aeyci KoAxas raSc* 
(J T»}cr8* avaxTO-diV *EAAa8os OTparriyiaSf 
'Aydfiefivov, ov fxrj vavs d^opiiUr-QS x6ov6% 
TTplv av KopTfv (rrjv 'I<l>iy€V€i.av'' ApTe/Ais 
kaPy a-(l>ay€urav' 5 tl yap kviavTo^ T€Kol 20 

KaWiOTOV, €V^(a <f>ia(r<fi6p(^ 6vfT€iv Otf. 
iratS' 01 V €v oticots (rrf KkvraifJLVi^aTpa 8dpap 
TtKTct, TO KaAA«rT€eov €ts I/a' dva<^€pi0Vf 
rjv xprj are Ovcai, Kai fz '06v<r<r€<t)s rk'x^vai 
p.r]Tpo^ irapelXovT kvl ydp.0is *K\i\}Jiia^ 25 

k\6ov(ra ^ AvkiS* 17 rdXtuv vwkp Tntpas 
/icra/ocrta Xrj<f>$€ur* kKaivofjmpr ^t'^f 
dAA' €^€icAe^ fAy €kaj>ov avTiSoxkra fiov, 
"A/OTc/its 'Axottovs, 8td 8€ ka/iirpbv aiSkpa. 
in this sense) to etpex^ 11. L *BXXi;rcic6i% P 'BXXiywi«Jy, a 
corrector of P and Aid. 'EXXip'wcwy. 13. Lenting 'Axatotj, 
followed by Weil and Kochly. 14. mss. iXhrjy a corrector 
of P. i\4vr]s, Markl. *E\4vriv, cf. Or. 423. 15. See Excursus 
A. 18. mss. &tf>opfjU(r'n (Paris copies of L ^opfn/jiry), Kirchhoflf 
dipopfiUr-gs. 20. mss. XdjSot corrected by Schaefer to Xdj8|7 (Xd/3ot 
was possibly due to r^icot, which misled the eye of the tran- 
scriber; see Excursus on v. 15). 24. mss. rix^au, Monk 
rtxyoLf. (adopted by almost everyone but Kdchly). 28. mss. 
i^^Kkexj/ep (so most editors) ; Reiske and Badham i^kic\e\f^ fjL\ 
29. mss. *Ax(uois, Nauck *Axawi>f (adopted by Weil). 30. mss. 
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Trefxyfrajcrd /i* eis ttjvS* ^Kur€V Tavptav x^ova, 30 

oi yrjs dvaoxrci ^apPapowi )8a/oj8apos 

Boas, OS (UKVv TToSa rt^cts to-ov TiTcpots 

€ts Tovvofi '^XOc ToSe 7ro6ct)iC€(as \dpiv, 

vaoltTL 8' cv toktS* Upiav TiSrjo'i fie, 

oOev vofioLO-L rouTiv iJScrat 6^<a 35 

)^p(OfL€(T6* CO/Or^S, TOVVOfl ^S ICaAoV flOVOVy 

TO. 8' aA,A,a — o-tyw, r^r ^coi' <j>o/3ovfUvYj, 
Bvta yap ovtos tou vofiov Kal irplv irdAet, 
OS ai/ KarcA^iy T>}v5c y^v^EAXr^v avqp, 39 

a /caivot 5* TjKU vv^ ^kpov(ra c^fxxcr/iaTa, 42 

Ac^cu Trpos aidkp\ €t Tt 8^ toS' cctt aKos. 
ISo^ kv VTTVifi rrjcrS' diraWaxOtla'a yrjs 
^oiK€iv €v''Apy€i, irapO^WMTi, 8' €i/ fi€<rois 45 

cvScti', x^ovos 8€ vWTa o-cMT^rai o*aA<^, 
<l>€&y€LV Sc #ca^(tf (rrafra SptyKov €l(r iSeiv 
Sofiiav irLTVovray irav 8' ip€i\j/tfjLov (rriyos 
PiPX'qp.kvov irpos o58as 1^ OKptDV (rTaOfiQv, 
fiovos 8c Aet^^cts o'tvAos cTs ISo^e /Aot 50 

Sofuov Trarpt^iav €k /a€V kiriKpavinv Kopxis 
^av^as Ktt^ctvat, <f>6kyp.a 8* dvOpdmov Aa^ctv, 

&ir(0-£, corrected in both by the writers to d^irco-ei' (the i subs, 
added by a corrector). 31. Weil suggests o5 Xc^j for o5 tt??. 
(Hermann and Wecklein take y^s with di^dUro-et). 34. P Upetap. 
Vv. 35-41. See Excnrsns B. 44. P Sofiw, L Sibfiw. 45. mss. 
irap$€voi<n ^ iv fjJaais : Markland corrected it to vapSevC^t 
d' ip fUcws, H^mann, Dindorf, and Kdchly retain the mss. 
reading. 48. Reiske and Markland ^p4}pi/AOP, 50. mss. 
im>$ni and CDS iSo^ (see below). 52. mss. KaSetfiai, corrected by 
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KOLyib Tixvrfv TrjvS* rjv €;^<o ^€vokt6vov 

TlfX(0(/ v8paiV€I.V aVTOV WS 6aV0VfJL€V0V, 

Kkalovora, rovvap 8' (JSc a-vfJi/SdkXa) to8c* 55 

Tk6v7)K 'Op&TTrjSy ov Karrjp^dfirjv cyw. 
crTvkot yap oiKiav ctcrt rralSts dpa-eves' 
OmfjCTKOvo-L 8* ous dv X€pvi/3€S pdXfsxr ifial, 5S 

Brodaeus to Kadeivai, 54. P HSpaiop (corrected to HSpaivop), L 
Vdpawov, Musgrave {/dpaipeip. Vv. 50-64. In the mss. reading 
of this passage the following difficulties (besides xa^ei/iat, which 
is evidently wrong) have been found by various critics ; (1) the 
number of anacolutha ; (2) the sudden transition to direct 
narrative in iXcitpOriy and again in HdpaLvov ; (3) the I in iriKfidtfusp 
and the v in Hdpaivov. The senseless KadeTfmi, for KadeTvai, and 
the false quantity in Hdpawov look as if some shortsighted per- 
son had been tampering with the verbs in order to get rid of 
the indirect construction. Person proposed fidvos XcXet^^a. 
(TTuXos els ^do^^ fMi, and then Kirchhoff jjl6vos 5^ XcLipOels <rrDXo5 
els ido^i fjLot, with i^ for ix d' in v. 51. To mend iirlKpdvtav Her- 
mann suggested iK di y\ and Weil (what is better) iK fUy, 
Perhaps imKpdvtav ought to stand (cf. Eur. Suppl. 290 which 
Hermann alters, and Aesch. P. V. 24). It is not easy to decide 
between the various alternatives, but I think the passage 
becomes more effective as a whole if Kirchhoff's conjecture is 
accepted. I have also adopted WeiFs iK inAv and Musgrave's 
vhpaUf€Lv-^(1 vdfHilvia Tovroy), 57. mss. clal iraT5es, but several 
ancient authors in quoting the verse give -iraid^s curuf, 68. I^ 
oi}s &Pt P Cus &y, mss. ^dXuxrl /te, Scaliger ^akwa ifiat. Vv. 69 
and 60 in the mss. are odd* ad <rwd\//ai roHvap is 4>l\ov5 ix^ 
I 1,Tpo<pi(p yd,p oi/K fjv irals 6t (hWijfirfP iytb, which most editora 
rightly regard as an interpolation. Probably they were intro- 
duced by an actor (cf. w. 920 and 921), who thought some 
previous explanation was needed of the fact that when, at v. 
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vvv ovv d8€X(f><^ /3ovXo/iai Sovvai \oas 61 

ajrova-* dirovrty ravra yap 8wai/A€^' av, 

(Tvv TTpocrwoXouriVj & l8o)^' "^fitv ava^ 

*EAA^vt8as yvvalKas. dW 1^ atrtas 

oviTd) Tivos irdp€i(riVf eTfi cmtcd Bofitav 65 

Iv oMTt vatai T«v5* dvaKTopwK ^€as. 

OP. 5pa, <f>v\dcraov firj ns Iv (rrt^^ Pportav, 
II Y. 6p5, (TKOTTOvpxki 8* o/x/ia irarrax^ OTpiifxav. 
OP. IIvAaSiy, SoK€t (rot fieXuOpa ravr' efi'at ^ca5 
f €v^' ^Apyodiv vavv irovrlav ko-TtiXafi'v, 3 70 

IIY. €fwiy\ 'OpcoTa* (TOt 6^ o~i;v6o/c€tir x/ocwv. 
OP. /cat /3<afi6s, "EXAi/v ov KaraoTafct <^ovos; 
IIY. €^ alfidrbiv yovv ^dvO' l;(€i OpiyKitifiara, 
OP. 6pLyK0LS S* vn*' avrots (tkvX' op^s rjprrjjjLeva*, 
IIY, Twv /caT^avdvT(i)v y' aKpoOivia ^€v<av, 75 

dW eyfcvfcAovi/T* o<^^aA./xoir €v (r/co7r€ti' )(p€<ov, 

249, Iphigeneia hears the name Pylades, she does not recog- 
nize it. Wecklein retains the lines. 62. mss. vapovca vavri: 
Canter xapoOer* dvdyriy Badham dtrova iirdvTi. 66. Markland 
tIpos irdpeio-LP ; mss. e^s fi\ P^ e^s ifi\ 1? is iix\ Herm. et/i* eferw. 
66. Bergk ir^Xas for ^eas : but cf . v. 636. 67. Elmsley ^iJXaero-e. 
68. mss. Tavraxovy Monk Tavraxv (cf. Phoen, 265). 70. This 
verse is rejected by Badham, Nauck, Dindorf, and Wecklein 
because it interrupts the (mxofivOla. If, however, v. 76 is 
given to Pylades, as (with Eeiske) it seems necessary to do, 
the passage becomes more symmetrical. Hermann proposed 
to put V. 76 after v. 71. Bergk and Hartung before v. 67. 
The mss. give v. 76 to Orestes. Dindorf omits it. 73. mss. 
rptxt^Atara : the correction is Ruhnken's. 75. mss. r* dxpodivia 
or (ace. to Herm.), T&KpodtvuLy Dindorf, y* dKpo$, 76. See 
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OP. J 4^ot^€, Trot fA av T^vS* Is apKvv rjyay^s 
XP'rjo'aSf CTTctS^ Trarpos a?/* imrd/irfv, . 
fnJT€pa KaraKTCLSf Sia8o\ats 6* 'E/otvvcDV 
y)\avv6fi€(r6a tjivyddcs, l^cS/ooi xOovos^ 80 

SpofMovs T€ iroA.Xoi>s €^€7rX.rj(ra KafiwlpLOvs; 
cA^wv §€ (r* rjpiarria'a rrtoi Tpo\rfkaLTOV 
fxavias o.v ckdoifi €ts tcAos ttoj/wv t' l/tcUir. 83 

O-V 8* CrTTttS €A^€t»' Tavpt/C^S /A opovs x^ovos, 85 

€V^* "A/DTc/its (rot o-vyyovos jSw/iovs €;(€i, 

Xafiilv r ayakfw. ^cas, o (fiaariv ovvOdSe 

€iS TOixrSc vaous ov/Davov ir€(r€ti/ aa-o* 

AajSorra 5' tJ T6;(i'aio'ti/ ^ tvX2/ ''**^*'> 

KiV6uvoi' €K7rXrj(ravT% *A6rjvaL(av \Oovl -20 

^ovvai' TO 8' kvBkv^ ovdikv epp-qdrj irkpa' 

Koi ravra Spda-avr dfJLTrvods €^€iv itovcdv. 

r}K(t> Sk 7r€ur9€ls o*ots Aoyowrtv IvddS^ 

above on ▼. 70. 78. Markland (unnecessarily) eirel yh.p for 
iireiZ^y and 7' for 5' in v. 79 ; (instead of the latter correction 
Kirchhoff suggests <r' iTrtipdrrrjira for 5^ <r* ifpitrrric'a in v. 82). 
pi has alrriffdfiriw for (L and a corrector of P) irurdixrip, a 
change instructive in point of pronunciation. 79. Monk 
diadpofjuats, mss. ipipp^otp. It may be noticed, once for all, that 
this word is so spelt always by P and generally by L. 81. Nauck 
TTotvriXdTov, Herwerden oUrrpviKdrov. V. 84 in the mss. is oO* 
i^/j^X^ow TepnroXwv Ka$* 'EWdSa : evidently, as Markland 
was the first to see, an interpolation from v. 1455. 86. mss. 
ffif ff&yyovos (corrected to ^r-J; in P) ; Kirchh. erot (r&Yy<>^o^' 87. 
mss. ivOdde, corrected by Markland and Herm. to ovvddSc. 
Badham defends Mddcj which seems unnecessary by the side 
of els To(fod€ yao^, 91. mss. vipas, Badham T4pa, 94. mss. 
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ayvwTOv as yrju, o^crov. (r€ 8* icto/oo), 

IIvAaSi/, (7v yap fioi tovSc crvA.AT/Trrwp irai'ov, 95 

Tt 8p<ofi.€v; dfj,<fii/3X.rj<rrfM yap toi^wJ' op^s 

vi/z-qXa' iroTcpa KkiptaKtav wpotrafiPaxr^LS 

€Kf3rja6fJL€(rOa'j iru>s op* eyxaOtifieO' av ; 

rj xakKOTevKTa xXySpa A.i;<rctyT€S fW\Xot^f 

t58' oSvTov ea-ip^v; 'qv 8' ai/otyoirr€s ^Xas 100 

Xrj(l)6b}fX€v uo-^wreis re firjxay(afJL€voi, 

davovpL€6\ dAAct irplif ^avcii^, v€Ci>s cTrt 

Ui^eivov. 97. mss. iwndruv irpoirafi^daeis: Aid. 5w/a. irp^ d/i/34(rets, 
Kirchhoff icXc/Adira;!' Tpoaafipdaen. Vv. 98-100. 98. P. arws offv 
MBoifjiev 6m ; (Ai' being added after irwj by a «eo<md hand in 
P and S,v standing in L after irws), Aid. ?rws &p* otfv fidOoifiev 
dv ; Most of the editors who retain the Aldine reading connect 
it in sense with the mss. &v oidh Ufiev in y. 100, to do which 
they either reject or transpose v. 99. Herm. suggests chang- 
ing ^ in V. 99 to ju^ {nisi) for the same purpose. XMoifiev is 
now more generally adopted, and this necessitates a change in 
the first half of v. 100 ; otherwise the sentence ^ x^*^- etc., 
would have no verb. Badham suggested &d* oid6p i<rifjL€v, to 
which it has been objected, not only that 6d6i, and not oidd^, 
is the form used in tragic dialogue, but that inrep^rjvait and not 
firifiev, is the natural verb for that noun. Weil dy* oddas (a-ifiev, 
Kochly Cl)8* Upbv fffi/jLcv. Wecklein (whose reading seems to me 
to keep closest, after Badham's, to the letters of the mss.) &d 
ddvTov ((Ti/jbep, Any tampering with v. 99 sacrifices the alter- 
native introduced by Trirrepa . , , ^, which seems necessary 
to the passage. I have adopted Wecklein's suggestion in 
v. 100, but I am not satisfied with \ddoifiep in v. 98, and con- 
sequently suggest Tws dp* iyKa$€ifjL€$* dv ; 102. Markland put 
■a ; at the end of v. 103, and many editors have followed him. 
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IIY. <l>€Vy€lV flkv OVK dv€KTOV Ov8^ €l<o9a/JL€V' 

TOV TOV 6€0V T€ Xprf(rfJLOV OV KaKiaT€OV, 105 

ov Tot fxaKpov fikv rjXOofiev KtairQ iropov, 116 

€K T€/)MaT(ov Sc vooTov dpovfitv vdkiv. 117 
vaov S' d7raXAa;(^€n'€ /cpu^cj/xev 86)Uas 106 

KttT avT/Q* a TOVTos vorlSt 8iaKXv(€i /xcAas, 

Paa-iXiVCiv ehrQ K^ra Xri<l>9(ofJL€V fiLi;^ 

orav 8€ vvKTos ofifia A.vyatas /xoX^/, 110 

ToXfxrfreov rot ^ccrrov £k voov Xa/Setv 

dyaXfAa irdxras 'irpoa-ffApovrf. fAri\avds, 

Spa 8k yettra TpiyXv<j>(av oirov k€v6v 

Hartung also changed dXXd into d\\* ^. 105. mas. dk, 
Kirchh. re. Vv. 116 and 117, mss. oikoi, Nauck ofh-w, 
mss. ipovfjLcv, a corrector of P dfxafAev, These verses 
stand m the mss. and earliest editions at the beginning of 
Orestes's next speech. Hardion and Markland left the order 
unchanged, but gave them to Pylades. But v. 115 reads 
like the last line of a speech. It seems best with Camper 
and Wecklein to insert them after v. 105. 106. mss. 
diraWaxBivTes, L and P* dijMS, P^ SdfMvs. 111. L' t6 for to*, 
Dind. P(b, Herm. <roi, 112. L wpoffip^povTe, P wpo<r<l>€povTa, 
113. mss. 6pa de 7* etcu, Blomfield 6pa di yeiaa, Kochly f>f(rTov 
di 7* efdrw, mss. 6iroif Elmsley 6Trovy Kirchh. ^t|7, Weil 6pa 
d*fv€cm TpvyKifjxav 6irov Kcpbv, Wecklein Aw/ukA 5^ yeiffa Tpiy\6(f>(av 
dtrds K€vdiy Madvig veipa 54 7* cferw Tpiy\6<l>cjp dirov k€v6v (the 
act. Tccipa. is doubtful [Cycl. 581 is not analogous] but leads up 
somewhat to roin irhvoWi which otherwise is very abruptly 
introduced). In much perplexity I have adopted Blomfield 's 
and Elmsley's corrections, understanding KaBcivoL to depend 
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Tp6\oyos.] I^rENEIA H EN TAYP0I2. 9 

Bkfias KaOetvai* ♦ * ♦ 
* * * Tovs irovovs yoLp dya^oi 
roXfitaart, SeiXoi B' ciViv ovSkv ovSafiov, 115 

OP. dXX* €v yap €?7ras, ireurreov Xiapetv xpiSiv 118 

oToi \6ovos KpvyjravTi X,rjarofJi€v Sc/ias. 
ov yap TO rovS€ y* atrtov y€vrj(T€Tai ' 1 20 

ireo-ttv axprjo-Tov 6ka'<f>aT0v* roXp.-qrkov* 
fioxOos yap ov^cls roU veois a-KrjxI/iv <f>ip€i, 

not on 6pa. but on k€v6v» 114. mss. dyaOol, Porson i,ya$oL I 
think something mnst have been lost between KaBeTvcu and 
Todif and have therefore marked a lacuna. 115. mss. oMiv, 
a corrector of L oiJWy, cf. v. 1220. 118. mss. xwpci veKpujv. 
120. mss. t6 tov Oeov y\ Weil t6 rovde y\ 121. Blomtield 
pi-oposed (UpavTOP for the mss. ILxp^frrov^ unnecessarily. 
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HAPOAOS. 

XO. €V(f>afl€LT, (5 

TTOVTOV Sto-o-as (rvy)((i}povcra<i 

wcTpas Eu^€tVov vaioi/T€S. 125 

(u irat Ttts AaTOvSf 

AIktvvv ovpelay 

irpos (rav avkdv, euoTuXtav 

vatov \pv(rqp€is OpiyKovs, 

TToBa vapdkvvov ras (ras, ocrioj 130 

/cX^ySovxov Soi'A.a itkixinay 

*EXAaSos eutTTTTOv irvpyav^ 

Kat relxq \6pT(iiV r ivSivSptov 

l^aAAo^acr* Eupowrai', 135 

irarpi^biv oiKtov ISpas. 

€/AoAov* Tt v^ov ; Ttva (fypovriB' ^;^cts> 
Tt /x€ fl-pos vaovs ayaycs ayaycs, 
(S ;rar rov ras TpoCas irvpyovs 

€k06vTO^ /cAett/^ (TVV KWTT^ 140 

Vv. 123-136 are given in the mss. to Iph. 126. Aid. and 
L give w. 126-136 to Iph. 130. mss. offiov 6<rias: but 
K\rf6oi6xov badly wants the further specification of some word 
answering the question *' whose," and the metre, though 
possible, is extraordinary. I conjecture ocriov to have been a 
gloss explaining irap$4pioy, and replace it by ra; <rat. For 
6fftas too I read dcla (voc. ). To mend the metre Seidler arranged 
the words 6fflas 6(r, t68, wap0,, Kdchly puts in a <ras at the end 
of the line. 132. L ras (before cdfTnrou), P t^s crossed out by 
a ooareotor. 138. D P* dyes (bis), I? P^ dyaycs (bis). 141. 
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XlXlOVaVT2. flVptOT€V)(€t 

r(ov *ATp€i8av fj^Y dpurrov, ' 

8vo-6prjvrJTOLS ws Ofyqvois 

€yK€L/JuHy TOLV ovK eu/Aov(roi' 145 

fiiXwovcra jSoclv dAvpots iXiyoLS, 

atat, KYiSeiovs oilktox)s, 

oTai fwt (TVfiliaLvoxxr drai^ 

(Tvyyovov dfiov KaraKXaiofieva 

^(oas, Toiav iSofxav 6\piv 150 

WKr6%, ras t^TJ \6*6p<f)va. 

oAo/xav oXofiav 

OVK €ur oTkol TrarpQoi' 

oip.01 (fypovSos ycvva. 

<l>€v <f>€v rtav "Apyci noxOatv, , 155 

mss. fivfMT€i^ois, Barnes /uv/Korevxet 142. L drpeidav tCjw 
k\civ(3v : P^ adds t<Sv before drp. Monk thinks tup k\. corrupt 
(partly because icXctv^ has occurred so recently), and boldly 
replaces it by fiiy* dpiarovt which I have adopted. Schone 
suggests <rvip/x' before Arp, ; others y4pos or 6£\oSf Vv. 145-147. 
I have adopted Wecklein's construction of this passage, only 
altering his iw K-rfitiovs otxrois into xTidelovs ttscrovs. Eirchhofif 
calls it ' ' omnino locus corruptisnimus, '' The mss. reading is ras 
odn €iiia6(rov fwXvots pohv iX6pois ikiyoiSf ^^^iw icrideloK oUroiffuf. 
148. mss. at, Badham dtau 149. Badham icarajcXcuo^y^ 150. 
Elmsley and others strike out i^i^as, Dind. roiav, mss. otay. 
mss. eldSfJAv^ I? Id6fmv, The mss. add 6veipi» which I follow 
Wecklein in taking to be a gloss. Kochly conjectures that 
i.v'KaLKbvff has fallen out after iiciNu; 154. Herm. inserts /tot 
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i(u i(t) oat, fi(av J OS tov 

fiovvov fJL€ Koo-lyvrjTOV orvX^s 

"AiSfjf. wefA^J/as, <j> rdxrSc xo^s 

fjxkkw KpaTrjpd T€ TOV (l>Oi/JL€v<av 160 

vSpaiv€Lv yaias cvvotlovs 

Trrjyds ovp€l(ov t* €K fiocrxtav 

BdK)(ov T* olvrjpds A.otjSas 

^ovOav T€ Tovrjfia /x€\urcraiv, 165 

a V€KpOLS OiXKrqpia Kctrat. 

d\)C €v8os fiot irdyyjpvorov 

Tcv^os KoX XoiPav "AtSa, 

cJ /carol yatas * Ay afiefivoviov 170 

6aAos, (OS <f>difJL€V(j^ TciSc (Toi fl*€/xira)* 

Se^at 8*' ov ya/Q Trpos rvfi/Sov (rot 

^av^aj' ;(aiTav, ov SdKpv oicra). 

-n/AoVc ya/) 8^ (ras direvdcrSrjv 175 

TTttT/oiSos Kttt Ijuas, Iv^a 8oKijfJLa(ri 

K€Lfiat (TfjiaxOeur d tAoi/jkov. 

XO. dvTLij/dkfioxjs (pSds vfivov t* 

*Aa:ti}Tav (rot /SdpPapov d\dv 180 

affcer of/tot. 157. mss. fUvov, Heath fioOvof, 159 (and 169). 
mss. *A/5a. 161. mss. iv viirroLslirrjydi r' oiipiiiav Ik. The read- 
ing adopted in the text is a suggestion of KirchhofiTs ; others 
suppose a lacuna between vrjydi and r', whicjh Kochly suggests 
may have been filled by 6' iddrtav Kprjval(,}y\yd\a. 166. mss. 
k€it\ Nauck xetTttt. 172. mss. wdpos r<5/i)9ov corrected by 
Heath and Markland. 176. mss. xi fias, Porson koI e.aas. mss. 
doKlfJMy Porson doicfifm<n, 178. L crtpaxOetaa (P <T<l>ayx^€UTa)f 
corrected by Markland. 180. mss. Idxdv, Nauck (who holds 
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SeflTTTOtv* ttVT€^av5a(ra), 

rav kv Bp-qvoia-iv fiov<rav 

V€Kva'L fuXofievav rdv €V fJLoXwais 

"AiBas v/Jiv€t 8tx<* 'fCLidviav. * 185 

€pp€i. <l)(as (rKrJTrTpaiV, cpp€L^ 

oifxoi irarp^iov oiKiav, 

ovK «mv It' euoA^tov "A/oyct 

l3aa-iX.€iav dpxdy 190 

fl6\0oS 8* €K fxoxOdiv ^(Tcrci. 

XO. 6tv€voiVats iTnTois irravals 

upov fierepaxr op.pL avyas 

that Uixi^ always had a long penult in tragedy) dx^. 181. mss. 
^ffvoba. T (i^avdauna), L* deffTotva y\ a corrector of P deinrolv*. 
The reading in the text is suggested by Weil. 184. mss. 
viKwri fijiXeov, Kochly vixwrw fji£\i(ov : Markland suggested 
fieXofihav, 186 ff. The mss. give w. 186-235 all to Iphigeneiat 
Most editions make Iph. begin at v. 203, K5chly'at 192, but, 
as Badham says, v. 188 can hardly have been spoken by the 
choms; and on the other hand the troi of v. 202 (which 
Kochly applies to Orestes) shows that the chorus are speak- 
ing again. I have therefore made the chorus begin again 
at V. 192 (where E5chly also makes a break). 187. mss. 
^>6us. There is no second fppei in the mss. I have supplied 
it to eke out the metre. Others put tQv aCav before varp. 
189. L. rlv* iK T^f TTJs eWX/8«y, Badham tIpos iK rS>v, 
Kdchly oiKh-L rwv : th^ reading in the text is Wecklein's. 
193. dXXdfas 8\ Kochly and Wecklein omit the 5'. mss. 
i^Spas, Seidler and others i^ Hdpas, 194. mss. Updv 6fji^* 
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aXtos, aAA.ois 8* akka Tpoa-eBa 195 

Xpv(T€as ttpvos fxeXdOpoLS 68vva, 

IvOiv TWIT irp6(r6€v SfiaSdvTdiv 

TavrakiSav cKjC^aivei iroivd y* 200 

cZs oiKovs' cnrevSct 8* mnrovBacrT* 

€7r6 (rot 8at/x(i)v. 

14^. €^ apx^5 /AOt SixrSat/Awv 

Baifitav ras fiaTpoi (6vas 

Kal mjKTos K€tvas* 1^ apxas 205 

Aoxtat (rT€ppav iraiSeiav 

Motpai (rvvTcCvova-iv Oeai, 207 

ai/ Tpdnoyovov OdXos €V OaXdfiois 209 

adyos. Kochly Icpoi' 4p/i* a^fip. Herm. put in /jLcri^Xep after 
iep^y. Paley and Wecklein snggest fier^^aa', cf. EL v. 726. 
196. Seidler 4XXa«, so Kirchhoff; Weil dXXore. 197. Barnes 
pat in the r\ Of. Hel. 369. Brodaeus iir\ 200. Several sugges- 
tions have been made to get rid of the 7'. Elmsley r' (with 
r' for S* in 201). Hartung and Badham voivafi. Monk, fol- 
lowed by Wecklein, transposes,- giving e/cj3. rot. Tovt. 201. 
mss. ii otKovs. 203. mss. i^opx^h a corrector of L e^ dpx^s. 
205. Elmsley 1^ els. 206. mss. Xoxeiav. Elmsley Xoxlap (adj.), 
Herm. Xoxtat. 207. mss. ffwreivovai. After v. 207 the mss. 
have d fOfaarevOeiff* ^ 'EW&puVf which Elmsley, after Bothe, 
alters to r^ fwcurrevOeUrq. *^ 'EiSXdvuv. Seidler supposes some 
lines to have been lost before these words. Most editors put 
them in some other place^ — Monk before, and several editors 
after, V. 220— Paley after 209. I have followed the latter, be- 
lieving with him and Badham that there is a reference in the 
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a fjLva(rT€vd€icr 1^ *EAXav(i)v, 208 

A>J8as a rkafiiav Kovpa 210 

CffxiyLOV 7raTp(^2. Xwj8^ 
Kol Ovfi ovK €vyddrjTOP 

€T€K€V, €Tp€<^€V, CVKTOittV 
tTTTTCtOtS €V 8l4>pOlCriV 

\pafxd6(av AvXlBos cTrc/Jacrav 215 

VVfX<f>aV fl\ ot/JLOL, 8v<TVVfX(l>0V 

T^ Ttts N)y/0€a>s Kov/oas, atat. 

vvK 8* a^ctvov irovTOV ^eiva 

Sv(rx6pTovs oXkovs vatm 

ay ajJLOS areKvo^, auroXis a<^tAos, 220 

ov Tttir "Apyei p.kXirovcr l^pav 

ov8* l(rrols €v KaAXi<^^oyyots 

K€pKl8l HaWdSoS 'At^iSoS CtKO) 

Kttt Ttravwv TTOiKiWova^y dAX' 

alfioppavTov Bv(T(f>6pixiyya 225 

^€ti/o>v rkyyovar' drav jSu^^lSy T 

word to the name Clytaemnestra. 209. P OdXoi, L ^dXXos. 
213. Eirchhoff suggests that Slv has fallen oat at the end of 
the V. (but see on v. 216). 215. Canter, followed by Nauck 
and others, ivi^oLaav. 216. ms& v{ffx4>aiov. Scaliger vi^juL<pav, 
Musgrave vvfupeibv y, Weil v^fji^evfi. I have ventured to 
suggest viifjiApav ii\ 219. Bergk and Kochly <r\rfXjl>fyrov^. 224. 
The KoL was added by Tyrrwhitt. 225. mss. alfxoppdvTcay. 
/Monk — Tou, 226. mss. ^elviov alfM(r<rov<r* Arav fiafiovs. alfi. is 

/ probably a gloss on riyyovtra (so Monk and Kochly). Dindorf, 
Weil, and Wecklein regard the ^wfioM as a gloss and keep 

^ aX/id<r<rowr\ Madvig would alter the whole passage into 
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fHKTpdv t' tua(6vT(av avSdvy 
oiKTpov r €KPa\X6vTmv Bojcpvor, 

KoX VVV K^iViaV fJL€V /JLOi kdOOj 

Tov 8* "Apyti SfmOivra KXai<a 230 

avyyovov, ov IAmtov cirifwioTtSiov e- 

Tt Pp€<f>OSy €Tt V€OV, €Tt OdXoS 

iv X'^P^^v fjuirpos vpoi oTcpvots t* 

'Afyyti, a-KTjvTOvxov 'Opcorav. 235 

alfiappdrrtp dva^6pfur)Dfat \ ^twom (rrdibvo^ cEr^i /3e#/io^. Kochly 
fiiofiois, 227. mas. o^d* (bfoucrphw r*. 232. Wecklein r^re Ppe^^os 
Irt vcov, for the mss. A-t /3p^^, fn vlor. L 6^ ^dXof, P Bri 
$d\os, 234. inss. arifmourt^ Herm. tnifmoa, Elmsley reads 
h x«p2 iiarpib/s wpdt nifmoiah r*. Wecklein rejecte the r . 
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EnEI20AI0N A. 

XO. icai firfv oB* olktols €KX.ar(i}v OaXaararCovs 
l3ov<l>opl3bs ^/c€t, <rqfiav(av ti <roi viov, 
BOY. * Ay afJL€fivov6s re koI KXvraifivrjo-Tpas t€kvov, 

aKOV€ Katviav i^ €fiov Ktipvyfidrtav, 
I^ Tt 8' loTt Tov irapovTOS €KTrXrj(rarov Xoyov ; 240 
BOY. '^Kova-iv €ts yrjVf Kvavcav ^vfiirXtfya^a 
irkdry <l>vy6vT€^, Biicc^x^^ V€avCat^ 
Ot^ <i>i\ov Trp6(r(l)ayfia Kal OvT7jpi.ov 
*ApT€fJLi8i, \€pvifiwi h\ KoX Kar6.pyp.ara 
ovK av <f>6dvois av evrpeinj iroiovpevrj, 245 

I^. iroSaToC; rivos yrjs o-\rjp! €\ov(riv ot ^ci'ot; 
BOY. "EAAt/vcs* €v rovr* oT8a kov iripairkptu, 
I#. ovZ^ ovop* oLKova-as oTcrBa riav ^kviav <f>paxTai ; 
BOY. IlvXaSiys iKXy^ed* drtpos irpos Oarkpov. 
I^. rov ^vfvyov h\ tov ^kvov ri rovvofi ijv ; 250 

BOY. ouScts roh^ oTSev ov yap €i(rqKovcrap.€v, 
1^. ir(os 8' etScT* avTOvs Kavrvxovr^s ct Acre ; 

237. mas. vinMivw, 238. mss. nrat Kal, Reiske Tt Kal, 

241. Aid. Kvavtay ^VfiirXriyddwv, Pierson conjectured Kvavkav 
'SufivXnydda, which was found to be in the mss. 246. mss. 
yfi9 ovofi. Monk 7^8 o"X^/**» 247. Wecklein "EX\»ii/o«. 250. 
Elmsley rw fujuyw. 252. mss. irois and Kal tvxoutm, Reiske 
Kuin-vxoirm, Ehnsley wrote -jroO for irw« here, while leaving 
7ru)9 unchanged in v. 256. Badham writes wou at v. 256 but 
leaves irw« here. Dindorf, Nauck, Kochly, and Wecklein 
write -irov in both places. I have followed Weil in keeping 
^irctfs in both places, as I think the manner and nature of *the 
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BOY. aKpais €7ri pYfyfita-iv d^evov wopov — 

1^. KOI Tts 6a\aara"rjs PovKokois KOtviavla ; 

BOY. /3ovs •qkdofiev vC\//ovt€s cvaXt'^ Sp6cr(^, 255 

I#. €K€t(rc Srj Vav€At?€, ir<3s viv €lX.€T€ 

TpOTTi^ 6* OTTOt^' TOVTO yoLp fiaOelv 6i\(tK 
-)(povLoi yap "qKOVir oio eirei fjuifws t/cas 
^EX\.rjviKai(rLV €^€(l>oivi\6rj poats. 

BOY. €7r€t Tov eiapdovra 8ta 2v/x7rAiyya8(i)v 260 

jSoV? v\0<l>0pl3oVS TTOVTOV €Lcr€Paik\oiJ.€Vy 
'^v Tts Sta/Dpo)^ KVfxdT(i)v TToAA.^ (raA<^ 
icotAawros ay/xos, irop<fyvp€VTiKaX a-Teyai, 
€VTavda Sia-a-ovs eTSi rts vcavtas 
/3ov(l>opPbs rjfJLtav, Ka.v€\6pri(rtv irdXiv 265 

aKpouri SaKrvkoKTi. iropOfx^vdiV txvo^, 
lA-e^c 8** ov^ 6paT€ ; SalfLOves nves 

encounter is much more likely to be asked about than the 
place, and, as in v. 256, Iph. seems to be referring to a former 
question when she says ive7<re. At the same time I follow 
Markland and Weil in regarding vv. 253 and 255 as continu- 
ous in sense and interrupted by Iph.'s exclamation in v. 254. 

253. mss. &KTalaiv kirl. The true reading was recovered by 
Pierson from Plutarch de Exilio p. 202. a/cpat« M ptiytumv 
Ev^tlvov (sic) wourov (sic). For the punctuation see on v. 252. 

254. mss.* Koivoovlavy L^ Koivtovia. 256. See on v. 252. L vii/, P 
vvv, 257. L 0€\w, P QiKii with a» written over the et. 268. mss. 
^KovfTiv obHvu). Erfurdt and Seidler Vikovo^ o'io^ iir«t. Heath (fol- 
lowed by Nauck and Kochly) fiKova* cj Stow. Monk regards vv. 
258 and 259 as interpolated. Herm. and Dindorf mova* ov6e ino, 
Madvig iiKovar* oU* A<p* ov, 261. Aid. u\o<t>oppoi, 263. L Ay/uo's, 
P dpfioi, Aid. dpfioi, 265. mss. Kiirix^P^i<^^^» Blomfield k&vb* 
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Oacrcrova'LV otSc. ^coo-cjS^s 8' rjfjuov Tts (ov 
dv€(rx€ X^'P^ '^^^ irpocTTjv^T* €t<rt8(ov 
(J TTO VTtas Trat A€VKo6ias, vcwv <f>v\a^^ 270 

Seo-TTora IlaXai/iov, tXcws ij/xtv yei'ov, 

€tT* OUV €7r* alCTttlS Bd(T(r€TOV AlOCTKOptay 

rj N>y/0€a>9 dydX./ia6\ os tov €vy€vrj 
€TLKT€ ir€VTrJKOVTa Nrjp'QStov \op6v, 

aAAos hi Tts fidraios, dvofiiiji. Opa(rvSy 275 

lycAacrci/ cv^ats, vavrCkovs 8' €(l>Oapp,€vovs 

6dcr(r€iv (fydpayy* €<f)aa-K€ tov vo/jlov <f)6^(ff 

KXvovras a>s 6voifi€v €v6d8€ ^€Vovs, 

l5o^6 8' i5/jtw»/ €v Xlyciv rots 7rA.€ too-t, 

Orjpav T€ TQ $€(} (Tt^ayta TaTTt^w/Dta. 280 

/cdv T^8€ irkTpav drepos A.t7r<uv ^€votv 

lo-Tty Kdpa T€ 8t€TiVa^' ai/u> /card) 

/caTTCcrrlva^cv (oXeva? Tp€fJLiav aicpas, 

fiaviai^ dXaivbiVy Kal jSojT /cvi/ayos cos* 

nvA.a8iy, SeBopKas t7]v8€ ; Tqvoe 8' ov^ op^s 285 

*'At8ov Spdjcatvav, (us /x€ iSovAcrat Krayetv 

8€(vars €xt8vats cts l/i' ia-TofiitifjAv)] ; 

7y 8' € K rpirii iv av, Trvp irv€ovara Kal <f>6voVy 

X&pritrtv, 269. mss. X"P«» Markland X"P*» Vv. 273 and^ 274 
Schenkl regards as an interpolation. 278. Toumier oMdit, 
281. L. virpaVf P. Tcrpow, cf. on V. 1350 (there is acundve mss. 
contraction for av very much like <r), Wecklein irerpas. mss. 
J^ivnv, Brodaeus corrected this to ^ci/o(i/(inmodem Greek ot and n 
are sounded alike. Cf .w.673, 748, 1303, 1336, 1363, and 1361). 
283. mss. K&Tritrriva^iv, Monk K&vt<rrival^tv , 284. Herm. fiod* 
Kvvaydv &i\Iiv\&drj, &c. Wecklein suggests that Kwaydv &c 
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irrepols ipGrcrei /a>/t€/)' dyKakais tfirfv 

€Xovcra ircpl rov o^Bov, ws Ive/i/SdXrj, 290 

OLfioi KT€i'€t fjL€' TTot <^uyco ; Taprji^ 8* opdv 

ov ravra p.op<f>r\s crx/jfiaT^, dkX* rjXX,d(Tar€TO 

<t>Ooyyds t€ /Ji6(r\ii)v kol kvvQv vXay/xara, 

^ (JKKr' ^Epivvs Uvai fiVKrjfMaTa. 

i^/x€t9 8k (rvarakevTes, & $avovfL€VOtf 295 

criyy KaOrjfuO^* o 8k x^P^ €rirdcras ^t<^os, 

fjLOorxovs opovcra^ els /xccras Xciov ojrois, 

may be a marginal interpretation of KiviOwvcrcrEL (piXw. 288.' 
mss. v 6* U xtTwi^wi/. Whatever these words stand for, Ekns- 
ley was doubtless right in saying that they did not go with 
wvp fTviovaa kul <p6vov. This disposes of many conjectures 
(e.g. ef ixt'^vutv^ eV x^'^*^'"«"'» x*^"*'""'» x*'^**'**''')' I have fol-l 
lowed Kochlyand Wecklein in adopting Kirchhofifs conjee-! 
ture 1i S* U rplroov av as the least unsatisfactory emendation of: 
the words, 290. mss. irirpivov o^Oov (ace. of goal after 
epiaati), Wecklein adopts Heimsoeth's suggestion of oyxov 
for oxOov, I have followed Weil and Kochly in accepting 
Hirzei*s inpi t6v Bx^^^- 291. mss. KTtti/ei, a corrector of 
P ktcveT. 292. mss. raurd corrected by Markland to TaOra. 
Heimsoeth ravr^ &fiop<j>a vxnuar*. 294. mss. Ss <t>d<T\ Bad- 
ham a "(jtacK*, Heimsoeth x« 4>a«"*. mss. fiifinfiaTa, Nauck 

fivKntiarra, 295. P davo6fitvoi, L Bavovfitvoi. Most editors 
understand this m/3 to be a correction {dafifiovfitvoi) and Seidler 
welcomes it ecstatically. Elmsley reproves Seidler on the 
ground that the middle of Qafx^iw does not occur in good 
Greek and that the <oc would then be out of place. Badham 
says ju^ means nothing but ** second future" (/ueWwi/ jS*), 
Kochly adopts &i dafi^o^tfjuepoi, translating **ut qui aMoniti 
eramusJ^ 296. mss. vepuTTrda-as corrected by Pierson to 
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iraUi cnZripf^ Aayoi/as €ts TrXtvpa^ tcis, 

hoKiav 'E/Jtvv? ^cds aiivvtxrOai raSc, 

(00-^ alfiaTrjpov zrcXayos c^ai/^cii' dAos. K 300 

icdi/ T$8c ra? Tts, ws 6/)^ Pov<f>6ppLQ. 

TTtTTTOVTa KoX 'iropOovii€v\ C^WTrXlfcTO, 

Kd;(Xovs T€ <f>v(T^v (TvXXkyisiv t' eyx^P'^^' 

7r/3os €VTpa<f)els yap kol veavia<s ^evovs 

il>avkovs fJid\€cr6aL jSovKokovs rjyovfxeOa, 305 

•jToXkol & €TrX,'qp(a6'qfL€V €V Travptp XP^^^P' 

TTiirrei 81 /xavlas mrvXov 6 ^cWs fxeOels, 

OTClfwV d<^/>(p y€V€I.OV' 0)S S' €(T€i8oiJL€V 

irpovpyov Trccrovra, iras dv^/o Icx^v irovov 
PdXX(av dpaxTO'iav' drcpos Sc roiv ^ivoiv 310 

d<t>p6v T* dirixpr] cnapxiros t* krrnxiXei. 
Xepl orT^orac. 298. mSS. atd*}p(i) Xayovas elc TXevpti? letc. Mus- 
grave irXeupa* ^. Hartung, adopting this, further alters 
fftdfjpci) to aldiipov. Badham conjectured Ik irXtvpdv crvQtU, 
doubting the t in UU. 300. mss. cov. Markland ^o-O*. 
Weil notices that botlv here and in v. 298 (?) a 6 seems to 
have dropped out after a c. mss. ir«\oyos, corrected in P. to 
riXavov, which latter reading is adopted in the Aldine edition, 
and, strange to say, by Monk. 303. P* oruXXeyoi/T*. 306. mss. iv 
fiaKpto, Aid. iv fiiKptS (Monk (rfxiKptS)^ Nauck o6 ficucptS (but the 
preposition is necessary in an indefinite expression of time 
like this) ; Wecklein boldly reads h vavpto. Certainly if 
fUKpM was the original reading, there is nothing whatever to 
explain the fiaKpw of the mss., and Wecklein*s vavpio gives an 
a. It is possible again that ov fiuKptS may have been written 
over vaupw as a gloss. Hence I follow Wecklein. Cf. Soph. 
El. 688, Eur. Heracl. 327, Hom. /3 241 and Theogn. 74. 311. 
mss. ivi^a, SO too Luclan (quoting the passage at Amm. 47) 
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ttcttAcov t€ TrpovKaXvjTT^v €V7r^i/ovs v<f>d<s, 
KapaSoKtJv fikv Tairiovra TpavfuiTay 
<l>iXov Se Oepairciaijcrtv av8p* eu€py€T<av. 
€fx<l>p(av 8' ov^^as 6 ^€vos •7r€<TYjfxaT0'S 315 

cyvo) KXvBiova iroXefiltov irpoa-KeifJievov 
- Kot TTjv Trapovo-av a^ii<f>opav avTolv TrcXa?, 
(^/A0)^€ ^'' ij/i€ts 8* ovK dvUfxev 7r€Tpov^ 
j8aAAovT€S, oLAAos aA.Ao^ci' Trpoa-Ktifxevoi, 
ov 8rj TO Seivov irapaKkXevp! '^Kovaafiev' 320 

HuXaSi;, OavovfieS*, dAA' on-ws OavovficOa 
Kakkicrd^' €irov fiot, (jxicryavov <nrdcras X^P^' 
ws 8* ciSofiev SiTaXra TroAc/xtoiv ^t<^i;, 
(^vy?; Ae7rata9 i^eirifATrXa/iiV vdwa^, 
dAA' €t <l>vyoL Tis, drepoL TrpocKeifxevoi 325 

l^a A Aov avTovs* €t 6c towtS' cocraiaTO, 

.av^tS TO VW VTTCtKOV l5/0ttO-O-OV 7r€TpOiSi^ 

dAA* i^»/ ajTiOTOV' [ivpltav ydp Ik X^/'*^ 

and Hesych. s.v. Elmsley (on the strength of the mss. 
authority at Soph. Trach. 678 and Ar. Eq. 909) altered it to 
direct?. The authority of late writers is not enough to prove 
that ^aw ever formed contractions in a in good Greek. Still 
Weil and Kochly read Avixj/a, 312. mss. cuttjJi/ows 0<l>m : 
Lucian (ut supra) viwXov (for irsirXtov) and €ux»jirTovs v<pdi: 
Aid. eifir^KToii v<f>atv : Herm. suirrvKrovi (an invention of his 
own). 315. mss. Avat^a^, 316. mss. lyvoaKz xXudwifa corrected 
by Scaliger to iyvto K\v8utva, 318. mss. irtrpovc, a corrector 
of L viTpoK which perhaps goes better with the following 
irpovKtlfupoi : cf . v. 325. I have, however, kept irirpov^ (cf . 
V. 1376). 320. mss. irapaKiKtvafi\ but cf. Wecklein, Curae l^i- 
graphicae, p. 62. 327. mss. a5ri^ fWil. -MolL ) cf . v. 1432. Schaef er 
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ovSels ra rrj^ Scov Svfiai' rjvo-roxet f3aX,wv, 
fjLokis §€ vtv roXfin fxkv ov \€Lpovfi€Oa, 330 

irkrpoKTi xeipdv <^a<ryaK', cts Sc yrjv yovv 
KapAn^ Ka6€urav, wpos 8' avaifra TrjcrSi yrjs 
Kopl^opkv vtv. o 8' €(rt8ci)i/ oo-ov raxo? 
Is xkpvipds T€ Kat a-^ayeV ^vepwk croi. 335 

eSxov 8€ TOtdS' w ucavt crot ^cvoiv 
(r<l> ay ia irapetvar koLv dvaXia-icQS ^ivovs 
Toiova-Sc, Tov <rov *EAAas aTrorto-ct <^vov 
8iKa9 Ttvoixra r^s cv AvXtSt (r<^ay^5. 
XO. davp^axTT lAc^a? tov <^vkvffy oo-rts ttotc 340 

"EAAi^vos €jc y^ ttovtov ^A^€v a^cvov. 

I^. £?£!/. O-y /i€K KOfU^e TOVS ^€VOV9 fJLoXttiV^ 

a^i9y Aid. o0T(« and ISpao-o^ (for the nun. ^poo-o-of}. 329. mas. 
tirrvxit, P \a/3cov, L fiaXAv ; tfa^:« can be no doubt that XafiJov 
is wrong. For the former word I have adopted Badham's i 
conjecture ri^<^^'^^» He remarks that r is often mistaken/ 
for T in mss. (fOT the i/w cf . Wecklein Ourae Epigraphicae, p. 33). / 
331. mss. vtptfiaWovTcs, corrected bySeiske to the aor. mss J 
ij^KXi^afttv, Bothe i^tKO^afiev, Herm. ^f«Xe</ra/u€r, Koehly 
^^eicXEi^a/aei/ 1 ir»irXoi<n (for ireTpoi<ri), 333. P^ KaBtiaa, 335. 
mss. TE xipvt^&i Tt Kal <r<l>dyi* irrtinri aroi. Aid. td« X*'''''^* 
a^ayC i^iirtfiirtf Valckenaer als x-> Hartung M x*'^*'^' vtpetydt, 
Musgrave a(f>aytV, In itself vtfmydt would seem preferable, 
but would not explain the mss. <r<t>dyi\ Kdchly adopts both 
of Hartung's corrections. 339. Kauck regards this verse as 
an mtarpolaticm. Kikshly proposes iiiovaa for rlwowa, 341. 
mss. 'EXXijyov. Though 'EXXnv is four times found as a femi- 
mne in tragedy, Elmsley, in his craving for grammatical 
regularity, alters them all— here he proposes 'EXXiivWov y^. 
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Tct 8* €v6dS* T^fcis ovK a^povTicrryjcrofiev, 

(J KapSla rdXaivay irpiv fuv €i9 ^€vovs 

yakrjvbs r^crOa koL <f>i\oiKrlpiJMiV del, 345 

€is Oov/Ji6<l>vX.ov dvaiJL€TpoviJL€vq SdKpVy 

"EAAiyvas dvSpas r^viK ds X^po.s XajSots. 

vw 8* €^ 6v€ip<av oicriv rjypi.(afJL€$a 348 

S-VOTOW p€ krj\l/€<T$% OlTLvis TToO* 7]K€T€, 350 

/cat tout' ap' '^v dXi/^€S, ycrOop'qv, <f>i\ai' 
ol hvoTVXti^ yap rotcnv €VTV)(^ecrT€pOiS 
avTots KaKWs irpd^criv ov ^povov(Tiv €v, 

343. mss. ola <l>povriouiJLida, In the first place, the middle 
future of this verb is found nowhere else; hence Badham 
wrote 4>povTiovfitv ola xpv. Then ola for ola iarai is extremely 
harsh ; hence Reiske proposed oaia tppovriovfuda, I have ac- 
cepted Madvig's conjecture oix &4>povrtaTv(rofitv — not because 
I feel any confidence that that is what Euripides wrote, but 
because I cannot help thinking that ola <ppovriovfitv was a 
commentator's explanation of some expression that was equi- 
valent to (ola) fppovTiovfAiv, the change to the middle being a 
subsequent metrical correction. 346. Badham has eflectively 
defended the crasis 6oiffi6<l>u\ov, The mss. have rd 6fx6<l>vkoif, 
Aid. T* ovfi6(pv\ov. Monk unhesitatingly rejected this and the 
following lines. 349. In the mss. this line runs ^okovo^ (a 
corrector of L ioKovoav) dpicn-^v firiKiO* i]\iov ^Xitrsiv, I have 
r followed Nauck in rejecting this line, not because of the slight 
I irregularity of the ^okoOo-o (after Ijypiaafitda), but because the 
^ firiKtri, (for oi/Kirt) does not fit in here, and gives the words 
the look of an adaptation from some other line. 351. mss. 
^iX^miiv^ corrected by L. Dindorf to riadofitjv. 353. mss. airrol 
KaKwi vpd^avre^ oif ^povovaiv eiJ. Seidler fcaXeus : those editors 
who adopt this reading make air, KaK.irpd^, mean ''if they 
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dkX' eWe TV€Vfia Ato^ev rjkO^ Trawrorc, 
7] TTopOfiis, ijrts 5ia irerpas ^vfnrXrjydBa^ 355 
*EA.€Viyv dirqyay IvSd^, rj fi aTrwXccrc, 
MeveAccov ^, tv avrovs dvT€TiiJL<iiprj(rdiJLrjv, 
TYjv IvOd^ AvXtv avrt^ctb-flt t^9 €ic€t, 
o5 ft' wore iJj6(r\ov AavatSai X€tpovfj.€v6i 
€(r<l>a^ov, Up€vs S* ijv o yevvrjoras TraTrjp. 360 

oip.01' KaKtov yap 7<av tot ovk dfivq/iovto, 
ocras yeveiov \etpas l^rjKOVTtara 
yovctTOiv T€ Tov T€k6vtos €^apT(t}fi4v'qy 
Xkyovcra ToidS'' <5 vdTcp, wfi<l>€Vo/JLaL 
wp,<l>€vpLaT alcrxpd irpos orWev' ftiyr?//) 8' c/A€ 365 
o-€^€v KaraicTctvovTos *K.py€iai T€ vvv 

have themselves been happy once," but, as Hartung pointed 
out, the word for once is indispensable; hence Dindorf con- 
jectured xdXat icaXws, Rauchenstein airrol varr ed irpd^vres, 
Wecklein retains KaKws and reads rotat, hv(rTvx<£<Tr4poi^ in v. 
352. But this, though suiting the present situation, can 
hardly be called a general maxim. It is too special. I have 
adopted KirchhofiTs conjecture airroh kclkQ^ vpA^aaiv, because 
the following verses show that Iphigeneia is considering 
the case of men plunged into sudden misfortune. 354 and 
355. I have here also adopted Kirchhofifs conjecture dW 
€W€ and ^ vopOfds for the mss. dXX' ovre, and ov iropSfds, Of. 
V. 439 ff., where the chorus refer to their mistress's eiJxa/. 
366. mss, diHjyay, Badham KaHiyay (? Slv ^aV). 357. mss. 
fuviXaov, corrected by Barnes to MevkXeav, 359. mss, ot fi\ 
corrected by Pierson to oC fi\ 361. mss. tQp to08\ corrected 
in Aid. to tQv r&r\ 365 and 366. mss. 5' ifi-fi and *kpy€Lai rk 
vw, Kirch, leaves 5' i^iii and conjectures /w for viv in v. 366. 
It seems simpler to adopt Reiske's iiU for iyi-fi along with 
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vfivovoTLV vficvaioicriv, avXdrai SI vav 

fUXxidpoV '^fiels 3* 6X,\vfJL€cr6a irpbs o-kOtv. 

*'AiBrjs 'Axi\X.€vs ^v &p, ovx o UriXkio^^ 

6v /Mil TrpoTCtVas ttoo-lv, iv apixdrfav fi 0^0*9 370 

€t9 alfJMTTjpbv ydfAov kiropO/Aeva-as SoAy, 

€y<a 8k keirrQv ofifxa Bi,a KakvfAfxdrtav 

Ixowr , oBcXijiov r ovk dv€ik6/iriv x^potv^ 

OS vvv oAa)A.€v, ov KaxriyvrJTQ arrofia 

(Twrji// VT aiSovs, ws iov<r €is Urjkktas 375 

p.i\a6pa' ToXAci 8* d7r€$€p,rjv dcntdcfiaTa 

€i(ravOis, m ij^ovcr is''Apyos av TrdXiv, 

J rXrj/iov, €t rkOvrfKas, i^ otwv KaX.(ov 

eppeiSy 'OpcoTa, koI irarpos ^TyAxo/xdrwv. 

Ttt T^ deov 8k fi€fx<l>ofw.i (ro</>i(r/xaTa, 380 

iJTis /SpOT^v fi€V rjv Tts ot^Tat <l>6vov 

l3u)p,<ov diretpyei, fivirapov o)S riyovfieirq, 383 

Heath's and Tyrrwhitt's vvv for viv in v. 366. 370. mss. 
TpoiTciTTas, Badham vporelvas. Bemays and Bothe (followed 
by Dindorf) irpocelaut. Badham iipfidTcjv fi for the mss. dpfid- 
Twv, Aid. &pfidT(av 8* (keeping vpoa-ctiras). 373. mss. iScXipdv 
TovTov elKSfirpf. Tjrrrwhitt oifr &v€t\6fJi.TfVf Herm. r* ovk &v€ik6fji.iiv, 
Kdchly OVK dveiKSfirjp, but this last does not explain the toOtov. 
374. mss. KcunyvfJTTf, a corrector of L Kcuriyv^cpf cf, v. 1473. 
T yiTw hitt KaffiyvT^. 375. Elmsley, followed by Monk, lovaa 
IIi7X^wf. 377. mss. ctaavTis, 378. mss. icaicwv, Beiske koX&p, 
Weil remarks that the text must have been altered by some 
commentator who thought that xaKurv best suited Orestes'a 
misfortunes, forgetting that Iphigeneia knew nothing about 
them. 380. Barnes, Monk, Badham, and Nauck, mark a 
lacuna before this verse. Anyhow, as Weil says, we must 
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avrrj §€ $v(riaLS "qSeTai pporoKTOVois. 

OVK €0-0* OTTOIS €TLKT€V I7 AtOS Mfiap 385 

Aryria Too-avrrjv afxaOtav. €y<o /zcv ovv 

Tol Tavra'Xov t€ deola-iv erTidfiara 

aTTurra Kptv(o, iraiSb^ '^o'drjvai popif, 

Tovs B' €v6d8\ avTOVS ovras dvOpiOTroKTovovs, 

CIS rrjv $€ov rb <f}av\ov dva<f>kp€iv Bok(o' 390 

ovScva yap oifiai Saifiovtov fTvat KaKov, 

suppose Ipliigeneia to have paused here. 382. mss. ^ koI 
Xoxeias 1j veKpoO diyo x^po"^' This verse seems to have been 
rightly rejected by Badham and Kauck as an interpolation. 
The details and the x^po^^ certainly appear unnecessary and 
weaken the sentence. 384. mss. a^rj, Portus avn/j, 385. mss. 
h-€K€v Av, Porson irLicrev, Herm. vcnr' ^€K€v, Klotz (rcKey &p\ 
Badham well defends the imperfect, saying that as tIktcj^^'I 
am the parent of," so (tiict€ = ** she was the parent of," cf. v. 
23. Kochly defends the mss. reading. Badham, however, 
considers vv. 385-391 as spurious. Nauck rejects vv. 387 and 
388, reading toOs ivOdd' in v. 389. 386. Nauck Avofdav for 
dfjuidiav, 387. Herm. inserted the re after TavToKov. 390. 
mss. rdv $€6p, a friend of Markland's t^v dchv, L t& <l>av\op, P 
Tov ^aOXoF. 
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2TA2IM0N A. 

XO. Kvdveai Kvdvcai cttjvoSol OaXdcrcraSj (rrp, a. 

IV oTcrrpo^ 6 iroTuyixevos 'ApyoOcv 
a^€vov kir oTSfia SuTrepaaev 'lovs 395 

'AcrirJTiSa ycuav 
Ev/xoTras BiafJL€i{l/as. 

TtV€S ttot' dpa Tov evvSpov SovaKoxkoov 
AiTTovTcs Evp(oTav 40Q 

7] pevfiara ar€p.va AipKas 
l^aa-av l^acrav a/xtKTOV alav, euSa Kovp(^ 
8t^ r€yy€i 

^iDflOVS Kol TTCpLKlOVaS 406 

394. ms8. iiv, Herm. iv\ P and L* irerdfievos, but L* 
and all editors vtyrdfjLevos. Perhaps we ought to retain 
werdfjievoi and read vdrta in v. 409? 395, mss. €if£cii/o«/, L^ eif- 
^evovy Monk A^evov. P dieir^paffev : by a corrector in L vore is 
added. To' fill the place taken by this irore (where two long 
syllables are wanted) some editors supply an ace. (Bergk, fol- 
lowed by WeU, vbpmvy Wecklein rdv poOv, Kirchhoff *lib) re- 
gardless of the fact that neither xepdw nor (with two very late 
exceptions) any of its compounds are used in the causative 
sense of make to pass. (Wecklein also suggests 8ieTr6p€Vff€, but 
does not write it.) Erfurdt, followed by Herm., Monk, Bad- 
ham, and Kochly, supplies *IoOs, a word which may have been 
mistaken for EOTE (lOTC). 397. Wecklein Sia^ict^at, for the 
mss. dia/iei\f/as, 398. L dpa, P (and so Seidler) dpa. L^ dov- 
aKb^oov (so Elmsley), L^ and P hovaKb^oa, 403 and 404. mss, 
Ko(fpa diariyyci ; the correction KOJ^pq, dlq, is Elmsley's Monk 
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vaovs atfia /Sporeiov; 

tJ poOiots €tAoTtva9 SiKporouri Kwras dvr. a, 

€W€iJ.\//av €iri TToWia K-ufiara 

vdtov o\riixa Xivoiropoicri r avpai^s 410 

<j>iX6ir\ovrov a/xtA,Aav 

av^ovTCS [nkdOpoKriv; 

<i>i\a yap kykv€T kXins Iv r€ Trodrjfiaxriv 

dirk'qo'Tos dv^/oawrois, 415 

reads Atds, Dind. Koiipa BLa. 406. vaoik is Elmsley's correction : 
P vaov, L w — a corrector of L vaQv, 407. mss. iXarlvois (a cor- 
rector of L etKarivois) and Kdnraus : Kirchhoff suggested 1j p, 
eiKarivois diKp&roio Kibiras : Wecklein puts elX, and kwit, in 
the gen.: j>66ios is never used in tragedy as an adjective, 
cf. infra v. 1133. 409. mss. ^Xevo'ai', and so most editors. 
Dind. vSpevffav ; Kdchly, following Rauchenstein, reads 
iw€fj.yj/av. 410. mss. \tvow6pois, Erfurdt, followed by Herm. 
and Wecklein \woir6pouTiv : the t*, which is necessary to the 
sense, was added by Monk (followed by Nauck and Weil). 
Rauchenstein and Kochly Xipotovocs iv aifpau. 413 and 414. 
mss. <pi\a yiap iXvls y^ver* iirl iHjfMffw (here and in 412 L has 
the V ephelcysticon and P omits it) Pporwv: the last word, 
which would make the dpSptlnrois in the next line tautological, 
has evidently been put in to fill up. Bergk proposed irrl ye 
iHijmaiv. frodififM<n for vififiaffi is Wecklein's suggestion, though 
he reads y^yovev iiri. None of these correspond in metre to w. 
398 and 399. This correspondence is, however, effected by 
Monk's transposition of iXiris and ly4v€r\ and the substitution, . 
which I would suggest, of l^v re for iirL I suppose the 76'er* of 
the mss. to have arisen from a misreading of iv re (or possibly 
y' (p T€ ?), and then to have caused the exclusion of the fy6'er* 
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6\/3oV ^dpOS 01 <j)€pOVTaL 

irkdvrjTiS iir* oTSfia iroXets T€ /iap/Sdpov^ ireptovres 

yvtafia 8' oTs fi€V aKaipos oA- 

/Sov, Tots 5' CIS pJkcrov 'qK€L, 420 

TTWs Terpas toIs <rvvSpofid8a^f crrp, ^. 

ITiOS ^LVctBaS dvTTVOVS 

aKTots iTcpaurav 

dXip.€vov aiytaAov €«•* *A/i^tT/3tTas 425 

podiov SpafidvT€S, 

oirov ircKny/covra Kopav 

N>//5^S<ui/ Trcxrt X9P^^ 

[xeXTcnHnv iynvKkiois, 

Trkrfa-iaTLOun ttvooTs 430 

before At^s. 417. The re is added by a corrector of L, but 
omitted in P. 418. mss. Koival 86^ac, a corrector of L k€vcU : 
Elmsley Kcivf 56^g, Bergk koiv? 86^q„ 421. The mss. put ver, 
after <rvpS. : the correction is Musgrave's. 422. Eanchenstein 
^tP€i'8av, 425. mss. vapdXiov, Seidler (followed by Dindorf, 
Nanck, Kirchhoffy and others) irap &\iov : but it is difficult to 
see what end could be gained by the repetition involved in 
Trap* ftX. cUy, coming after dxrAs ivepourw, Wecklein dXlfievov, 
426. mss. f^o0Up, Bergk ftoSluv, Wecklein ftodiov. 428. L (cor- 
rected) rQy 'NrjpTiLdonf, P Niy/MyfJaw. Herm. put in wo<rl to com- 
plete the metre; so Weil and Kochly : Wecklein 6Ta, 429. 
mss. iyKVK\lois, a reading which favours vwrl in v. 428. Most 
editors follow Markland in reading iyK^Kkioi, 4S0. L has koI 
before TkiiauTloun, P omits it. This koI must have been put 
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(Tvpi^ovTUiv Kara irp-vfivav 

€-i;i/ae(i)V irrfSaXLtav 

avpaicTLV voTtais 

rj 7rv€v/xa<rt Zc^v/oov, 

rdv iroXvopviOov lir alaVy 435 

kevKav dicTav, 'Ax*A.^os 

SpOfAOVS KaXXuTToStOVS, 

d^ivov Kara irovrov' 

€16^ €vxcu<rtv 8€(nrocrvvois dvr, /3'. 

AijSas 'EA.€va <^tAa Trots 440 

eXdovcra rvxoi rdv 

Ipi^Sa XiTTOva-a iroAtv, iv dft<^t X**^''"^ 

Sp6<rov alfJMTripdv 

€tA.tx^€to-a Aat/xoTO/x^ 

SeoTTOiVas x^/>* ^^'T/ "^^^ 

TTotvds Sovor' dvTtirdAovs. 

in affcer the vwrl dropped out. 432. For evpaiuv, which is 
difficult, Herwerden suggests evirayQv, Bergk eUdiov, 433. P 
oi^patf, L (corrected) and Aid. aHpais ivy which Herm., Kochly, 
and Wecklein adopt. Moat editors, with Kirchhoff, read 
wipcuaiv. 435. mss. vd\t6pptSop, 436. mss. d^tW^s. 438. 
P A^eivoyy L . . , ^civov, a corrector, ev^eivov. 439. mss. deo-- 
TooT&vas, deffiroiP^ois is Markland's correction. 442. mss. 
XcUra (Wil.-Moll.). 444. For the mss. elKixOeiira (a corrector 
of L i\ix&€iffa) which Kirchhoff calls a vox corrupta, Kochly 
proposes ir^vicBeUra, Bergk xcpvi^^ctira, 445. mss. ^d^]/, Seid- 
ler (followed by Herm., l^auck, Bind., Weil, and Wecklein), 
^dyot— unnecessarily. 447. mss. iJSun' h> rfyf^. Herm. rjdun' 
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Be^alfu&^y *EA.Xa5o9 €k yas 

TrXbyrrjputv cf Tts efSa, 

SovXeias IfuScv 450 

S^iXalas Travo'Lirovos' 

rdv yap oveipois diro^aCr) 

861JL01.S iroXei T€ 7raT/o<j)^ 

r€fyirv<i}v vfivtav airoA.av- 

€tv Kotvav X'^P''^ oX)Sy. 455 

CrVV€p€lCr$€VT€S X<0/50VCrt, V€OV 

7rp6<r<l)ayfia Ocas' <nyaT€, <l>iXat. 

rd yap *EXA^va)v aKpodlvia Syj 

vaotcrt ircAas rdSc ^aiV€t* 460 

ov8* dyycXtas il/evSets IXa/ccv 

&y d*. Weil suggests ^^((rra 5' &y t6^ iiros, which correspoikls 
to V. 430 : Dind. 45t<rr'. 448. mss. dc^cU/ied*; so Herm. and 
Eirchhoff, everybody else follows the Aid. in reading de^fieaO*, 
452. mss. (#cal) ydip dvclpaa-i c-vfi^alriVf which is neither rhythm, 
nor sense : the xal is an addition of a corrector of L. Kirch- 
hoff suggests [el] yiip dvcipoKn (rwelijv, Herm. kolL yAp dvelpois 
ivi^TIv, Kochly el y^p dueipois t<rw eft;. Wecklein el yAp 
iveipoii Ua Kpalvoi, The reading in the text is Weil% who 
holds cvjji^alri to have been a gloss on diropaUri, 454. Herm. 
vTvwv. 455. P dwdXavatv, L dvoKav... corrected to diroKaikiy, 
P and L 6\^a: a corrector of L 6Xj3w : Kochly 5X/3ov. Vv. 
456-466 are given to Iphigeneia in the mss. Seidler, followed 
by all modem editors, gave them to the Chorus. 456. mss. 
didiifiois I Markland (followed universally) dldvfAoi, 458. Ton- 
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fiovK^p^os avqp, 

& TTOTVt', €1 (Tot, rd^ a/0€<rKon-(u9 

a9 o irap ij/uv 465 

vofws ov\ 6<rias dva<f>aiV€L. 

pius Sef for dcaj. 466. The mss., followed by many editors, 
have "EXXiyeri 8ido6s before dm^i^t. These words make no 
sense, and it seems best to follow Bergk, Weil, Kochly, and 
Wecklein in erasing them. "EXXiycrt (as they say) may well 
have been a glosd on i^/ur, and when it got into the text, 
some thoughtless person put in dtdoiH to fill up the metre- 
Kirchhoff suggests *^X. do0els diro^vci. 
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EIIEI20AI0N B. 

1$. €T€V' 

ra rrjs $€ov fuv irpforov «us KaXJos €Xjf 
<l>povriarT€ov /wu /*€^€T€ Tiav ^€Viav X^P^^y 
a)S ovTcs Upol fitjKer ciScrt S&r/uoL. 

V(XOV 3* €<rO) aT€l\OVT€^ €VTpeirC^€T€ 470 

a x/>^ *Tt TOts TTopoixrt icat vofudercu, 

TiS apa fi'qrqp 17 tckomt v/wt? 7roT€ 
. TraTrjp t; d8€X<l>YJ t , ci yeytocra rvyxdvei, 
omv arrepeto'a 8i7rTV\(aw V€avuav 
dvd8€X<t)OS €<rrat. ras Tvxas rls oZiS' ot<^ 475 

ToiatS' €(roi/Taf.; iravra ydp ra twi/ ^cwi/ 

7ro^€i/ iro^ if'^cT*, <o TakalTTtapoi ^evoi; 479 

ws 81C1 [xaKpov pkv rriv8* kirXexxrar^ \06vay 480 

468. P <pp<ynffT4ov, 470. mss. j'aoiJj, Valckenaer woO. 474. 
mss. (TTepnBetcay Scaliger o-repetira. 475. P of5' ifrt, L oTS' tfry: 
the latter is far more pointed. 477. mss. KaKbv. This word 
makes no sense, and is either a corruption or an interpolation. 
On the latter assumption Weil conjectures TikK^ which I have 
adopted. Kirchhoflf proposed ^porCbVy Wecklein <ra0ws (tauto- 
logical), Kochly Bttol. V. 478 in the mss., and in all editions, 
runs 71 yiip r&xyi iraprfffay els t6 dva/mdis. This is only saying 
over again what has just been said twice before in w. 476 
and 477. Hence I have left this verse out in the belief that 
it is a *' parallel passage" which has found its way from the 
margin into the text. According to Wecklein, P. W. Schmidt 
and Hirzel are of the same opinion. 481. mss. (a-effO* A4i : 
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fiaKpov 8' air' olk(dv \p6vov la'txTUf. 8^ kcito). 
OP. Tt Tttvr' oSv/oct, KttTrl tois fikWova-i vta 
KaKoicri A.V3r€ts, rJTis d iroT\ <o yvvat; 
ovTOt vofii^ia (TOtpov, OS av /ieAAcai/ davetv 
'] oLKTif} TO 6€t/jia rovXkdpov viKav OkX-g^ 485 

(Tiorrjpias avekiris' ws 6i;' €^ ci^os 487 

KaK<a (rwdTTTei^ fiiapiav t* 6^\i(TKdv€i 
6vrj(rK€L 6* ofJLoCtas' t^v rvxrjv B* iav \p€iav' 
Yjfias Be firj 6prqv€L trv' ras yap ivOdBe 490 

Ova-ias eTrurTafxearda Kal yiyv(acrKOfi€v, 
1$. Tr6r€pos ap vfi<Dv €v6dS* divofiao'fiii'os 

TLvkdSris K€KX)/Tat; toB^ fiaSetv tt/owtov deko). 
IIY. 6B\ €t Ti Brj aroi tovt €V rjBovy fiaOetv, 
I^. rotas 7roA.tTr;s Trar/otSos "EAAryvos ycyws; 495 
IIY. Tt 8* av fia^oixra toSc TrAeov XdfSois, yvvat; 

Dobree fagg^c gi 6. Elmsley etretr^* ^/cet. As Weil points put 
AH and AEI are not unlike each other. Nauck reads irnKpiiv 
d* dx' otKuv x^^^^ €(T€<r0^ del Kdrta, 482 and 483. mss. vifv : 
Porson P(»)» Cobet vfv | Xvirei KOKdia-iv : Bergk vfv \ Kaxois dXiJets. 
484. Seidler (who retains v. 486 with Hermann's ou5' for ovx) 
reads Kraifciv for Oayeiv, though the latter is confirmed by a 
quotation in Stobaeus (Anth. viii. 6). This modification, 
besides, as Weil says, putting very unpleasant language into 
Orestes' mouth, does not suit vv. 487-489, nor does v. 486 which 
is evidently, as Markland saw, an interpolation. It runs thus 
'in the mss. ovx Bans "Aidrfv ^771)5 6vt* olicril^erat — a ** parallel 
passage." 487. mss. Ay iXwli corrected by Brodseus. For i^ 
^6s Wecklein conjectures dpd* ip6s. 493. Elmsley conjectured 
XiXcKTai for /c^/cXiyrai, referring to v. 1047. 494. I have followed 
Blomfield and Monk in giving w. 494 and 496 to Pylades. P 
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I^. TTOTC/OOV d8€\<l>(i} fJLYJTpOS CCTTOV €K fliois ', 

OP. <l>tX6Tr)Ti y. €a-fx€v S* ov Kaa'iyvqTia ycvci. 
I^. <rot 5* ovofia Totov €$€$' 6 yci/i^cras warrjp ; 

OP. TO fl€V StKatOI/ SlXTTV^ClS K€K\yfl€d* ttV. 500 

I^. OU TOVT* €p(aTia' TOVTO fl€V BoS TQ TV)(J), 

OP. dvmwfioi $av6vT€^ ov y€ X,i^ ji€6* dv, 

I^. Tl 5c <f>6oV€tS TOVT ; ^ 4>pOV€ls OVTii) fj,€ya ; 

OP. TO o-w/xa 6v(r€LS rovfiov, ov)(l rovvofia. 

I^. ov6' av TToAti'- <f>pdu(r€ias rjTis €<rTi (rot ; 505 

OP. CV^^^^ y^P OT^Sci/ K€p8oSf (OS ^avov/i€V^. 

I#. X^P^^ ^^ 8ovi/at T^vSc K(uA.v€t Tt (r€ ; 

OP. TO KXiivov* Kpyos TrarpiB* ifiriv €mv\oiiai, 

OP. €K Twi' '^IvK'qvCiV y\ at ttot' ^<rav oX^tat. 510 

W* ^(TTt, I^ 55* efrt: the latter is clearly right. 498. mss. 
<l>i\6TriTi 7*' ifffikv 5* ou Koaiyvfyru), y{tvou, Nauck tpCK&njrl 7' 
^(T/*^!', o\} KOLaLyirfjTd) y4p€i. Nauck first wrote ^iJtrci, but after- 
wards adopted Kochly's y^vei. The 715^01 is evidently due to 
V. 496. I have, however, kept the 5* of the mss. and write 
(/>i\&njTi, 7'* ifffjih 5* ov Koaiyv/iTd) y4v€L. 500. P and L KoXoLfLcd* 
&p. One Paris ms., however, has KCKMified^ &y, which Herm. 
corrected to KCKKjuied^ Av. As this form is very unlikely to 
have been put in place of Kokoifieda, 1 have adopted it. (For 
the form, see Curtius' "Greek Verb" Ehg. trans, p. 423.) 
503. L ipdovets tovt*, P 0/)ove?s tout': for the latter, which was 
the reading of all editions, Tyrwhitt conjectured <p0ov€iSy which 
was afterwards found in L (cf. Ion. 1025). Herm. rf for the 
mss. ri ; So Monk. The correction seems to me preferable. 
5= "are you really" &c.: ^=**or is it that" &c. 610. 
Monk (followed by Badham, Weil, and Wecklein) put in the 
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I#. <l>vyds 8' dinjpas TrarplSoSf rj iroi^ t^W y 

OP. <l>€vy<i} TpoTTOV ye &} tiv ov\ €K(av Ikcjv. 512 

I^. Kol firjv iroOeivos y' rjXOes €^ 'Apyovs fioXiav. 516 

OP. ovKovv €fiavT(^ y' €t 8€ <roi, <rv tov6' €pa, 516 

I^. dp^ dv TL fioi <l>pd&€uis (Sv iyij) 6ik(a'y 513 

OP. 0)5 y €V 7rap€p y(fi rrjs efirjs ^vairpa^tas, 514 

I^. Tpoiav uT(as oT(r6\ tjs aTravraxov Xoyos, 617 

OP. u)S firJTPor' w<f}€\6v ye firjS* iSiav ovap, 

I^. <l>a(rtv viv ovKeT* oixrav oix^a-daL 8opi, 

OP. €(TTiv yap ovTois ov5* aKpaW YjKova'aTe, 520 

I^. *EA.€i^ 8* d<l>iKraL XeKTpa MevcXeo) TrdXiv; 

OP. ^'f«, KaKb)S y iXOovcra rtav €p.tav tlvi, 

I^. KOL WOV VtI ; Kdp.o\j^p TL TTpov^iXei k(xk6v, 

OP. ^irdpTQ ^vvoiKet T<p 7ra/oos ^vvevverQ. 

I#. (0 /iuros €ts 'EXAryvas, ovk €fu)t ftov^/* ^25 

OP. dTreXavcra Kdyta Stj ti tQv Kelvrjs yd/jL(av, 

I#. vocTTos 8' *A;(at(i)i/ kykve6\ <us K-qpva-a-era.i ; 

7* after Mvki/vwv. 511. Scaliger put in the 5* after ^vydf. 
Vv. 515 and 516 were brought next to v. 512 by Kirchhoff. 
516. mss. ffif TovT* tpa : Reiske and Barnes trif rodd* epa, Seidler 
and Bothe <rif tov6^ 6pa, 514. Hermann put in the 7* after the 
u)s. Wecklein reads B-^oficu for ttjs ifxris. Badham (leaving 
the line, as it is in the mss., without the 7') puts a mark of 
interrogation at the end of it. 518. Scaliger conjectured ISeip 
for the mss. Idiiv, 521. Weil, finding that P and L (our two 
mss. for this play) both read Sujfia for the \4KTpa of the other 
mss. at Medea, v. 140, has put yjKTpa for dSfw. the mss. read- 
ing here. Anyhow, in the face of w. 523 and 524 dcj/m cannot 
be taken literally. 527. P ws (ncnpifffffCTcu, Vv. 527-530. 
Usener (Rhein. Mus. 23, p. 167) puts w. 627 and 628 after 
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OP. ws irdvS' aira^ fi€ (ruXXa/Jowr' dvurropets. 

I^. irplv yap davelv crc, tout' hravpecrOat 6€\<a, 

OP. €\€y\\ hr€t8r) toiJS' I/o^s* Ac^co 8' cyw. 530 

I^. KaA,;(as tis rjXOe fiavris €K Tpolas irdXiv ; 

OP. oX(i)A,€v, ws '5»' €V Mv#ci;vatots Xoyo9. 

I^. w TTOTVty 0)9 €5. Tt ycl/o 6 Aa€pTov yovos ; 

OP. ovTTOi vevoarqK' oTkoVj Ictti 8', ws Aoyos. 

I^. oAoiTO, VOCTTOlf fl'JTTOT^ €tS TTaTpaV TV)(^(iiV, 535 

OP. fJLYjSkv Karevxov wavra rdK€Lvov vocrct. 
I^. 6€Tt8o5 Sc T^s 'Nrjf'jj^os toTi TTttts cTt ; 
OP. ovK eoTiv aAAcos Ackt/o' cyi//*' li' AvAtSi. 

520 and rejects w. 529 and 530. At first this appears to 
simplify the arrangement greatly, at the same time that it gets 
rid of an unpleasant line (v. 529). But Helen's return, the 
object as it was of the whole war, does not stand on the same 
footing as the return of the other Greeks, and so the question 
about it comes in well immediately after that about the fall 
of Troy. Also v. 631 would follow too abruptly after v. 626. 
629. I hkve adopted Wecklein's tout* for the mss. Tovd\ 633. 
mss. &s ikn ydp [6?]. Musgrave most happily corrected it to 
C)s cO. tI yhp 6, 632. Lenting proposed ws y* for ws. There 
are, however, so many places in this dialogue where a 7' is a 
necessity that it seems best not to put it in here where we can 
do without it. 637. mss. 8^t5os 5* 6 t^s NiypjSoj. Elmsley hi 
for 5* 6, Monk 'AxtXcus 5' 6 referring to v. 663. But Eur. 
always has XX in this name in dialogue, and there seems, as 
Wecklein says, a special propriety in making Iph. forbear 
to utter a name that touched her so nearly. Ci below b 
ffTparrrY^s, In the mss. reading Oer. is out of place, and the 
words would mean, **Is A. a boy still?" 538. Weil reads 
dXX(MS for the mss. AWtas (P AWus 6^): but this does not suit 
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I^. 8dAta ya/o, ws MTcurtv ot ttcitov^otcs. / 

OP. Tts €? TTo^'; (OS €v wvvedv€i Tttc/)' 'EAAoSos. 540 

I^. eKCtOev €ifii' irais €t' ov<r^ dwdyXofirjv, 

OP. opSbis TToOeis dp* eiSevat rdicci, yvv<u. 

I^. Tt 8' 6 CTTpaTrjyos, ov X€yov<r' €vSaifiov€tv ; 

OP. Tts; ov yap ov y ly<^8a twi/ €v8a£/;bOV€i>v. 

I^. 'At/D6<us cAcyero 81} Tts 'Ayafiep-vtov dva^, 545 

OP. ovK o?8'' clircA^c Tov X6yov tovtov, yvvai, 

I^. /A^ wpos OetoVy dXX* ctc^', Ti/' €V(l>pav6(a, ^€V€, 

OP. TeSvy)^ 6 rXrjfjMVj irpos 8' airwAccrcv rti'a. 

I^. T€OvrjK€ ; TTOLiji. (TVii<f>op^ ', rdXaiv* lyw. 

OP. Tt 8* loTci'a^as TOVTO ; /Jiwi/ irpo(rrJK€ otol ; 550 

I^. Tov oXjSov avTov Tov irdpoid* dvcurT€V<a. 

OP. Sctvws ya/3 €K yvvaiKos otxerai (r</>ayets. 

I^. (0 iravBdKpvTos rj Kravovcra ^w 6av<av. 

OP. iravcraL vvv rj8r) prjS^ cpbynja-rjs Trkpa, 

I^. TO(roi/8€ y, ct {"2; tot; TaXanrwpov Sdpap. 555 

OP. OVK €a"Tf irats vtv ov €T€;(', ovtos wAcctcv. 

I^. w (rvi/Ta/3a;(^€ts oZWos.— ws Ti 8^ ^cAwi/ ; 

the 7(£p in the next line, though it seems to improve v. 538. 
Mainland eyrffi* iv, for the mss. eytjfiep, 539. mss. &i ^xuru^, 
a corrector oflj&sy^<f>., Nauck <!;$ ta-aatv, Wecklein suggests Cjs 
<f>d(rKov(nv, 540. Wecklein rd/*0* for rd^*. 541. Badham 
(followed by Nanck and Dind. ) dxi^xV^^i unnecessarily, for 
the mss. AiruAdfirpf, (Herm. irous d\) 544. In L over elfdcufjL&vuv 
iffTi is added as a scholion. 547. P €tir\ 552. L deip^^ P 
d€iv6s» Kochly, to avoid the ambiguity of ywauKSs, proposes 
SAfmpToSf Heimsoeth Idlas ydp. 553. Wecklein ^ for &, P 
KraoftbVf L avdjv corrected to davdv, 554. mss. ipuyr^trcK, P 
ip<aHl(rr}s, 556. P ttws for irais. Hartung aMs for o5ros. 558. 
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OP. irarpos Oavovros alfxa TtfKapovfJxvos* 

1$. <^0. 

ws €v KaKov ^LKatov flcrerrpd^aro* 

OP. aX)C qvjtpi TTpos 6€(ov cvrvx^* SiKaios (av, 660 

I^. AetVct 6' Iv ofKois aAAov ^Ayafi€fjLV<av yovov ; 

OP. AeAotTTCV 'HAeKT/oav yc irapSkvov fiCav, 

I^. Tt §€ ; (r<l>ay€L<n]S dvyarpos €(m tls Aoyos ; 

OP. ovScts y€, ttX-^v ^avowav ovx opav kJxxos, 

I#. TttAati'' €K€[vq x<u> KTaviav avTrjV Tran/jp, 665 

OP. KaKTJs yvvaiKos X^B''^ axaptv aTrwAcro. 

I#. 6 Tov SavovTOS 8* IcTTi TTcus " Kpy€i TraTpos ; 

OP. Icrr , a^Aios yc, KovSafiov koI iravraxov, 

I^. ^cvScis 6v€ipOLf x^^P^^* ov^v iJt' a/oa. 

OP. ov5* ot <ro^oi y€ Sat/xov€S K^KXr^ikvoi • 570 

TTTiyvwi/ 6v€ip<i}v €larlv dylrevSkarrepot. 

mfls. TTjv5e rifuopoj^fievos, Blomfield dyrmfJiupoifievoSf Kochly <r0' 
(bTirt/wi)/)oj5/i«'os, Elmsley (followed by Nauck and Dindorf) 
oT/Lta Ti/A., F. W. Schmidt vTJfM rtfi., Weil rjSe rtM-, Hermann 
r<iJ5c Tt/A., Wecklein (who keeps the mss. reading in his text) 
suggests Trarp^ dlicnv 5^ Hjvde rifi. Elmsley*s reading sounds the 
most natural, Weil's comes nearest to the mss., Wecklein*s leads 
up to the biKcuov in the next line. 559. mss. ^0' (Jf eit kolk&v. 
Elmsley (followed by Monk) <f>ev*tas ed Kaicfiv^ Badham &i oi KoX&Vf 
Nauck C)s 4>ev Kaxdv. Elmsley suggested i^evpd^ro for eUrcTp^ 
as the latter is not used elsewhere by Euripides. 560. I would 
suggest op T i for ov rd. evrvxet seems stronger by itself, and 
the mention of the gods* agency is hardly in place here. 566. 
Elmsley, to mend the metre, proposes dxd/Krov c&Xero. 568. 
L eo-r , P effTiv, 570 and 671. These two vv. are given by L 
to Iph. All editors follow Heath in giving them to Or. Aid. 
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TToA-vs TapayfJU)S €V t€ rots Oilois €vi 

KOLV rots ppOT€L0LS' €V 8k AvTTCtTat fJLOVOV, 

or* ovK a<l>p(ov wv fidvTetov ireLo-dcls Aoyois 
oAwAev ws oAwXf rowrtv ilSocriv, 575 

XO. <^ew <^i;' Tt 8|^/u?s 01 t' €/tioi ycvvijro/ocs; 
ap' €t<rtV; 5/5* ovk €Mrt; rts <l>pdcr€i€v av; 

I<^. aKovcrar • €is yo/o Siy rtv* 'qKOfi€V Xoyov, 
VfjLtv T* 6vq<riv, c5 ^€Voi, (nrcuSovo*' a/ia 
KOLfioL TO^B* €v fidki(na rjjSe ytyj/crat, 580 

€t 7ra<rt ravrov Trpayfj,* a/DccTKovrws ^x^^* 

following P makes Iph. go on to v. 575 (possibly Iph. should go 
on to V. 671). Herm. oi55' (in v. 570) for the mss. and Aid. 
oii6\ Nauck suggests Tv<p\Qv for irrrjvcjp in v. 571. 572. mss. 
0€oTSf Barnes, after Scaliger, Beiots, 573. mss. iv S^ XvireTrai. 
Over Xvir. in L a late hand has written XelireTai, which Monk, 
Badham, Dindorf, and Paley adopt. Herm. ?v 5^ Xvwetadai 
with 5 T (so Dindorf) in v. 574. (But, as Badham says, it is 
ipt, and not iv, which is used for (v€(tti, and besides it is 
iripcari, and not l^vearif that is wanted here.) Kochly 
\vTrrip6p. Kirchhoff, Monk, and Dindorf all suppose some 
lines to have fallen out after v. 573. The lines seem hopeless 
as they are. I would suggest iv d^ Xinrctffdcu fUyci. \ & 5' ouv. 
676. mss. iifieTs ot r kyjol yevpifJTOpes, Nauck ij/iup, marking a 
lacuna before ol and omitting r i/Mi, because it appears to have 
been added to L after thems. was written. Wil.-Moll. says r 
ffiol was put in by the original scribe of L. Kochly ijfjuy ol <pi\oi. 
I have kept the mss. reading. 579. P a-trovdiis, L ffwovdrjs 
with ai written above, Musgrave ffTeidova, 580. mss. t65', 
Markland t6 d*. mss. fidXiffra y* ovrUf Porson Stde, Nauck 
fidXiara toOto, Heimsoeth (followed by Weil) fAdkurra rydCf 
which I have adopted, believing ovt^ to have been a marginal 
c 
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64\oLS av, €t (rw(raifJLL (t\ ayyciXat tl fxoi 
irpbs "A/oyos IXdwv rots €fiois €K€l c^tAots, 
ScAtov t ev€yK€LVf riv rts OLKT€ipas ifxe 
eypaxj/ev atx/*aActfTOS, ovx* t^v ifirjv 585 

<t>ov4a vofiC^ijjv X^^P^t '''^P vofJLOv 8* viro 
Ovrp-K^iv (r<f>€, TTJs Seov raSc SiKai* "^yovfievris; 
ovBeva yap ef^ov 5oTts 'Apy66€V fiokiov 
eis "Apyos avdis tcIs €fids cTrwrroAas 

7r€fl\//€L€ CrCD^CtS TCOV €/l5v <f>t\(i}V TlvL 590 

<rv 8', €? ya/o, ws eoiKas, ovt€ Svcrycv^s 

/cat Ttts Mviojvas oTa-Oa ^ovs Kayu) 6iX<jD, 

a-wSriTL KOI (TV, fiLO-Obv ovK aurxpov Xa/^tov 

Kovffxav €KaTi ypafifjLaTtav o'lOTYipcav, 

ovTos 8\ €Tr€LW€p woXis dvayKttfct TaSc, 595 

interpretation of rySc, 582. mss. d^Xets, Portus 64\ois. 587. 
mss. dv-fyrKciv ye, Markland <r0e for 7e. mss. ravrat Pierson 
rdSe. Herm. suggests iiyoi^fievos as a possible alternative for 
ijyovfiivrii, taking SUaLa as a substantive (cf. above v. 559) and 
suggesting rd for ye. Vv. 588-590. mss. d77etXat fio\d}y : 
Portus and Markland AyyeiXcUf which alteration Seidler sup- 
ported by putting in 8* (Elmsley, better, r ) after rds in v. 589. 
Musgrave (followed by Badham, Nauck, and Dindorf ) 'ApydOev 
for dyyelXai, Weil ^Apyeidv fw\(i)P | els yaiav, Wecklein ' A/yyetos 
fiokibp. Monk regai'ds the three lines as spurious. 590. L 

Pi 
tIpos, P tIvos, P^ tIpi, 591. P SvfffiePTfis, L Svayep'fii, 592. mss. 
Xoi^s KdyCi) diXij, Badham y wj KdyCi) OiXw, Kirchhoff y Cxne f£ 
dHl>€\eTp, Musgrave <f>l\tif for diK<a, Kochly iy6 for Kdy(Jb, Perhaps 
wemight read xo^s KdyCi)fii\(a. 593. Many unnecessary alterations 
have been proposed for the xal <j<j (see Explanatory Notes). Weil 
alters the whole passage (for the worse, I think). 598. Herm. 
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^€^ y€V€(r6<o dvfia x<Dpi(r6€h (rkd^v, 
OP. Ka\(a^ lAe^as raXXa ttA^v Iv, <o ^cv»/* 

TO yol/D (r<t>ay7Jvai. tov6' €/iot pdp<ys fJi^iya, 

6 vavaToXfav yap eifi* €y(o rets (rv/i<^o/oas* 

ovTos §€ <rv/t7rA.€t rwv €/xa>v fi6\d<i)v x^piv, 600 

ovKovv BiKaiov kir* okkdpip r^ tov8' €/x^ 

;(a/otv Ti0€(r6ai Kavrov €K8vvai KaKwv, 

dXX* c5s y€V€(rO(t}' t^Sc fiev SIXtov StSov, 

irkfiyfr^i yap "Kpyos, iScTTe croi KaAa>$ c^^'^* 

l5/xaS 8' 6 XPVC^^ KTCtV€TO>. Tct TWl/ <f>lk(s>V 605 

at(rxi<rrov CKrrt s KarafSakitiv eis ^vfi<l>opas - c < 
avTos crecwTat, Tvy;(av€t 8' oS* (Sv ^t'Aos, 

I^. (J A-JJ/A* apicrrovy ws a^' cuyevovs rtvos 

^tfrys Tr€<f>vKas rols <^tAots t' opOios </»tAos. 610 

TotouTOS €try twv c/awv opjocnrop^v 

wnr€p AcActTTTat. Kat yotp ov8' eyw, ^vot, 

dvaScAc^ds €t/At, ttA^v o<r* ov;( opiocrd viv, 

hrel Sk fSovXci ravra, tovSc Trifixj/op^v 

hkXrov <f>€povray crv Bk davet* ttoAAt) Sk tis 615 

(who says he follows the mss.) rdvde fioi, Lncian (Am. c. 47), 
quoting vv. 598 and 599, has t6pS^ ifioL As Badham says, 
r^d* ifjMl stands on its own merits, not on the authority of the 
Lucian ms. 601. L ifU, P ifii with ol written over the second 
e. 604. Lucian (ut sup.) has tt^/a^w. 607. L aiauyrai, P 
ffufferai.. Nauck (following Aid.) (riirwarai. Cf. Buttmann 
Ausfr. Gr. IP. 295. Herm. puts a colon after ^/Xos. 608. 
mss. "^'/ue, Seidler and Porson (almost universally followed) 

^V* 610. L 6pe6s, P 6pe6t. 615. Eirchhofif davi. All 
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TTpoOvfiia <r€ tovS' Ixovcra rvyx^^v^i" 

OP. 6vcr€i Sk Tts fi€ /cat rd Seiva T\rjcr€Tai; 

I^. €y(o* ^6as yap t^vSc Trpoo-TpoTnjv €x<o. 

OP. a(r]Xd y, (0 vcai/t, kovk €v8aifiova, 

I4>. dAA' cts dvdyKriv K€ifX€0\ rjv <l>vXaKT€ov. G20 

OP. ttVTi) ^i*fi€L Ovova-a OrjXvs a/xrcvas; 

I^. ovK* aA.Xd xa*Tryv d/x(^( (nyv X€pVL\j/op.at. 

OP. 6 8c (r<l>ay€vs rls; €l rdS^ la-ropelv fi€ XPV- 

I^. ecro) 86fi(i)v TwvS' €t(rtv ofs fie Act rdSc. 

OP. Td(f>os Sk irotos 8c^€Tat fi', orav Sdvd) ; 625 

14*. irvp Upov €v8ov xdiTfia t* evponrov irerpas. 

OP. </»€{J- 

TTWs dv /i' dScAi^s x^^/^ 7r€/)t(rTctA€t€V dv; 

I^. pdraiov cv^^v, <o rdAas, oo-rts ^ot' cf, 

rjv^oi* fxaKpdy yap j3apj3dpov vaUt xOovos. 
ov fxrjv, €7r€L8rj rvyxdveis 'A/oy€tos wv, 630 

d\y c5v yc Swarbv ov8* cyo) 'AAct^to X^/^*^- 
ttoAtji/ T€ ydp crot Koa-fiov €vOri(ru) rdfjn^, 
^av6(^ t' ikaii^ crtafw. crov KaTaarf^earo), 

-^ Kat rrjs opuas dvOefioppvrov ydvos 

editors follow the mss. in reading ^avet. 616. Weil adopts 
Toumier's irpofirjOla for the wpodv/da of the mss. 618. mss. 
TTjide, Bothe Hjude (so almost all editors). 622. mss. ovkow, 

the o{fv being erased in L. P x^P^^^f^^* 624. Monk (<r(a for 
etffu), 626. Diodorus xx. 14, in quoting vy. 625 and 626 has 
X0ov6s for Tirpas, 631. mss. iyCi) \c/^w, Markland iy^ 'XXet'^w. 
633. Wecklein, after mentioning seven violent alterations of 
the mss. Karaff^iffta, proposes abv KaTa^nreitTU) SifMi on the 
strength of Orestes v. 1239. 635. els vvpdiv paXia is Canter's 
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^ovO^S ixekLO-a^s €t$ Trvpav jSaXia cre^cv. 635 

aXA.' ^TfjLL BeXrov t €K Oeas dvaKTOpiav 

oiOTb)* TO ixkvTOi 8v<rfJL€V€S fxr) ^fxov Xafiys. * 

<l>vXa(r(r€T^ avrovs, TrpoairoXoL, Scct/awv aTcp. 

L(T(i)S aeXirra t(ov ifiiov <^iXu>v rivl 

irkpL^fs} TTpbs "Apyos, ov fidXioT' lyo) <^tAw, 640 

KOL SeXros avr^ fwvTas ovs SoKet Oaveiv 

Xeyovcr' diruTTOvs "^Sovds aTrayycXet. 

excellent emendation of the mss. els irOp ifipaXujf. As Weil 
suggests, the corruption most likely arose from the assimila- 
tion of the V of TTVpdv to /x, and irvpkfi ^a\Q became irvp ifjt^d\(6v. 

636. xnss. re, to which iK is added by a later hand in L. 

637. li otffta, P etiTu). L Xa/3^s, P /SaX^s. Kirchh. suggests 
/iij Awv *7icaX5s. 640. Brubach gives (bv for flv. 641. Weck- 
lein suggests x^ SiXros, 642. Portus (followed by Weil) 
XiiyoviT Avlarovi* Certainly the Tiards is weak and dirhrovs 
apposite. 
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K0MM02. 

XO. KaToXo^vpofiai <r€ rov xepvi/^iov (rrp. 

pavCcTL I3apl3dp<av 

/JL€X6fJL€V0V alfiaKTOLS. 645 

OP. oTktos yap ov ravr', aAAa ^aiper^y w ^ivai, 
XO. 0*6 Sc Ti5xtt5 pAXKaipaSy (u v€avta, dvr. 

(r€l36fjx0\ €ts irdrpav 

OTL irSB* €7r€/xpd(r€i, 
IIY. a^rjkd TOi <f>ikot(ny 6vq(rK6vT(t)V <^tA.a)V. 650 

'HMIX. a . (0 o-X€TAtot TTO/iTrat. 
*HMIX. jS'. </>€u </>€v, 6ioAXixra4. 
'HMIX. a\ ai(u, 

643. Weil suggests KaTo\o<pvp6fu6a to make the strophioal 
responsion syllabically complete. 644. After f>avl<ri something 
corresponding to the els trdrpav of v. 648 has fallen out. Of 
the many guesses Elmsley's ^ap^dfnav seems best in sense, as 
contrasting well with e/s irdrpav, 646. Badham is right in 
f calling Reiske's conjecture otv for oi **in/elicimma" 647. 
mss. fjL&Kapoi &: Seidler, metri gratia, tu) for <b. But, as 
Elmsley says, fa; is out of place in the middle of the sentence. 
Kirchhoff /MKolpas, so Wecklein. Weil adopts Schoene's 
fjMKdpioSf which suits the metre best. Kirchhoflfs, however, 
gives the best sense. 649. mss. fl-6r', Elmsley ^^. 650. mss. 
ToTSf Elmsley rdde, Herm. roi, Vv. 651-653 have been very 
differently arranged in different editions. The mss. originally 
assigned 651 and 652 to Pylades, but a correction in L put 
XO. before 651. I think Hermann is right in giving 651 to 
one division of the Chorus, 652 to another, and apportioning 
the double aiou in like manner. Wecklein, omitting the second 
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•HMIX. j8'. aiai. 

XO. TTorepos 6 fiiXeos fiakXov cJvj 

€Tt yap dfJL<f>iX,oya SiSvfia fiefwve (f^prjVf 655 

0*6 Tapos rj (/ dvaoTCva^o) yoots. 

alai and adopting Monk's a-i/ di before 8i6\\v<rat, arranges the 
words as strophe (down to ^cO (/>cO) and antistrophe (down to 
alat). Anyhow irdrepos begins an 'Ett^S^s. Weil gives 651- 
056 to XO., and reads <p€v <p€\j Sv* dXKvaou' (see also on 654). 
The mss. v&repos o fiiXKonf is hopeless. Musgrave and Herm. 
irdrepos 6 fiBXXov ; K5chly ir&repoi 6 fJuiXeos ibv ; Wecklein eclec- 
tically wSrepoi 6 fjiAXeos fiSiWov Cbv; Weil ir6T€pos tv fioKKov. 
655. L dfj.(pi<p\oya, F* dfKpl^Xa. Ed. Brub, dfi<l>iXoya. mss. 
f^4/JLriif€^ corrected in L to iiAfiovt. 
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EHEKOAION r. 

OP. HvkaSrif Tr€'jrov6as ravro tt/dos detov ifioi ; 

UY, ovK otS*' €p<ji)T^s oy Xcyctv €X'^'^'^^ /^« 

OP. Tis €<rTlv rj veavLs; ws*EA.XijytKa)S 660 

avqp^ff '^fiais rovs r* Iv 'IA.t<f) ttovovs 
vooTov t' 'AxatWK Tov T* €V ot(t)VOts <ro<f>bv 
KdXxavT* 'Ax^A-Aews t* ovo/xa, icat tov a^Atov 
'Aya/AC/xvov* ws (}KT€ip dvrjpm-a re fx€ 
■ywaiKa TratSas t\ etrrti' 17 ^€V7; ycvos 665 

€K€t^€v — 'Apy€La Tts* ov yol/o av ttotc 
SeXrov t* Ittc/attc Kat raS* i^€fidv6av€V^ 
(US Kotvd Trpda-(rov(r\ "A/oyos €t irpaxro'oi KaAws. 

IIY. l^Sris fx€ fiiKpov ravTo. 8k <^^a<ras Acycts, 

ttA^v €V ra ya/o rot paucriXcbiv TraOrjfiaTa 670 
Mra<rt Travres, (ov cTrtoT/oo^i} Tts ^v. 
dra/) St^A^ov xdrepov Xoyov rivd, 

668. mss. ra^d, Elmsley ra^rd, followed by most editors. 
Dindorf and Wecklein keep raM, 664. mss. ^KTeipeu itfrfptora. 
Heath v/creip* dtfripuyra. Markland, followed by Weil and 
K5chly, 0KT€tp€P iffHaTa. I prefer the former, because the com- 
poand seems better able to govern the two accusatives than 
the simple iipuTa. 666. Nauck (perhaps rightly) 'A/yyeiwns for 
'AftyeLa tls, 668. mss. Tpdffffei, Herm. irpdatroi, 669. mss. raura, 
all editors radrdi except Monk who proposes rAXXa. P <l>pd(ras. 
070. Herm. roi, for the mss. tCjv, 672. mss. BiTJXBe, but, as 
Markland says, *'qui8 diTjXOel" Herm., who takes the Xiyoy 
Tivd as referring to iv in v. 670, and regards t4 ydp rot . . . 
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OP. TtV ; €ts TO Kotvov Sovs afxeivQV av fJidOots. 

UY, atorxpov ^avovTOS orov /SXeTT^iv 17/ias <^aos, 

KOLvy TrcTrAru/ca, Set fi€ /cat kolvq Oav€Lv, 675 

Kol SctAtai/ yap koi KaKrjv K^KTrp'Ofiai 
"Apyei T€ ^(UK€(i)v t' €V 7roAvirTvx<p X^^^^ 
8o^a) Se rots 7roAAo«rt, ttoAAoI ydp KaKol, 
irpoSovs o-€(r(oa-^at cr' auTos cfcS oikovs fiovos 
•q Kdct>€8p€va'as €7rt vcxroixrt Siofiacrt 680 

pdxj/aL fiopov (TOL (rrjs TvpavviSos X^P'-^f 
eyKXripov ws Sr) cr^v Ka(riyvrJTr)v ya/iwv. 
TttUT* ouv <l>o(3ovfxaL Kol 5t' aMTX^i/J/s c^w, 
KOVK Icr^' OTTO)? ov XP^ (rvv€K7n/€vcrai fi€ (tol 

TLs fjv as parenthetical, makes Iphigeneia the subject of SirjiXde, 
But the two following verses do not suit this at all. Mark- 
land proposes dieXde, Porson dtriKdov : of these I have adopted 
the latter, because it agrees best with the fiddois of the next 
line. 673. mss. /idBrjs, corrected in P to judOois (cf. on v. 281). 
675. mss. T IrXeucra, Eeiske 7' for t ; Elmsley prefers 5* to 
7 , but suggests d^ xXeiJtraj (cf. Hipp. v. 22), Nauck re irXei^aas, 
Weil TT^TrXeufca, which I have adopted, as it gives a very good 
sense, and comes near to the letters in the mss. Wecklein 
takes Elmsley*s first suggestion 5* ?7rXeu<ra. 679. mss. irpo8o{/s 
(T€ (Tu>^€<rff, The elision of the at seems inadmissible (cf. 
Lobeck ad Aj. v. 191). Erfurdt ffwdeU, Elmsley prefers 
(Tw^eis T , but proposes aeaCoadai <r (followed by Kochly, Weck- 
lein, and Weil), Badham (followed by Nauck) atadeh S', and 
later (rcadeis alone. 680. mss. koU ^oyei^o-as, Lobeck (Ad. Aj. 
v. 610) Kd<f>€8p€tj(ras (so Wecklein and Weil), Bergk (followed 
by Kochly) 0oj'ei5<rat <r and pdrpas in v. 681. KvitJala regards 
V. 481 as spurious. 682. L and P ^yKKiipov, Flor. 1 (a copy of 
L) dKXrjpop which Hermann adopts. Dindorf, Nauck, and 
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Kot <rv<r<l>ayrjvai Kal irvptaOTJvai Sefxas, 685 

<l>l\ov ycywTa kol <f>o/3ovfi€VOv \j/6yov. 
OP. €V(f>rjfia <l)(av€i' rd/xa Set <^/o€£V KaKa, 
airXas 8k Awras c^ov, ovk ota-ta 8t7rAas. 
o yap (TV Ai;7r/oov Ka-TrovctStoTov Acycts, 
ravT* loTiv i7)tAtv, et (r€ a'VfXfio\$ovvT' ip,ol 690 
icTcvw' TO [Mv yap cts I/a* ou KaKm €;(€i, 
irpaxra-ovd* a Trpdavto wpos OetoVy Xiirelv jSiov, 
(TV 8* oAjSios t' €?, KaOapd V, ou vocroOvr' ^X^*^ 
ixk\a6p\ kyiii 8\ 8v<r<r€firj koi 8vcrTV)(^, 
a-didels 8k TratSas 1^ efxrjs ofioa-iropov 695 

KT-qa-dfJievos, "qv I8ft)/ca crot 8diiapT* c^eftv, 
oi'Ofia t' €ftov ycvoiT* ai/, ovS' airats Sofios 
Trarp^os ov/aos €^aX€i<t>0€irj iror* av. -• 
Bergk would reject the line. 687. mss. Kcucd, Person (followed 
by Nanck and Wecklein) ifii. I have retained Kaxd, because 
I think that by putting the stress which this involves on the 
ifii, the contrast introduced by the 64 in v. 688 is obscured 
(see Explanatory Notes). 690. mss. raur, Markland tovt\ 
L. Dindorf raut'. 692. L Xijo-civ, L* XtJtciv, P X^arcip, Is. Voss 
(followed by Paley) Xt^etv, Monk Xelvetw, Badham XiireiV, which 
even the conservative Kirchhoff adopts in his text. 695. 
Markland and Musgrave irauSas r. 696. mss. KTrfadfieyos, 
Wecklein, who holds that the r in v. 697, followed by add4, 
is a proof that a finite verb has gone before, proposes Krfyrcu 
6.V (so too Paley). This is a violent change, and it seems 
better to suppose that oiibi after the re stands for ovre (i.e. it 
would have been ovre if ovtc instead of re had preceded it) as 
at Oed. Col. 366 titi^i follows tc. The anacoluthon may well 
have been chosen to avoid the too constant repetition of opta- 
tives with dv, 697. Keiske lUvw, r 6^, Markland ovd* Axas. 
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d\X l/wr€ Kol {^ Kol SofJLovs oficci warpos. 
orav 8* Is 'EAAaS* imrtov t* "Apyo? f-oXys, 700 
Trpos Sc^tas (re r^trS' iirurKrj'TrTO} raSe* 
TvyL^ov T€ xwcrov KOLirides fJLVTjfieid fioi, 
Kol SaKpv^ d8£\<firf Kal K6fias Soto) rd(f><j). 
ayycWe 6* ws oAcdA.* vtt' 'Apyetas Ttvos 
yvi/aiKos, d/i<^i /3(i)fxov dyviarSel^ <f)6vo), 705 

Kttt /x^ TrpoS^s ftov T^v Kacriyvqrrjv ttotI, 
eprjfjui KiqSri koI Sofiovs opiov irarpos. 
Kol X^V' ^P'^v y^P <t>t\TaTov or' rfvpov <f)t\<OV 
(o (TvyKvvayk kol a'vv€KTpa<f>€ls ipx>l, 
(u TToAA* iveyKfav twv J/xwi/ a;(^iy KaKcui*. 710 

i^/AttS 8* 6 ^ot/Sos fidvTLS cuj/ c^cixraTO* 
rexvi/v §€ $€fi€uos ws irpog^aO* *EAAa8os ^ 
aTnJAoMT* ai8ot twv irdpos pjavT€vpdT(av. 
(J) TTarr' cyo) 8ov$ ra^a Kat Trcto-^els Aoyots, 
p.rjr€pa KaraKTa^ avros dvraTToAAu/Aat. 715 

IIY. €OTai rdffios crot, xai icao-tyv^Tiys Ae^os 
OVK Av TTpo^oiqv, tS TciAas, cttci (t* €y(a 
davovra /AaAAov ij pXeirovB* €^<a ffn'kov. 
drdp TO Tov Oeov <r' ov 8i€<fi6op€v yk tto) 

701. mas. o-c, Harfcung (followed by Kochly) or«. 705. Monk 
reads ^vov (i.e., of Clytaemnestra). 707. Aid. ir/wWus for 
bpSiv. 710. Aid. (^$ for <&. Markland suggests iviyKai as 
Bounding better here than iveyKdn^. 713. mss. din}Xa(r6i', the 
correction is Heath's. 716. P jcara/crAj rds (WiL-MttU 
holds vv. 714 and 716 to be spurious). 717 f. I hope no one 
wiU adopt Weil*s cold-blooded iirel oi^ (T^tY^l^Xiwom-a /jloXKov 
II ewbve' ^<a (plXov, 719. mss. y* o* dU<p0op4v (P dU<f>e€tpiv) 
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fidvT€VfJLa, KatVcp lyyus €(rra)Tos <fi6vov, 720 

dAV tcTTlV €<TTIV 71 Xlav SviTTrpa^La 
Xiav SiSovcra fX€Ta/3o\ds, orav rvxy. 
OP. criya' rd ^oipov 8* ovSkv bxfteXel jn* cth^* 
yvi/i) yap lySc Siafidriav €^<a Trepf, 

I^. aTTcA^c^* r/xcts Kai 7rap€VTp€7rl^€T€ 725 

(ravSov fioAovTcs rots l<^c(rTa)ort crcfiayQ, 
Sikrov fikv atSc irokvOvpoi StaTrrv^at, 
^cj/ot, rrdpudiv* a S* €7rt tomtSc /JovAofiat, 
aKoixraT*' ouScts avros €V Trovots t' di/ry^ 
oral/ T€ Trpos to Odpa-os Ik (fioPov iria^, 730 

/x^ TTw. Those who wrote this seem to have thought that 
Pylades was alluding to his own escape. So too Aid., which 
alters ^(TTrjKas in v. 720 to ^arriKa, regardless of metre. One of 
the Paris copies of L had a4 irta. Nauck is probably right in 
reading or' oi and yi irta. The y which was introduced at the 
same place in the next line, may have caught the eye of the 
transcriber and been the source of the error. 720. mss. Kahoi 
7* ^77ij'j iarrjKas <}>bvov, Porson (on Med. 675) says that in 
Attic Greek ye never comes immediately after roi. Hence 
Elmsley proposes KaLirep iyyi>s iorOros <p6vov, Monk kcI rovS* 
iyyifs ^(m/zcas <l>6uov, which Badham adopts. Hermann (who 
misquotes Elmsley badly) makes light of Person's rule. Er- 
furdt proposed simply to write Kalvep instead of jca/rot 7'. 727. 
mss. and Aid. iroX^OprjPoi, Fortunately, as Musgrave was the 
first to discover, Aristotle has preserved the true reading 
troKOBvpoi when quoting this verse at Ehet. iii. 6. (If he had 
not we should have been obliged to torture some sense out of 
TToKTifSpyp'oi,) 728. mss. ^ivon, Pierson corrected this to 
ihoi. 729. mss. aiJr^s, Valckenaer and others airrb^. The t* 
after vbvoi's was inserted by Kochly. 730. Wecklein suggests 
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cyw Se rap 13(0 fiy dirovocTTrjcras x^^^^^ 
Orjrai Trap' ovSkv ras c/ids hno'ToXd^ 
6 TrjvSe fjL€kX(i)v SeXrov els " Apyos <l>€p€Lv. 
OP. ri SrJTa BovXei; rtVos dfJLrjxoiV^h trkpi] 
I<l>. opKov Boro) fxoL rdcrBc iropO pL^xxriiv ypa<j>ds. 735 
OP. tJ KavTtSoxrets t^5c tov5 ovtovs \6yovs\ 737 

' I<l>. Tt XPVH-^ Spdcreiv ->/ rt /a?) Spaorctv; Xcyc. 
OP. Ik yyjs d<^i]or€tv fii) ^avovra /Sap/Bdpov. 
1^, SiKaiov eliras' ttws yet/) dyyeCXeiev av; 740 

OP. ry KOI Tvpavvos ravra crvy^(opi}(reTai; 
I^. Trela-io crcjye, KavTrj vaos eicr/S'i^crdi) (rKd(f>os. 

OP. O/AKU* O-V 8' €^(ipX* OpKOV (XTTLS CWCjSlJs. 

I#. SuKTO), AiyClV XP?> TiJi'Sc TOtOrt (TOLS cfilXoLS. 

IIY. Tots orots <l>LXoLcri ypdp.pxi.T dTroSworw TctSc. 745 

trpo^i for ir^(r|7. 731. Kirchhoff prefers x9f>^°- ^ X^<'^<^5, 
Kochly reads Ufiov', 733. L 6 r^x'Se, P ^rai' 5^, corrected 
afterwards to 6 r6;ifZ€. ' V. 736 in the mss. is irpos "Apyos, ota-i \ 
^{\ofiai Trifjiyj/ai <f>i\(av, Badham, followed by most editors, [ 
rejects it, because it uselessly breaks the <mx<^iJLvdla, It is ! 
indeed worse than useless, as it seems to weaken the necessary i 
emphasis on 6pKov 56x0;. 737. Nauck suggests rCovbe for T(fd€, \ 
738. P 5pd(T<T€iv bis. 740. Wecklein objects to the polite 
ducaiov, and would like dxp^Tov or even fidraioy. Madvig 
eUaiov, 741. Kirchhoff proposes Tvpdvvois. 742. The mss. 
put val before irelacj (written above the line in L). If it is 
kept at all it is of course extra trimetros. But it looks very 
much like an interpolation. P^ elaOi/jaio, 744. mss. 5c6<rw 
(which word Aid. gives to Pylades). Nauck ddxreis, Hartung 
^coffeiv (which could not depend on Xfyeij' in this sense). It 
becomes unnecessary to change dcoata if, with Bothe, we read 
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I^. Kttyo) or€ (rtixra} Kvaveas l^o) xcrpas. 

IIY. TtV* ovv hrSfjivvs TOMTiS* opKiov ^cwv; 

I^. "AprefiLV, €v rjcT'irep 8(afJL<icriv rtfids €X(a, 

IIY. eyo) 6' dvaKTo/o* ovpavov, (rcfivov Ata. 

I4>. €t 8* €K\iir(bv rov opKov dSiKoCrfs c/ac ; 750 

IIY. avooTos €t)/v TL Be <rv, /A17 (rfjxraxrd fie; 

I<i>. fxrjirore Kar* "A/oyos f wo** txvos ^etryv ttoSos. 

IIY. uKorc 5^ vvv ov iraprjXOofiev Aoyoj'. 

I^. aA.A' ou Tts COT* aKaipoSf r^v icaAws c^I/- 

IIY. l^atpxTOV /AOt Sos ToS*, rjv Tt vavs Tt'dO'Q, 755 

;(^ ScAtos €V KA.v8a)vt xprffxaTiov fxera 
d<t>avrjs yivqraif (rtajjui 8* €K(rwr(i) p,6voVf 
Tov opKOV eluai rovSe fi-qKer^ efiircSov, 

I^. dA,A* oTcrO* o Spdata ; TroAAct yap ttoAAwi.' Kvpel' 
rdvovra Kdyy€ypap.p.€v* h ScXtov Trruxa^s 760 
Aoy<^ (fipdcrta <roL iravr* dvayyciAat <^tAots. 

ToTfft (Toij for the rotj ifUHs of the mss. 747. mss. rota-iVj cor- 
rected by Markland to roiacd*, 748. P* oXffvcp (cf. on vv 
281 and 673). 749. mss. Ava/crd 7'. The 7 sounds as it 
Pylades were trying to outbid Iphigeneia. Hence I have 
adopted Nauck's suggestion dvdicrop'. 753. mss. i^ pvjf, 
Scaliger Sifi vvp, Herm. defends the mss. reading. 754. mss. 
dXX' aSrts ^orai KOLvbt which (with the change to atfdis) Klotz 
defends. Markl. proposes Kou^bii Pierson jcatp6si Bothe and 
Hermann dXX* oUth i<rr^ Acotpoj (cf. v. 327). Enger dXX' eiBAs 
iiTTw Kowdi, Kirchhoff (after 6,ti \6yop for ^p \6yov in v. 753) 
KaKQs for koXus, 756. Qroundless objections have been taken to 
Xprjfidruv, Maxkland's ypafifidrw is fanciful, Eochly's <reX^TWF 
"wooden." 759. Monk and Bothe Spdcov, Nauck suggests 
roXXotj for voKKQp, 761. Elmsley dTayyetXau 763. Editors are 
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. Iv d(r<f>a\€L yap' rjv fxkv ckctwo^ ypa<firjVy 
avTrj <l>pdcr€L o-tytlkra rdyycypafifieva* 
rjv 8^ iv 6aXd<r(rrj ypafifxar' dcfyavurdri ra^c, 
' TO cr(o/xa o-woras tous Xoyovs (rworcts c/aoi. 765 
IIY. KaX(os cAc^as tcDi/ tc orwi/ I/aov ^ vircp. 

crrjfxaive 8' ^ XP^ rdcrS* €7n<rrokds 4>fp€iv 
irpos "Apyos, 6 Tt T€ x/c*^ fcAuovTct crov Aeyctv. 
I^. ayycAA' 'OpecTTTy, TratSl rdyafiffxyovos' 

^ rj\ AvXlSi or<^aye«r* cTrtOTlAXci raSc 770 

foxr liptyevcta, rots cKCt o ov foxr €Tt. 
OP. TTOV 8' l<rr' eKeivq; KarSavovcr' i^/cct TraAtv; 
I^. TjfS* ijv op^s (TV' p,rj \6ypis eKTrXricrcre /a€. 

" KOfiicrai fi h "Apyos, w crvvaLfxe, irplv ^avct v, 
€ic Pap/3dpov yrjs /cat fJL€Td(TTrj(rov ^cas 775 

(r<^ayta)v, €<^' owrt ^€vo</)dvovs Tt/Aa9 ^X^* 

diyided (in their texts) between aikrj and aiJn}, though no one 
says a word abont it. I conclude the mss. had a&nj, but I 
prefer avr^, Dindorf (Poet. Sc. ed. v. ) anyhow does not help 
us by writing a(^ny. Monk objects (needlessly) to Tirff^poLfitUva 
as tautological after ypatfyfif and proposes rdirccrTokfiiva, 705. 
mss. ifAoi, Heimsoeth &fM, Badham bfwv. I have retained the 
ifiol, as I think it was put by the poet as a variation for the 
natural roifs ifwifs X670US, which would have been too strong of 
the <r. 766. mss. rwv 0€(2v, Bothe (followed by Klotz) ruif 
0* i(2y (impossible), Haupt (generally followed by modern 
editors) twv re <twv, 767. mss. ffifi/jMive 5* (} xp^f Markland oU 
for <f, Elmsley <nJ/Mtt>'' &r(fi or aifi/xawe t<^, Badham ainjAuv Srcp 
&^, Monk <rfi/jMiv€ 8* ^ fie. AU these alterations of the mss. 
reading are for the worse. 773. Seidler, not improbably, 
Mywr, Markland (previously) \6yov 8\ 775. Toupius 6ias for 
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OP. IlvXdSriy Ti Ac^oi; TTOV ttot* 6v$^ "qvpT^fieda; 

I#. rj (TO IS dpala Siofiacriv y€vrj<rofiaLy 

^Op€(r6\ IV* avSis ovofxa Sis k\v(ov fxaSys. 

IIY. (tf $€01. 1^. rl Tovs Oeovs dvaKaXeis iv tols c/xots; 

IIY, ovScv iripaiv^. 8'* k^kpriv yap aXAocre. 781 

I^. Tax* ovv €pd>T(av or' €ts dirLOT d<^t^cTat. 
\ky ovv^K ekacfyov dvTtSovo-a fwv Bed 
"ApTCfxts ctroxrc fj.\ rjv Wvo-'' ifws Trarrjp 
3oK(ov is Yifids o^v <l>d(ryavov /JaActv, 785 

€ts Tr]vS€ 5* <^ictor' afav. a?S* lirio'roXal, 
rdh* €<rrt rdv SeAroto-tv iyy€ypap.fi€va. 

IIY. (u p(jg.8lois opKOKTL 7r€/oi/?aAovcrd ^e, 

^eas. 776. P ^€»'o/cr6>'oi;s. 778-782. **PC [i.e. L] Iphigeniae 
tribuunt 778, Pyladi 779 et 780 <& deol^ reliquum versum 
Iphigeniae, 781, 2 Pyladi, c [i.e. a late corrector of L] IITA 
ante 779 erasit, ante 7S0 posuit." Wilamowitz-Mollendorf 
An. Ear. p. 31. Hermann has no hesitation in giving S) deoi 
and V. 781 to Orestes, but Monk well remarks that the apology 
and the request to Iph. to proceed suit Pylades best. 779. 
mss. atfTLs. V. 782 presents great difficulty. Hermann not 
only alters but transposes it, putting it after v. 811 (Weck- 
lein after 809). ipcorcSff' is said to be the reading of P^ The 
only argument for the transposition is the gain in symmetry 
at both places. Nearly all editors give it to Iphigeneia. 
The least violent alteration is Weil's d<pl^€Tcu (for the mss. 
d<pt^ofuu), which I have adopted (see Explanatory Notes). 
Badham suggests iirtov tQvS' for ipuruv <t\ 786. mss. y/ci/cr', 
corrected in P by a later hand to (}kl<t\ *IS1, mss. rdS' and it^ 
biXrouFL : Plutarch, quoting the line (Mor. p. 182 e) ravra and 
T&v diXroiai. The latter is clearly right : Paley adopts the 
ravra as well. 789. Markland reads dfidaaSf putting a cohui 
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icaA.A«rra 8' o/xocracr', ov vokhv orxTyo-w \p6vov^ 
Tov 8' opKOV OV KaT(j^fw<r* ifJLTreStao-ofJXV. 790 

iSo-Vy <l>€p(a (TOi SiXrov a7ro8t8(o/At t€, 
'Opicrra, t^otSc otJs iccurtyi/^Tiys irdpa. 
OP. Sexo/xaf xa/9€ts 8€ ypapLixaTiav StaTrTv^o^S, 
T7}v oJSoviyv TTpioT* OV Aoyois alprja-ofxai. 
to (jiLXraTYf fAOL o'vyyov\ liareirX'qypAvos 795 

ofi(i)S (T* d7rto-T<p TTc/otjSaAwv /3pa\lovL 

els T€p\pLV €Tfllj TTvOofieVOS OaV/MOXTT* ifwL 

XO. ^€tv*, OV StKams Ttjs Bcov rrfv irpoairoXov 
\paiv€is aSiKTOL^ Trcpi^aXliiv weirXoLS X^P^* 

OP. (3 (TvyKaa-LyvrJT'q re Ka.K ravtov Trarpos 800 

*AyafjL€p.vovos yeywo-a, /xij /** aTro(rTpk<f>ov, 
€;(Otxr' dS€A</>oj', ov Sokowt* cjeti' ;roT€. 

I#. €y(u o^ d5cA<^di' Toi/ cfioi/; ov irava-ei Acycoi/; 
TO 8* "Apyos avTOV fieo-rbv i] re NavTrAwi. 

OP. ovK €OT^ €K€t COS, (J TCiAatva, oniryyovos. 805 

I^. dAA' lij AoKatva Tvv8a/ot$ o^ cyetVaro ; 

OP. IlcAoTTOs y€ TratSl TratSos, ov 'KiricfiVK' eyw. 

at the end of v. 788. eras is written over <ra<r' in L (Kirchhoflf). 
796. msi. 6fi(as dmarru, Markland, excellently, Sfias tr* dvl<rr(fi. 
Monk rejects w. 795-797, and while praising Markland's 
emendation says, it is **medicma facta mortuo." 798. Monk 
(who gives these two lines to Iph.) writes ^4v\ 804. Many 
needless alterations have been made of adroO /x€<rr6v (see Ex- 
planatory Notes). Monk r' for 5\ 806. Monk d\X' ^, for the 
mss. dXX' ^. 807. mss. re and ^jcW^eu/c' which Hermann and 
Kochly leave. But though the possibility of putting a dative 
with iKyiyvofiai may be a suflScient warrant for allowing iK<f>j^<f) 
with a dative, the construction would not suit this passage. 

D 
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1^. Tt <^^S; €X^'^ '^* TWvSe /XOL T€KfirjpLOV; 

OP. c^w Trarpt^div lie Bofimv n TrvvOdvov. 

I#. ovKovv Xiyeiv fxlv xpr) crk^ fiavddveiv 8' i/xi 810 

OP. Xkyotp! av aKoy irpioTOV 'HAcKT/oas rdSe, 

'At/ocws GWotov t' oTaOa yevofxdvrjv €/otvj 

I^. ryKotxra, XP^^5 a/ovos iJi/tK* ^i/ Trcpi. 

OP. ravT* o5v v<t}rjvacr* oTaS' Iv euTnJvots v<l>ais; 

I^. (5 cjyiXraT*, iyyvs tQv €/x(uv KafiTrrcLS <^/3€vwv. 815 

OP. eiKw T* cv t(rro?s oJAtov fJXTaa-Taa-Lv ; 

I^. v<f>r]va KoX t68* cTSos evfitrois wkoKals. 

OP. #cat XovTp' €S AuAtv firp-pos dSeJo) Trapa; 

1$. or6'' ou yap o ydpos ecrSXos (ov /a' d^ft^iXero, 

Attention is here called not to the fact that Agamemnon had 
a son, but to the fact that Orestes is sprung from Agamemnon. 
Seidler ye for re and o5 T^<p€VK\ Elmsley o5 '/cTre^eu/c*, which is 
better. Monk adopts Seidler's ye but leaves the rest un- 
altered, supplying Tw6apldos with eKir4<pvK^ — a very harsh 
ellipse. The tautology must be set down to Orestes's de- 
sire to emphasize the fact of his being Agamemnon's son. 

as 
811. mss. A/cove, Markland dxop, ***HX^icr/)a, P 'BXUrpg. 
C [i.e. L] sic : quod etiam ita potest explicari ut C dubitaverit 
essetne signum in $ [the original from which L and P were 
copied] adscriptum iota an sigma, P iota crediderit omiseritque 
more solito," Wil.-Moll. 812. mss. oWa, Ed. Brubach. dlaSa, 
813. mss. 7}vIk\ Barnes oHveK^ (largely adopted), Person 'ijris. 
There seems no need to change the mss. reading. 814. mss. 
dffd* iVf Nauck oXardas, 815. mss. Kd/jLirr-Uf corrected by Blom- 
field. 818. mss. &yed4^(af Kirchhoff d i5i^(a (better written as 
one word). 819. This is a very difficult line. The best of the 
many alterations proposed seems to me to be Eochly's : e^' 
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OP. Ti yot/o; KOfAas cr^s f^^/ot Sovcra <rjj (f)€p€iv; 820 
I^. fivrjfjL€td y dvrl (rtofiaro^ rovfxov rdcfxa, 
OP. a 8' elSov avTOSf rdSc <l>pdcr(a rekfxrjpia* 

HeXoTTOs TraAatav cv Sofwis Xoy^rjv irarpos, 
rjv X€p(rl TTttXAcDV irapSivov IIioraTtSa 
€KT^o-a^*l7r7ro5a/>t€tai/, Oti/o/Aaov fCTavwi', 825 
kv irapOivtaa-i rouri o-ois K€Kpvfifi€vrfv, 
I^. J (fiiXraT*, ovSci/ aAAo, ^'XraTOS yap ef, 
l^w cr*, *0/t)corTa, tyi\ik6vS\ drrb xOovos 
TrarpCSoSf 'ApyoOev 

irXavioirr' cJJ <^tA.o$. 830 

OP. icdyw (r€ t^v ^avovo-av, a>s So^d^erai. 

Kara 81 SdKpv^ aSafcpva, Kara yoos a/Aa xap^ 

&p^ for the o6 ydp of the mss. I have left the mss. reading 
unaltered. 824. mss. iricradTida. 825. Elmsley needlessly 
proposes i\(bp, 826. Markland proposes KpCficafjiAyriv. 827. 
Markland proposes dXX*, 6 ^/Xraroj for the mss. dXXo, ^fXraros. 
828-830. mss. Ix« ^'^ 'Opiara rrfkOyerov \ xOovbi &ir& varpldos \ 
*Apy66€P & <f>l\oi. So KirchhofF, Nauck, Dindorf, Weil, and 
Wecklein. Elmsley suspected rriXvyeTov (suggesting rrfMdey, 
Ba>uchenstein rrp^iropov). Kochly suggests that a participle 
like iMKbvTo. or <f>avivTa is missing before x^oy6i, Wecklein that 
^X<>> ^* 'Op^ara was the beginning of a trimeter. Driven by 
the ine^iplicability of the passage as it stands, and following 
these suggestions, I venture to read Trj\iK6vd^ dirb x^ovds, and 
to put in vXavwfT* after 'Apy60€v. The TrjXiKbyde may get some 
support from v. 834, and the trXavQpTa forms a counterpart to 
the eavovaav in v. 831. 832. L and P UKpv (Wil.-Moll.), 
Aid. ddxpva daKpija, Musgrave 5djcpv' dddKpva (so Wecklein and 
Weil), Herm. ddKpv AdaKpv (metri gratia), Musgrave says two 
Paris mss. (copies of L) have 8dKpv\ mss. Kard di 760$ dfjuk 
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TO <rov voTtfct l3k€<t>apov, dxravrtas S' ifiov, 
I^. Tov m Pp€<f>os lAtTTOV lAtTTov ayKaAat- 

ort v€apov Tpo<f>ov veapov iv 8o/iots. 835 

0) Kpeta'aov rj Xo^ouriv €VTV)(ov(ra p.ov 

^v\dy OavfAOLTUiv v€pa koI \6yov 

Ta8* €7r€j8a jr/oocro). 840 

OP. TO Aoiirov cvTu^oi/Aci' dkXrjXtav /acto. 
I^. aTo;roi/ iJSovai/ cAajSov, J <^iAaf 

3c8oiKa 6' €K x^pwv /A^ /*€ Trpos aiSkpa 

xo-pq-i Weil omits the hi, Badham puts a koX before xf^P^* 
Dindorf suggests x<^M ^' ^M^ ; it seems best to preserve the 
verse as a trimeter iambic, hence, and also because I find b&Kpv 
never occurs elsewhere in Euripides except as the last word 
of a trimeter iambic, I have, with much hesitation, adopted 
Musgrave's reading as modified by Weil. 834. mss. rb 54 rt, 
Barnes t65' ^t, Herm. r^rc o-e, t6t* ?rt, Kirchh. t6t€ a* ^ti, 
Bergk rbv ft-t, which I have adopted along with the repetition 
of the fKiirov proposed by Fix. Nauck dyKdXais ae for the 
mss. dyKdXaiffi, 836. mss. <& Kpeicrffoy ij Xoyoiffiv ciJrvxdiv ifwv\ 
^vxdj tI <f>Q Oavfidriay ir4pa\Kal \&yov vpoata rd^i* ^ir^jSa (WiL- 
Mell. Kirchh. says P gives €vtvx'^ and ^ux?). P, however, 
gives ri <f>Q to Orestes. Elmsley, Herm., and Kirchhofl^ un- 
doubtingly condemned ifiov as an interpolation : Elmsley (for 
ypvxd) Tvxo.if Herm. Kpclaaov* and rvxdv, Nauck rvxSiy, Weil 
Ovfjibs €\mr)(G>Vt Kochly \iyoi tls (Hartung), evrvx^tv ifjki, Weck- 
lein believes that not ifiov but tL <f>Q is an interpolation,, and 
following a suggestion of Markland's writes evTvxoOffd fiov 
xj/irxd, I have followed him in this, and also in adopting Weil's 
transposition {metri gratia) of the vpbcd) to the end of the line. 
The ivTvx<^v was perhaps an alteration made by some one who 
took iiiov xf/vx^ as a '^^y of addressing Orestes. Eeiske dvi^a, 
842. L ijdovdvy P rdovay. Bind, ddovdv, Burges and Monk 
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dfX7rTdfX€V0S 4>yy'Q' 

CO) KukAwttcs k(rTL(i^ ta> irarpis, 845 

MvKrjva (fiiXa, 

;(a/otv Ix^ Coo-S, X^P^^ ^X^ Tpo(f>d<s, 

OTi fioi crvvofiai/Mova 

TOvSe 86/xouriv i^eOpixj/a) <^aos. 
OP. 71[f€4 fJi€v evTvxovfieVj els S€ (rvfJLcfiopds, 850 

(tf (Tvyyov, 'qfJiQv Sva-rvx^s €(f)V ^los. 
1^, eyw fxiXeos oI3\ oT8^ ore cfxiaryavov 

Septj}. '<l>rJK€ fioi /x€\€6<f>p(av Tra-r/jp, 
OP. oi/xoL* 8oK(o yap ov iraprnv a^ bpav Ikcl. 855 
I^. dvvfX€vaios, (5 crvyyov', 'AxtAAcws 

€ts KAtcrtav XeKTpiav 

Sokiov or* dyofxav' 

(pIXos. 843. I have transposed the words fU /jl'/i (so Blomfield). 
844. Burges and Monk <t>&Y-(is. 846. L^ P^ J KvkXdJirides ^ariai 
c3 varplSf JJ and Seidler ^ for <a, Herm. the singular iarla for 
the plural; as Herm. says, probably ianauo was wrongly 
divided after the second t instead of after the a, luid this led 
to the change of KvKXuiris to the plural. 847. mss. fwds 
Blomfield firfas. 849. mss. 56fioiSf Seidler 86/JLOLaiv. 852. mss. 
iyCij fiiXeos ol8\ Seidler iy^ d* d, Herm. iyC) SiJ, Kirchhoff ^7cl; 
iyu, Wecklein iyCd yuiv, I have followed Monk's suggestion 
and doubled the otS'i the ^w is made sufl&ciently emphatic by 

its position. 854. L 5^pa, P Sipa altered very early to Bipq., 
mss. OriKe, Jacobs ^^c, Elmsley 0^/c6, which I have adopted. 
855. F. W. Schmidt yi.p tol for ydp ov, 856. The w, which is 
wanting in the mss., was supplied by Seidler. 868. L X^Krpwv, 
P "Kivuv, P2 XiJkov (whence Wil.-MoU concludes that after L 
and before P was copied, the original, which he calls $, was 
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irapa 8k Bofibv -qv SaKpva Kal yoot. 860 

<^€V <l>€v \€pvip(iiiv rCiv iKet a 
OP. i^fKo^a Kayft) ToXfiav ijv IrAry Trarqp^ 
1^. OLTT^dTop* awdropa Trorpuov IXaypv 

dWa 8* k^ cLAAwv Kvptl 865 

8aip.ovo^' Tv\(^ Tivos. 867 

damaged). 859. mss. hoKiav, Herin. (followed by Nauck, Weil, 
and Wecklein) 56\i', Monk (and Dind. also) U\lov (rightly), 
Hartung reading 56Xtoj', omits &r€ : this is not improbable, but 
there seems no reason why dre should have been inserted if it 
was not there at first. 861. mss. x^P^'^i^w ^^cct, Seidler twv 
tKe7j Kirchh. ^Ket twv ifuSp, Wecklein iKei <f>oivl<tjp: (see Verrall, 
on Medea, v. 1251 ff.). V. 861 and w. 865-869 (down 
to ToXfMs) are given by the mss. to Orestes, vv. 862-864 
tp Iph. Tyrrwhitt corrected this, but left 867 to Orestes. 
Seidler, Monk, and afterwards Kirchhoff, maintained that 
none but trimeters belonged to Orestes all through this scene 
(so Weil and Wecklein). There is, however, much force in 
Hermann's objection, that the language of v. 867 is not at 
all of a piece with the excited outburst which follows (nor is 
the metre). Monk puts v. 867 immediately after v. 865. I 
think this is the best way out of the difficulty. It would 
then look ad if Iph. were becoming more tranquil with w. 
865 and 867, and that Orestes's suggestion in v. 866, of what 
might have been, recalls her excitement. There remains v. 
864. mas. Airdrops Airdropa v&r/jiop (KaxoPf which I have left 
unaltered. Hartung (followed by Kochly with the transposi- 
tion of the first two words, and by Wecklein) dirdropa varipay 
T&TfjLOP AwoTfiop fXaxop (Hartung got the iraripa from the jour- 
nal of Classical Philology, vol. xv. p. 143). The introduction 
of the {w&rfMp) Hircrrfiop obscures, I think, the force of the 
juxtaposition of the father'i cruelty to her, and lier possible 
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OP. €t cov y aScAc^ov, (0 TaAatv', aTrcoAco-as — 866 
I#. CO ficAca 8€tva? rokfias. SctV IrAai/ 

8€iV erXav, ^fJLOL (ruyyove. vapa 8* oXiyov 870 

a7r€<^vy€S oAc^pov dv6(riov c^ c/iav 

d 8* Itt' avTOts Tts rcAcvra ; 

Tts Tvx<* fio^ (jrvyKvprj<r€i ; 

TLVa crot iropov €vpop.€va 875 

TraAtv airo ^€vas, diro fftovov irkpAJ/ia 

TrarptS' cs 'ApyeCav, 

irplv ItI ^i</>os OLfiaTL (tQ 880 

TTcAcuro-at; toSc crov, w /AcAca ^vxo^ 

Xp€os dvevpLO-Keiv, 

TTOT^pov Kara xipaoVf ovxl vav(rLV 

cruelty to her brother. 867. Herwerden t^v^ for the mss. 
r^q,, 869. Monk omits Sewai aiid Paley (v. 870), the second 
deiu^ €T\av, 871. mss. d/i^^irycj, corrected by Musgrave to 
dir^^vyes. 873. mss. avTOuri, Herm. ourws, Weil a 5^ irdprus. 
874. mss. (Tvyxtafrfiaei, Herm. avyicvfrfiffei (as Monk observes 
(rvyX<>>P^ofjMi is the [common] fut. of cvyx<^pi<a), 876. The 
word ir^Xews, to which Markland was the first to object, is 
well altered by Kochly to $^a$. It is quite possible that 
irbXew was added by some thoughtless commentator instead 
of 7^, as an explanation. Wecklein dir' 6\^6pov <r' (he also 
inserts pvp before irdXtv), Bergk irdXiv diroirrcXw a\ 880. mss. 
ivl ^Upos aXfjMTi <r<f. Monk and Hartnng fn, Bergk lo-w for iirl, 
Wecklein vplv riva ^i<pos \aifu3v cwv eaw. 881. L ireXdaaif P 
iraXaurai, Scaliger iraXd^, Nauck ir€Xd<r<rcu. mss. rdde t65c 
(T&i^f Seidler (followed by Kirchh.) omits the second rdde^ 
flerm. the ff6v, 884. Monk wavaiv for the mss. pat to ayoid 
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aAAa TToSlOV pLTT^'y 885 

6avaT(^ TT^XajTUS apa, ffdfx/3apa cfyvXa 

KOI 81680VS dv68ovs <rr€LX(iiV' Sid Kvaveas fJLrjv 

(TT^voiropbv werpas fJMKpa KeXevda va- 890 

toUTLV BpacTfio IS, 

rdXaiva, TctAati/a. 

Tts dp* ovVf rdkavy rj Seos rj /SpoTOS rj 895 

Tt tQu d8oK'/lT(i}V^ 

diroptov TTopov i^avwra^ 
Svoiv rotv fjuovocv 'ArpelSaiv <l>av€l 
KaKtav €KXxxri.v; 
XO. €v TouTL OavfAcurrota-i. Kal /ivO(ov irepa , 900 
Ta8' eTSov arjTYj kov kAvo) ira/o* dyyeXinv. 

the hiatus. 886. mss. Apa, Markland &vd, 888. ms8.,5(65ous, 
Reiske dC 65oi5s. 895. mss. tU (b ovv rdd* dv, Badham r/s Ap' 
ovv rdXap. 897. mss. vdpov Atropov, Seidler Avopov vbpov, Herm. 
first dwdpcov irdpoVf but finally v6pop eviropov: his first thought 
here was his best (so Monk and Wecklein), Blomfield irdpov e| 
uirdpcjy, mss. i^avvaas, KirchB^. (omitting <f>ap€i) i^apwrai, 
Nauck i^apvaei, 898. L 4>av€T after 'ATpclSauv, P omits tpapei^ 
Monk and others ^am. 901. mss. Kal k\vov(t' dira77e\w, L. 
Dindorf, and Monk kov for Ka/,*Monk and Herm. dir' dYY^Xujp: 
but this involves a harsh ellipsis of a finite verb. Tf, with 
Dind. and Nauck, dira77e\cu be kept (with kov) it disturbs the 
sense. Why should the chorus at once talk of telling the 
story? — especially after calling it fii^Otop wipa, I would sug- 
gest KOV Kkvd) rap* dyyiXujp as a harmless stop-gap. Nauck ^ 
suggests KOV Kkvovcr* McrTa/JMy which is possible : dir' dyyiXiap 
would then be an interpolation afterwards corrupted to 
dTrayycXcj : but the iTlaTa/jm weakens the K\6ovaa, and it be- 
comes a little doubtful to what the negative belongs. Vv. 
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IIY. TO fJL€V (l>lXovs eXdovras cts joxptv <f>lX(i)v^ ' 
'O/oerra, y^ip^v Trcpi^pXds ct/cos Xa^uv 
Xri^vra 8* olktwv Kair* €K€iu' eA^etv \p^ixiv, 
OTTft)? TO kX^lvov ovo/xa tt}? (r(j)TYjpias 905 

Aa/?ovT€$ €/c y^s l3r](r6fJL€(r6a jSap/Sapov, 
arofjiiov yap dvSpiav ravra, /x^ '/c^avras tvx^5, 
KaLpov Xa^ovTOS, lySovas aAAas AtTrctj/. 

OP. KaAo)s lAe^as* ry rvxxi S' ot/xat /AcAeii' 

TOvh€ ^VV rjfJLLV ijV 8€ TtS TTpoOvfJLOS y, 910 

(T^evctv TO deiov fxaXXov ct/corcus €X^** 
I^. ovS' av /a' kiria-ypis "/ ovS' aTroo'T^o-ats Aoyov 

903-908 are given in the mss. to the chorus: Markland tirst 
saw this to be wrong, but gave them to Iph. Musgrave and 
Heath gave them rightly to Pylades. 905. mss. if^c^, Elms- 
ley (Quart. Rev., No. xiv.) 6/jifia, so too Hartung: the copier 
of one of the Paris copies of L had been before them in this. 
Herm. knew of the reading but rejected it. Seidler, too, de- 
fends 6vofM. Vv. 907 and 908 L. Dindorf thought spurious. 
Weil reads Xaxpvras for Xa^ovras, Badbam fiij 'fi^dpras rvxxi I 
Kaipbv Xa^ovras 7160^7}$^ AXXws Xa^eiv (Scaliger first proposed 
AXXws). Herm., Badham, Kochly, and Weil take /atJ with 
XapetVf Wecklein takes it oi)ly with iK^dvras, To get rid of 
the obscurity involved in these contradictory explanations, I 
have ventured to read Xiire'tv for the mss. Xa^eiy. Xa^eiv in v. 
903, Xa^6vT€s in v. 906, and Xapdvras in this line, are enough to 
have ** attracted " Xiireip into Xa^eTp, 910. In P the s of ris ia 
erased by a corrector. 912. L odd^y /*' iiriffxri V oid* diroarfiayi 
Xoyov, P M<rxi(i and Airoa-Hjaei. Elmsley oi fiii /a' Maxv 7' oiJJ' 
dirwTT'fiacL, Herm. ov^iv /ac fi^ <rxv 7* ^^^^ dTrooriJo-et, Hartung ov 
fjLTfl fjL* Mffxv^ w5' diroffHia-eLS, In fact every editor alters for 
himself, and X070V is the only word in the line that has not 
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TTpCyTOV TTvOkcrdai rtVa ttot' *HAi/cT/)a iroTfAov 
€L\rj\€ I^LOTOV <l>l\a yap ea-ri. rafi kfioL 
OP. T(J>5€ ^vvoiK€i piov €XOvcr* €vSat)utova, 915 

I#. ovros 6c TToSaTTos /ecu TtVos 7r€(l)VK€ irats; 
OP. 2T/)o<^tos 6 #a)ic€vs TOvSc icXj; {crai Trarrjp. 
I#, o5* 60-Tt y 'At/ocws dvyarpos, opLoycvrjs I/aos; 
OP. avc^tos yc, /aovos c/xot (ra<f)rjs <l>lXos. 
I^. ov/c 17V To^' OVT09 OTC irarrjp €kt€lv4 /x€. 920 

OP. ovK tJv XPO''^*' 7°^P 2T/oo<^to9 ^v aTrais rtvo. 
I^. X**y ^ TTOcrts ftot T^s €/jt^s ofJioa-Tropov, 
OP. Kafxos y€ artoTT^py ovx} (Tvyycnys fiovov. 
I^. Tci Sctvot S' epya ttws IrXiys fir^Tpos irkpi; 
OP. crtyQfiev avrd' irarpl TifxojpQv c/x(J. 925 

I^. 17 8' (ima T& dv^' OTOV Krelvfi ttoctlv; 
OP. la TO. fjir)Tp6s' ovBk arol K\v€iv KaXov, 
I^. a-Lyta' to S^^A/oyos irpb^ ark vvv diro/SXeiriL; 
OP. McvcAaos OLp-)(ei' <t>vyd8€S kirpkv €k irdrpas* 
I^, ov TTOV voo-ovvras Oeios v^pLo-ev Sofiovs; 930 

been altered by some one. I cannot manage to alter the \6yov, 
but I can propose ovd* &v fj.^ Mirxoii 7* ovd* iwoirHiffcus X0701;. 
The variations of the mss. pomt to some corruption at the end 
of the words iiria, and dwoa. Wecklein ovdip fj.* Maxov rovS* 
dvoffn^ei \6yov, I do not agree with those who think the 7* 
an unnecessary expletive. 913. L tv6Mouj P ti OiaOai, 914. 
mss. 4>l\a yh.p earai irdPT* ifiol. Out of many emendations (e.g. 
Markl. ia-ri raOr*, Seidler iari irdyr' ifJiA, Herm. h rd irdvr', 
Heimsoeth ^^Xa <f>l\ojv ydp irdvi^ i/xoi) I have adopted Schoene's 
(l>CKa ydp iart, T&fi* ifioi (also adopted by Weil). 918. mss. 68\ 
Dind. 6 d\ Kvioala w5*. riiss. i^H y\ Kirchh. idrlv, mss. 
e/Ao(, Aid., Elmsley, and Monk ijioL 930. mss. oH vov with 
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OP. ovKf dXk' 'Epivviov detfAd fi* lic^aAAei xdov6<;, 

I^. ravT* dp^ CTT* d/crats icav^aS' '^yyekdrjs fiaveis; 

OP. iji<l>6riijuf.v ov vvv wpioTOV ovres ddXioi. 

I4>. lyvttfica, fxrjrpos cr* ctvc/c' iJAcurTpouv ^cat. 

OP. (00-^' alfxaTYjpd orTOfii' eTrjE/x^ak^iv kfioi 935 

I4>. Tt yap TTOT^ eis yrjv TiyvS* ewopOfxeva'as iroSa ; 

OP. ^oi^OV K€A.€Wr^€CS 9€(r<ftdT0t.S d<l>iK6p.i)v, 

I#. Ti XP^f^^ S/ooo-wv; prjTov rj (nytafxevov; 

OP. kiyoip^ av* a/>X^^ ^' ^'^^ A*^* ttoXAwv ttoi'wk . 
circl Ta fxrjrpos ravd^ d (riytop^v KaKo. 940 

€ts \€ipas ^A^€, fiera^pofiais 'Epivvaiv 
'^Aavvd/i€(r^a <f>vydB€S, Icrr* €/Ltov TroSa 
€ts ra? 'A^ijvas 8^ '^kTr^p.\p€ Aortas, 

^TTou in both of tbem, either as an alternative (L) or as a 
correction (P) : L has a late alteration to oHina, 932. mss. 
^ryAi/j, Elmsley (after Person on Hec. 666) iiyyiXdrjSf 
but irayyeXii has been found on an Attic inscription of 
the 6th century (Foucart BnlL D. C. Hell. 1880, p. 236). 
Monk put Yv. 932 and 933 after y. 936. This is a quite 
possible but not decessary arrangement (see Explanatory 
Notes). 934. mss. /iirrp^ oUvck^ Markl. firfxpos a-' ovv€k\ 
Nauck firp-pos <T* €tv€K\ 936. mss. arofu* iTcfApoKeTv, Elms- 
Jey (followed by Monk and Wecklein) a-rc^/ua 7' ifi^aXeiv 
(see Explanatory Notes), Weil alfjMTrjpiiy drfdd' e/tjSaXetv. 
937. P K€\€v0€ls. 938. mss. dpdaeiv, which Hei-m. defends, 
as at Ion. v. 1348 : Musgrave, followed by Elmsley, Dindorf, 
and Wecklein, dpwai^ Elmsley also suggested Spdaujv : if, as 
seems necessary, KeXevffdcls and d^iK6firiv go closely together, 
Bpdffw is best: so Monk, Nauck, and Weil. 941. Kirchh. sug- 
gests fieraSpofious d\ 942 and 943. mss. ivOev /loi vdda \ eh rds 
'A^at 5i} V iire/i^l/i, Herm., 6'd* ifjibv T6da, and Scaliger 
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StKYjv Trapaixr^uv rats avcoKu/jtots ^eats. 

ccTTtv yap oar id ^<^os, ^v "Apct irorc 945 

Zci>s eTcrar' ck tou Sry \€p(ov fiLda-fxaTos. 

eXdoDV 8* €/c€?cre, Trpcara [xkv p! ovScts ^evwv 

Ikwv ISc^a^', (i)s ^cots (TTvyov/jtevov 

ot 5* €cr;(ov at^w, ^€Vta pLOVOTpdirc^d p.0L 

irapecxoVy olkcdv 6ut€S €V ravTi^ (rrcyct, 950 

€t9 8' ayyos tStov wrov diraat ^aKyiov 953 

p.€TpripLa 'jrkrjp(ji}(ravT€S €l\ov lySov^v, 954 

(Tiyjy S' kr^KrrjvavTO Kd(j>6€yKT6v /*', ottws 951 

drJT* for Sih'** Elmsley ei'^cj' fjLov, and 5^ '^eviixype or i^iwe/xxf/e 
without 5iJ, Monk in v. 943 accepts Reiske's els riji 'Aral's? 
ttoXlv, suggesting that some one wrote over this tAs 'Ad-ifivas, 
which got into the text, and that then ^ y* was added as a 
stop-gap. Badham eare fwi woda and Kochly ear* ifjidv iroda \ 
Xp'^(Tas 'Adi/ivas elc^ire/Mxpe, Weil ififiavij iro5a, | effr' els *kd'fivas d-fj 
fi\ Wecklein ear* ifwv irodalels tAs 'Adi^vas Ao^las tireixyj/e SiJ. 
All that can be said is that, in y. 942, the mss. reading is 
faulty, without having given to anyone as yet any indication 
of the true reading. Such being the cafie, I have accepted 
Badham's ecrre and Hermann's ifxSv, In v. 943 I have adopted 
Elmsley's 5^ ^^iire/xrl/e, which can stand, and is a lawful altera- 
tion of the mss. Weil's suggestion is very ingenious, but too 
bold to be followed. 946. Badham suggested did for di^. 950. 
mss. T^yei corrected in Aid. to ar^yei, Schoene (followed 
unhesitatingly by Weil and Wecklein) put vv, 953 and 954 
(which it is just possible are spurious) after v. 950. The 
transposition adds clearness to the ^4vta fwvoTpdire^a, and the 
mention of TtifMTos in v. 952 may have led to the original 
displacement. I have adopted the transposition, though with 
hesitation. 951. L ircKTifivavT*, P ireKr/ipaT*, mss. AirS^OeyKTOp 
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hair OS yevoifxrjv Trw/taros t* avrwv 5t;(a, 952 

Kayb) '^eXiy^ai fxkv ^€VOVS ovk rj^LOVV* 955 

i!]Xyovv 8c <Tiyy kolSokovv ovk eiSevaiy 
• fX€ya (TTCvafwj/, ovvck* r; fxrjrpos ^oi/ci's. 
kAvu) 8' *A^^vatot(rt ra/xa 8i»otvx^ 
TcAcTT^v y€V€(r9aiy kolti tov vofxov fJLeveiv 
Xorjpcs ayyos TLakXdSos rtfxav Acwv. 960 

ws 8* €ts "A/octov oyOov ^kov, Is Sikt^v 
^orrjVy lyw /xcv OaTepov XajSotv jSdOpoVy 
TO 8* aAAo irpeajScip' rjTrcp rjv *EpiPv(ov. 
eiTTwv 8* a/covcras ^ aifxaTos firjTpos iripi 
^ol/36s /a' ia-ioare p.apTvpQv' icras 8c ^ot 965 
\l/rj(f>ovs 8i.€ppv6fxi(€ HaWds wAevry, 
vtKCt>i/ 8' dirrjpa (jyovia TrctparVj/ota. 
ocrai /A€V oSv cforro TrcLaOeurai. SLKy, 

(which) as Badham says, is an impossible formation), Herm. 
dTp6ff<f>6€yKTov, I have adopted Wecklein*s ireK-HivajfTo 
KiUf>0€yKToy. Weil makes a bad use of Schoene's transposition 
when he takes 0-47$ with clxoy ^doyi/iy, reading a-lyii r , hcKTffvavro 
T* &<f>$€yKTov. 952. mss. avrov, Scaliger airiSv (generally 
adopted), Seidler airois, 955. mss. K&ycoy* i^>Jy^ai, corrected 
by Markland. Vv. 958-960, which have more than once been 
suspected of being spurious, Monk would place after v. 954. 
961. mss. dlKrfv r\ Elmsley (Quart. Rev., No. vii.), and 
Kirchh. omit the r* and put in S* after elirwv in v. 964. 
966. P ^L7)pidtu^€, L diTjpldfiriffez probably the original of 
L and P was faulty here and P reproduced its fault, 
while L tried to correct it. Seidler's correction diep- 
pvdiu^Cf however, is better than L's. Kvicala suggests 
(DJc ^, and Herwerden and F. W. Schmidt cvfjjev-fjt for th? 
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rprj<l>ov Trap* avrrjy Upov ^piaavr' €\€lv' 
otrai 8* 'Epivvtov ovk dirdadrja-av vo^oj, 970 

Spofioi^ (uSpvTOL(Tiv rjkdo'rpoin/ p! act, 
cws €S dyvov qXHov av ^oifSov ircSov, 
Kol TTpoa-dev d8vr(ji)v iKTad€is, vrjaris y8o/oas, 
^ €7r(tf)uto(r' avTOV ^lov dvopprq^uv 6/av(ov, 

€t p-q pjt atoo-cL ^olfdos, os p* aTTcuAccrcv. 975 

^vrevOcv avSrjv rpliroSos €k xP'^^ov Aa/c(ov 
^oi/Sos p* €7r€/A^€ S^vpo, 6tox€Tes kajSelv 
ayaXp* 'AOqvwv t* iyKa6i8pv(T(u \dovL 
d\X rJvTTc/) r)/Atv ^picrev <T(jrrqpiav, 
(Tvpirpa^ov' rjv yap 6'cas Kardcrxf^p^v /SpiTas, 980 
pavLtav T€ X.rj^o) /cat o"€ TroAv#c'j>7r^ <rKa<^€4 
(TTctAa? Mu/cTjvais cy/caracmyo-w TraAiv. 
dW* (J <t>LkrjO€tcr\ iS KacriyvrjTov /ca/oa, 
crwo-ov Trarp^ov oikov, cKcraxrov S' c/te. 
u)S Tttjut* oXtoAc Trdvra koI to, IleAoTrtScui', 985 

ovpdvLOV €t /iij Xqifopea-Oa Oeas f:5p€Tas. 
XO. 6€tvi7 Tis opyi) 8aip6v(i)V CTrefeo-c 

msa. tiX^yi;. 969. Markl. proposed &purav y for ibptaourr^ 
because, he says, Eur. nowhere else uses the middle of 
cpffw; but cf. Fr. 697 v. 1. See Explanatory Notes. 971. 
mss. dviSpvTouriv : L. Dindorf has shown didpinos to be 
the better form of the word. Monk prefers to put the 
/u* before iikdcTpow, omitting the v i<t>€\Kv<mK6v, 974. 
P^ iirdfiwff* (Kirchh.). 975. Blomfield ffuaoi for the mss. 
ffuffei. 976. mss. Xa^dv, ScaJiger Xouccoy, 980. mss. iy, 
Scaliger ijv, 983. L </H\ri6€ia\ P (jiikw, Aid. ^fXiy y\ Badham 
ipCKyf Xeip (quoting Med. 1071, but see context there). 986. L 
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^ TO TavrdXeiov air€pfxa StaTrovovo*' act. 

I#. TO fX€V TTpoOvflOV, TTpiV (TC ScV/o' cX^CtV, CXCO 

'A/oyct y€V€(rOai kol are, arvyyov^, cttrtSctv. 990 
^€Ato) S* aTTc/) (n5, <r€ tc fieraxrr^a-aL ttoviov 
vocrovvrd t* oZkov, ov^' t^ /cravovi^t ^€ 
Ovfiov/x€vrjy irarpi^ov opOtMrai trdXiv, 
o-(f>ayrjs T€ yap <rrjs X^V aTraXXd^aL BeXu) 
a-ioarai t' is oikovs' rrjv Oebv Sc 7r<t>s XdOu); 995 
SiSoiKa Kol TvpawoVy iJviV av iccvas 
KprjwtSas evpy Xatvas dydX/iaTOS. 
TTcDs B* ov OavovpLat.; tls 5' IvccrTt /xot Aoyos; 
a A A' €^ fxev €v Tt Tov^' 0)[i0v yevrjaxraiy 

and P \7]yl/6fie0a, a late hand in P Xriyj/ofjueada. 988. mss. did 
x^i'tov r* de£, Canter d7et, Badham Siairoj'oOo-' de/, which I have 
adopted, rather than, with most editors, make ^Tr^fco-e govern 
an ace, or, with Herm., put a comma at iir^^eae and hold re to 
be " metro cogente longius a sua sede remotum." Vv. 989-1006 
(see Excursus C. ). 990. L iffiSeiy, P eurtdeip, corrected by the 
writer himself to iffide'iv, 991. mss. (rol re and irovov, Canter 
ffi re and irovuv. The latter correction had already been 
made in one of the Paris copies of L. 992. mss. KTapovyn, 
which every editor since Heath has altered (Heath KTcufdvUf 
Herm. rots Kravodai, Monk KrelvovTL\ but which I have left, 
believing it to be the same ktov^w that occurs in Homer (Z 309 
and twice elsewhere in composition), in Eur. (I. T. 291 ) ap.Long. 
irepl v\f/ XV. [KToveVjy and perhaps at Eur. Phoen. 765 and Tro. 905(?), 
an alternative present form (see however Curtius Gk. Verb, p. 475) 
with a desiderative force. 993. mss. ^ Aw, Markl.TrdXti'. 994. mss. 
dxaXXd^cujucv tfy, I have written dTraXXdfat ^Aw (see Excursus C). 
995. mss. (Tibaatfu 5*, Markl. (rdaai/d t\ I have written (rQaai r* is, 
mss. 5' 6tus XdBw, I have written 5^ irQs \d6(a; (see Excursus C. ). 
998. mss. TTws d\ Kochly omits the 5*. 999. mss. Iv rt tov0\ 
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ayaXfxd t* oarcts ku/a' ctt cvirpvfivov V€<jt)S 1000 
a^cts, TO /ctv8vj'€T;/;!a ytyvcrat /caA,6v 
TOVTOV Sc Xit>pi(rd€ur cyai ft€V oAAv/xai, 
o^v 5' av TO o-avTov Skfievos cv voo-tov tt;;(019. 
ov /xrjv Tt </)€vyeD y* ouSc /a' €t Oavciv XP^^^i 
ataa-aa-a a^' ov ydp dkX* dv^p fx\v Ik SofKav 1005 
6av<ov TTo^ctvos, Tct 8c yi>v(u/cos oo-^ev^. 
OP. ov/c du y€VOi/xrjv (rov tc Kat firjTpos (ftovi-vs' 
dXiS TO Ketvqs aifxa' K0Lv6<l>p<i)V 6c 0*01 
Kat ^v dkXoipJ dv KOI da.v(jSv Aax^ii^ urov, 
a^ctf 8c o-', iJvTrep KauVos c/c TavT>;s 7re/0(o, 1010 
TT/oos oiKOVy ij (Tov KarBavi^v fxevia /x-cto. 
yviSfJL'qs 8* aKOwrov ci 7r/)0(ravTcs r;v toSc 
*A/)T€/xt8t, TTWS av Aortas €$€cnn(r€ 

Markl. ravB' for tou^', and Linder els iv for ?i' n, Lenting 
dW ci M^ icTi, Tov6* dirajs yev^aercu. 1002. mas. ro&rov dk 
Xw/JKr^etcr', Weil toiJtw 5^ x^P*-^^^^'^' 1005. mss. <r(6<ra(rd (t*, 
Kirchh. (followed by Nauck and Wecklein) o-wo-ai t4 (t\ Paley 
regards w. 1004-1006 as spurious. 1006. Monk and Weck- 
lein suggest that Qwiiiv may be a gloss for <f>povdos. L ywaxKwv, 
P ywcuKos. 1009. Hartung ^(av, for the mss. ^v, 1010. mss. 
jjf^w Zi y ^i^ep ira^iy hravOoi iriaw^ Canter d^w 5^ tr , Markland 
ijpfvep fi^ airrbs (which, he says, may have been written fiaMs). 
To get rid of the ivravdoT, which occurs nowhere else in the tra- 
gedians, and which Elmsley says is not even Attic (Hermann and 
ShiUeto maintain it is), Seidler proposed ijvirep Kairrbs ivrevOep 
TepQ, Weil ijvvep Kairrbs ivdev iKv4<7<a, I propose ijvTep Kairbs iK 
ra&njs irepQ : iK ra^rp is certainly farther from the mss. ivrav- 
001 than iyrevOev is, but it suits irepQ better. Perhaps Dindorf 
is right in regarding this and the following line as spurious. 
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KOfiicrai fjJ dyaXfia Oeas TroXia-fw. IlaAAttSos; 

Kol (Tov TTpoaioTTOV ctcrtSctv. airavra yap 1015 
(Tvvdels Ta8' cts €v vocrrov eXiri^o} XajSelv. 
I#. TTws ovv ykvoii^ civ (iScrrc firiO^ rjfJLois ^avetv, 
AaySctv ^ cl l3ovX6fi€a'0ai\Tg8€ yap vocct 
vooTos ir/)os otxovs^ i^^c /SovXcvcrts irdpa. 
OP. 5/)* cli/ Tvpavvov StoXea-ac SvuaLjjLcd^ av; 1020 

I^. 8€ivov T08' cfTras, ^evotftovetv iinjXvSas, 
OP. aAA' cl (r€ <ra)(r€t /cd/xc, /civSweuTcov. 
I#. ovK av 8vvat/xi]v, to 8c irpodvfxov yv^cra, 

1011. L ef o-oVf P ef <rou. 1014. mss. irbXiafji! els UaXKddoSf 
Elmsley ir6\iafia UaWddos. Kirchhoflf was the first to point 
out that part of Orestes's speech has been lost between vv. 
1014 and 1016. The words diravra avpdeU rdSe make it pro- 
bable that the gap is a considerable one. Anyhow there is no 
possibility of making sense by joining koX <f6v irp, da. to 
idiffTKrev, 1017. L Bayc'iy, P icraveTv. 1018. L Xa^ky, P 
Xa^eti'. mss. voet This word Markl. excellently corrected 
to voae? — led to it by perceiving that, although Aid. in the 
next line had vbcrov^ the Paris mss. had vfxrros, 1019. mss. 
71 U po^XrjaLs irdfM, a very weak remark. Markland IjSe ^oiSXevats 
irdfM, 1020. mss. S.p* Avf Markland c[/)' odv as being less abrupt. 
Badham makes the same suggestion. 1023. Elmsley, followed 
by Monk, dvpala-Orjv : besides being a questionable form (see 
Curtius, Gk. Verb, p. 54 Eng. Trans.), it greatly impoverishes 
the passage, as also does Wecklein's o{>k Slu di^ato, making it 
look as if Iphigeneia were thinking only of the difficulty of the 
murder. Vv. 1025 and 1026 in the mss. are 

1$. (as S^ <7k6tos \a^6PT€i i^cjOei/jiev dv ; 

OP. KkeTTQp ydp 17 viJ^, ttjs 5* dXrjSetas to <f)C^, 
E 
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OP. Tt 5', €*/*€ va$ T^Sc Kpv\p€ias Xd6p<;L; 1024 

I#. cfcr* €v8ov Upov <^vAaKC9, ovs ov A'^o/acv. 1027 

OP. oifJLOi 8i€(f>6dpfA€(rda' ttws oriodeLfxev av ; 

I#. ^X^**' SoKca fxot Katvov i^eupr^fid Tt. 

OP. TTotov Tt; So^rjs fieraSos, a>S Kayw pABm. 1030 

I4>. rat? (TOts dvtats Xpria-opxLi. (ro<f>i(rpLaxriv, 

OP. Sctvat yap at ywatKCS evpitrKCiv rcxvas. 

I^. </>ov€a cf <t>rjcr(a pLr^rpos e^ "Apyavs pokctv, 

OP, \p7ja-ai KaKOurt rots c^ots, ci KC/oSavcts. 

I^. WS OU ^€/XtS (TC X€^Op€V dv€lV dc^, 1035 

OP. Ttv^ cuTLav exovd*', vTroirrevd} Tt yap. 

The i^uOeifiev was well corrected by Brodaeua to iKo-oodetfieVf 
but Markland was doubtless right in rejecting the two lines. 
Apart from (hs &v with an opt. (noticed by Blomfield), and the 
questionable/ neuter (tkStos, the unrhythmical ▼. 1026 makes 
against Orestes's plan instead of for it. 1027. mss. Upol 
0j5Xa/c€s, Markland l€po<l>6\aK€s, Dobree Upw ^i/Xaws, which I 
have 'adopted because, I think, Updp cannot have been enough 
of a substantive to form part of the compound suggested by 
Markland. 1028. L 8L€(l>edpfieff0a, P dieipdpfi^ada. 1031. mss. 
<raij dviais, Aid. dvolais, Kirchhoflf, followed by Nauck, Weil, 
and Wecklein, aauri fmviais, I have kept the mss. reading. 
It was not Orestes's madness, but his hloodguiltiness that Iph. 
was going to make use of in her stratagem, and this she is 
very likely to have called his ** trovhle" 1032. Stobaeus, in 
quoting this verse (FL Ixxiii. 26, and iii. p. 47), has beival \iAv^ 
It is also quoted in Menander, Mon. v. 130. 1035. mss. 
Qkyxt yCf Eeiske 64fus ae. 1036. mss. ixova*; bvoTrrtiui, Mark- 
land {rxoOo-'; oirx inroTTTeiu) (the o^x spoils the sense and the 
Greek too), Weil axova' ; cis inrovreTLfu rt 5i}, Nauck ^x^vd^ for 
(Xov<r\ I have adopted Hx^vS' because I think Hv^ atriay ^ow' 
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I#. ov KaOapov ovra, to 5* oclov Sclxra) <f>6v<fi, 

OP. Ti 8^a ftaXAov Oeas dyakfx aXurKerai; 

I#. TTovToi) <r€ Tnyyats dyvwrai jSovA^cro/iat, 

OP. It* €v 86fM>ia'iy €<f> o TrcTrAcv/ca/xcv ppkras, 1040 

I^. /ca/c€ivo virf/OAy arov SiyovTOS oTs, cpoJ. 

OP. TTo? S^ra; 7r<$vTov vorcpov tTiras l/cjSoAov; 

I^. ov vaus xaXivots XivoSeroLS q/o/ac? o*€^€r. 

OP. (TV 8* ^ Tts aAAos €V X€/ooiv olirct ^phas; 

I^. lyw* ^ty€?i' yap ocrtdv lor' ifiol p-ovQ, 1045 

OP. IIuAa&ys 8' o8' ij/xtv TTou TCTaJcrat xopov) 

would mean not "what reason will you give?" but "what 
will make you say so?'' rlv* alria» ix'^v6\ though not used in 
its most usual sense of "what would you accuse me of?" (for 
that Iph. had said in v. 1033) means "what (disqualification) 
would you impute to me?" 1037. mss. 06^<^, Aid. tpdptp: 
Wecklein alone keeps ^/Sy, giving (necessarily) a mystic 
meaning to the sentence. 1040. L lh-\ P (krr* (probably with 
a ; at the end of the v.). mss. ppiras k<l>* <} vevXcj^Kafiew, 
Kirchh. e^' 6 ye, Weil ^0' Hirep eirXeiarafJLePf Wecklein d6fioi<rw 
€0* d TTCTrXei^KaiuLev fipiras, which I have adopted ; Herwerden 
€0' ovKvcirXctiKafjiev, 1041. mss. epQ, a late hand in P epa: 
Markland, Monk, and Badham wrongly 6t.y6vTos, ihs instead 
of 6iy6pTos &5, 1042. Elmsley, Monk, and Badham put a ; at 
the end of this line and no stop besides ; Seidler a ; after 
'ir6PTov as well as at the end ; most editors after dr,Ta and at 
the end. Beiske el rap* for eliroj, Weil rdpde porepbp ff vap^ 
iKpoXop ; 1044. mss. col d^ ris, corrected by Jacobs to <rd 5' ij 
Tts. 1046. mss. *f)6poVf Brodaens ir^poVf Musgrave S6Xov, Kochly 
X&yov, but far the best is Winckelmann's xo/ww (Ztschr. f. Alt 
1840, p. 1283). 1047. Kirchhoff suggested ^x^lp for the mss. 
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OP. Xddpijf, S* avaKTos rj cISotos Spda-tis raSc; 

I^. Trctcrcura fivOo(,S' ov ydp av XdOoi/xi y€. 

OP. Koi, iir^v V€ias y€ ttItvXos evrjprjs irdpa, 1050 

I^. 0*01 5^ fxiXtiv xp^ ToLAA' oxrws c^ct KaXa><^ 
€vbs fwvov Bel, Tcto-Sc (TvyKpvij/ai. rdSe, 

OP. dAA* dvTLa((E Kol Xoyovs weiaTrjpCovs 

evpurt^' €^(€4 Tot Svvafuv cts oriKTov yvvT^, 1054 

I^. (u <l>iX.TaTai. yvvatK€S, cts v/xas ySXcTTo), • 1056 
Kal ra/i' Iv v/ui' €cmv rj KaAa>s Ix^iv 
1/ /i^Scv cfvat icai aT€p'q$rjvai wdrpas 
<f)l\TjS T* dScAi^s (fyiXTarov re (Tvyyovov, 
KoX Trptara fiev fJLOi rov \6yov rdS* dp\€T<i)' 1060 

t^wv. Vv. 1050-1052. It has been observed by several critics 
that V. 1052 (given in the mss. to Or. ) ought to be given to Iph. 
By some, too, it has been thought that v. 1051 would come better 
before 1050. If either or both of these changes were adopted, 
we should have to suppose the loss of a verse which would com- 
plete the stichomuthia. None of these changes seems to me 
convincingly satisfactory, and though the old arrangement pre- 
sents no insuperable difficulty, the rejection of v. 1055 (see 
below) makes a simple and synmietrical arrangement possible. 
Hence I have given vv. 1051 and 1052 to Iph. and the follow- 
ing couplet to Orestes. V. 1055. mss. t4 5' AW l!<rws ATcwTa 
(rvfipoUrj KoKwi. Monk was the first to point out that grammar 
{Urtos a-v/jL^odri which, however, Seidler defends by comparing 
Aesch. Ag. 1049, and Markland amends &v wdyra for dTravra), 
language (KaXQs a-vfipabeiv a prose phrase), and, above all, sense 
condemn this line. 1056. mss. d)s i/jLas, Herm. els iffids. 1057. 
Kochly ihs for the mss. kcU. 1059. (which Paley rejects as 
spurious) mss. </>l\ov r' aS€\(l)0Vf (piXTdrov, Seidler ipLKrdrriSf 
I have followed Markland in reading <pi\rjs r' adeX^s. 1061. 
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yvvaLK€s €<rfJL€V, <l>i.X6(t>pov dXXrjXais yevos, 
0"<^f€ftv T€ icoivot TT/oay/Aar* aiXT<t>a\i(rTarat, 
(riyrj(ra$' '^fxlv /cat <7VV€KiroviJ<raT€ 
<t>vyds' Kakov roi y\(ikr<r* ot(^ ttiot^ ^<i/>2y. 
6/oaT€ 8' ws T/octs ^la tv^'/ tovs (fiiXTaroxts 1065 
97 y^s Trarpt^as V00T09 ij 6'ai/€tv Ix^t, 
(Tiiid^ia'a h\ ws av icat cu Koivtavys tu^^s, 
(Tftkro) (T* €9 *EAXo5'. dXAot tt/dos (tc Sc^tas, 
al Kol or' iKvovfMiif ak 8k </>iAi;9 "iraprjiSos 
yovdrtau t€ koI twi/ cv Sofxoiari <t>iXTdT(ov, 1070 
Tt </)aT€; .Tt9 v/AttfF <f>rj(riv 17 Tt9 ov ^cAci; 1072 
<f>d€y^a(rd€ Srjra' fi^ yap alvova-iav A^yoi;9 
oXiaXa Kayo) Kal Koa-iyvrjros TaAa9. 

XO. 6dpor€i.y <t>lXrj SeoTTTOcva, koi (r(^(ov fiovov 1075 
W9 ^K y' cftou (TOft irdvra ariy-qdrjo'CTai., 
toTto fxeyas Zevs, <Sv eTrta-KrJTTTCi^ irkpu 

1$. ovaio-de. fivOiav koI ykvoicrO^ €v8aLfjLoi^€S. 

irov €pyov rjSrj /cot crbv cttrySatVcti' Sofiov^ 

L dXXijXeuj, P dXXiJXwv. 1064. L rot, P n. mas. Tlarts, Herm. 
iriffTT/j: irlffTis was perhaps (as Weil says) an explanatory 
gloss, and the rot was changed to rt after irlffTis had taken the 
place of Tianfi, and yXQaaa became the main subject. Schone 
&rav vlffTis irapi, Herm. also irdpa for the mss. Trap?. 1066. 
mss. vbarov (a shortsighted mistake of a copyist who forgot 
Tobi iptXTdrovs) corrected by Heath and Musgrave to vdaros, 
1069. Elmsley Ik^tls for the mss. a4 km a\ 1070. Wecklein 
proposes yov^uv for yovdrwy, 1071. mss. firp-p^s irarpSs re koI 
riKViav Urtp Kvpet, a verse which Bindorf, Nauck, and Kvi^ala 
rightly reject; Monk et ry for &r(p. 1073. mss. toOto, 
Nanck dijfra, 1074. mss. /caf, Markl. xc5. 1078. L gives 
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<f)OLViKd $* a^poKOfxav 

8d<f>vav T* €V€pv€a /cat 1100 

■ yXavKas ^aA,Aov Ipov cXcua?, 
Aarovs wSivt </)/Aov, 
Xtfivav & ctAtWowrav vSwp 

KVkAiOV, Iv^a KViCVOS /l€\<^ 

Sos Mowras Oepaviveu 1105 

(tf TToXXal SaKpviov AijScs, dvr. a 

at waprjiBas els e/iias 

lir€(rov, dvtica irvpytav 

6XXvfX€V(t)v eirt vavctv lySav 

TToXepW €perfwt(n koI Aoyx<*t5| 1110 

(aypwrov S€ Si ifiwoXas 

vooTov fidpfiapov ^A^ov, 

Iv^a Tas i\a<f>oKr6pov 

that a late corrector of L and one of the Paris copies of 
L have lp6v) Upoy, 1102. mss. (bSim 4>i\av: Markland, 
following Portus, (bSivi <l>(\ov or ^Xas. 1104. mss. ki6kp€iw, 
which Seidler corrected to K^xXioy, 1105. P /todtro, L fio6ffas, 
1106. mss. and all editions read XipdSes : Weil suggests Upes, 
which is a possible form, and improves the metre. 1107. li 
€ls fAds, P h fids, I? 2* €ls €/ids, 1109. mss. dXofihfav, a cor- 
rector of L oi\oij4v<av : Erfurdt hTCKviUpm, mss. ei^, a corrector 
of L hi, which last Elmsley says is never used except when 
ivi stands for iyevri : hence he reads M. 1111. Bergk reads 
tdxpvffov agreeing with the ace. in v. 1112. 1112. mss. vomov, 
Barnes viiaov, Nauck vaaw, Bergk yaov. 1113. Nauck h i 
Tas'EXKoMo^pov to correspond to v. 1096. 1114. mss. Kopaj^p 
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Oea^ afK^TToXov KOpav 

TratS* *AyafX€fivovtav Xarpevai 1115 

jStofiovs & *EAA?;vo^vTow. 

f»]A5 8^ Tov Slot Trav- 

Tos SvcrScufwv'' iv yap dvay/ccus 

ov Kdiiv€t, (rvvTpo<f>os iov 

T^ TrdXai. Svo'SaifiovL^'' 1120 

TO 8k /ACT* CVTV^^aV KaKOU- 

c^at dvarols jSapvs aio) v. 

Kot o"€ fi€v, TTOTVt*, 'ApyeCu arp, ^, 

TTiVTrjKOVTOpOS oIkOV d^€L* 

(rvpl((av 8' 6 KTjpoSiTas 1125 

a corrector of L xo^pav, 1116. mss. roi>$ (a corrector of L re) 
firi\o$&rovSf Enger (followed by Kochly and Wecklein) 6* 
*E\KTjvo0&rQvt, 1117. P iip-ovff*, L ^XoOir'. mas. Atw, Kochly 
and Paley aXcaw : Kirchhoff ^yXw Si r6v (or ^yXoOcra t^i'). The 
neighbouring words ending in out may have led to the change 
of ^7Xw, also the analogous participles above in w. 1096 and 
1097. 1119. mss. ird/iyets, Reiske /cd/iyei. 1120. mss. /Aera/SdXXet 
dvadaifiovla. The critics of this verse may be divided into two 
classes according as they (1 )try to make something of /icra^dXXei, 
or (2) give it up as a gloss on this or the former line. Of the sug- 
gestions of the first class may be mentioned /lerapdXKeip (Bergk), 
IJuera^oKii (Kirchh.), /Aera/9dXXei SvaScufiwlg, (Nauck), fj^rapdiSXitw 
dwrdaifMvlav (Kdchly), fieripaX* et (Weil), ^ /SdXXet (Dmd.). 
In the second class come Wecklein*s 6 rXilifMiv, Badham's t$ 
irdXeu diwdcufwyL^ Markland and Herm. /iera/9dXXei S* edScufioida 
which Badham calls ** yvdfiri frigidisaima,** 1121. Aid. and 
L (?) rb ykp fxei^ to suit the KiJ/cvetov of v. 1104. Seidler restored 
rb 8i fUT\ which seems to be in P, Bergk /Aerd yhp, mss. €^rvxtat 
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KoiXafxos ovp€Lov Jlavos 

6 ^tl36s 6' 6 fidvTis l^wv 

/ccAaSov kirraTovov kvpas 

detScdv TTCft^a AiTrapav 1130 

€v (T 'KOr]vamv hn yav. 

c/A€ 8' avTov irpoXitrov- 

ara jirp-u poOiois irXarav 

akpi S* MTTta 7rp6Tovot Kara 

irpl^pav virlp (rroXov iK7rerd<T0V(ri iroScs T€ 1 135 

vaos ^KVTTOinrov, 

XafJLVpov ImroSpOfJiov Pal-qv^ dvT, ^ 

€v6' cvctAtov Ip^crai irvp' 

(aec. pi.), ScaMger c&rvx^ap. 1125. Elmsley trvpl^w ^\ 1129. 
Markland, in view of the ordinary reading in v. 1144 {vapBivoi)y 
transposed KeK and kirr, 1130. mss. d|ei, Paley irifi^ei, 1131. 
mss. iSf a corrector of L els : Bothe and Seidler (followed by 
Nanck, Weil, and Wecklein) t5 <r': Fritsche {followed by 
Dind.) a9 <r*; Herm. simply 'AOrjpaliov: Mai^l. ws. 1132. 
mss. \tirod<ra, Herm. irpoXtTovaa^ Monk (fA* airrov dk Xdrouo-a. 
1133. mss. and nearly all editors irX(£rai;,Weil irXarap, because 
the tragedians never nse the adj. j^iot, but only the neot. 
fMiw as a substantive (generally in the plural) : cf . v. 407. 1 134 
and 11^. P vpSropos, L irpSrcvoi, This passage has been e<tited 
in the most various ways. Seidler Tp6 xpordvov , . . x6S€s 
(mss. v6da)f Markl. Kal Tp&rwoi, . . . iritia, Bergk (followed 
by Weil) irAp irplyrovmf . . . -jrh^ei vebs (mss. vahi), I have pat 
in re after ird^ey, following Herm. who, however, reads x^^ot 
re. 1137. P Xa^T/)oi)s ImrodpSfiovs : L and Aid. have the 
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oiK€iiav &* virkp Bakd/JLiov 1140 

Trrkpvyas kv i/aJrots aftois 

Xrj^aifiL $od(ov(ra' 

')(opois Si crrat-qVy oOi Kal 

irdpiSpos cvSo/ct/iWv ydfJLtaVy 

irapa woS' €iX.L(T(rovcra <^iAac 1145 

ftaT/50S 'qXiKiav Oidcrois, 

€S OLfiikXas xaptTtaVf 

dl3poir\ovrov'T€ \Xj,8as 

els €pi,y 6pfJL€va, TroXviroLKiXa 

singular. 1143. Badham (followed by Nauck, Weil, and 
Kochly) x^P<^^ ^' Urrairiv : but xop^^ Iffrdpoi is only used in the 
singular (of the verb) of the master of the revels (Pind. P. 9, 
200) ; when used of the dancers it is used in the plural ; so 
constantly. Seidler at Electra, v. 178, reads trrcura xopois. 
1144. mss. Tapd^vos: , Badham Tdpedpos: Nauck wdpoxos (but 
this seems to mean bridegroom), mss. ydfuop, Enger yov4<av^ 
Kochly d6fJuov, Kirchhoff xdpoid' €^8oKifioO<r* i/ms, Paley xdpot 
iy €^okIijlois ydfiois, Musgrave ci^doKifxow, 1145. Herm. ire pi for 
the mss. irapd. 1146. Herm. vpbs, L fMrpU (P fmr^pos). He sup- 
poses a transcriber to have mistaken vpSs for fipds, a contrac- 
tion for fiaTp6s, So, too, Paley and Kochly. mss. Bidffovs, 
Badham Bidffois, so also Bergk and WeiL 1148. mss. 
d/SpoirXoi^Mo x^'''^^ * corrector of L transposed the words : 
Dind. &ppiyir\o&rov (piv x^^^^s (which last word is Markland's 
emendation): Weil d/3poir\oi5roto x^^^s ^'j Wecklein ras 
a^poxXojhoio xXiSas, I read d^poTrXo&rov re x^^as. There are 
numerous other alterations which have been suggested by 
different editors. Herm. alters the passage very much. 1149. 
mss. dpwfUva. This is the only passage in Ehiripides in which 
the word occurs. For this and metrical reasons I read dpfjuha 
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<l>dp€a Kol TrXoKdfwvs irepiPaWofuva ye- 1150 
yvv (TwecTKia^ov, \ 

(cf. Soph. O.E. 177) cf. V. 1134 above. 1151. msa. yiywruf 
icKlaj^w, Weil yhw, Kochly yivw iircffKla^oyf Enger 76'w oltrty 
iaKla^oVf Monk yhvai ia-K., Bergk yipvauf erj/la^oyy Canter (fol- 
lowed by Herm. and Badham) yiww ovycaidaj^oy, Paley puts in 
KpdT\ Wecklein Bfjifmr' between yhvav and ^ida^w. 
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EHEISOAION A. 

00. irov 'a-O* 17 wvXoiphs twvSc Sco/xarcav yvvrj 
^^WrjvCs; "^Stj tolv ^ivoiv Karrjp^aro, 
dBvroiS T* €V ayvois (Ttafxa Xdfnrovrai irvpi; 1155 

XO. 17^* icTTiv, 17 (rot. irdiTT^, ava^, €/oct ca^ws. 

00. la- 

TL t68€ fl€Taip€lS C^ dlCtV^TWI' ^dOpiiiV^ 

'Aya/it€/Ai/ovos Trat, ^eas S,yaXp/ iv (oXIvais; 

I#. ai'a^, €;(' avrov iroSa arbv Iv irapaxrrdxnv, 

00. Tt 8' loTTiv, *I^iy€i/€ia, Ktuvov kv 80/iots; 1160 

I^. aTrcTrrwr*' 6<rt^ yap 818(0 fi' Ittos rdSc. 

00. Tt (l>poifiid^€i V€ox/xov; €^ai»6'a (ra<^(u9. 

I^. ov KaOapd p,0L ra Ovfiar' ^y/ocwroo*^', ava^. 

00. Tt Toi'icStSa^av Tovro <r'; 97' So^av Xlycts ; 

I^. l3p€Tas TO T^s ^€ov iTaAt V fSpas dir€(rrpd<l>rj, 1165 

00. avTOfwiTov, 17 viv (TCMT/A^s IcTTpr^c x^ov($5 ; 

1154. mss. ^ 5^, Barnes ^ $1}, Eeiske ^$17 which is generally 
adopted, though Monk doubts whether ifSri can begin a ques- 
tion. Wecklein toTv ^oiv for the mss. r(av ^vcjy (see on v. 
1168). 1155. The t' was added by Bothe. Half-a-dozen 
different alterations have been proposed of X&fiTovTou, of which 
the favourite is Jacobs's SdirrovTai, (Verrall on Medea 1 194, 
ffwfi* dvdvTovTat, ) I agree with Wecklein in preferring the 
mss. reading. 1157. Monk (very badly) tot€ for t6S€. 1159. 
Aid. TafXKTTda-eif Barnes vapaardiri, and it was afterwards 
found that though P has Tapourrdcci, L has Tapcurr&aiv, 1162. 
L and a late hand in P tppoifud^, P <l>poiiud^€i. : perhaps we 
ought to read <l>poitud^, 1163. L i^pei^<ra (a late hand 
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I^. avTOfiarov* 6\pLv 8* ofifmrmv (vvrfpfioa'^v, 

80. 17 ^* atVta tLs ; ^ to TOtv ^kvoiv fivcros ; 

I€». 'i]8\ ovSev aAAo* 8ctva yap ScSpaKarov, 

80. dAA' ^ Ttv' c/cai'oi' I3ap3ap(x>v ct/cr^s c^rt j 1170 

I^. OtK€tOV ^A^OI' TOV cjiOVOV KiKTY^pJeVOl, 

80. Ttv'; €t$ €pov yap tov fiaSetv TrcTrrwica^v. 

I^. firjT€pa KarupydcravTO Kotva)v$ ^[<t>€i, 

80. "AttoAAov, ovS' €V pappdpois €TXrj ns olv, 

I^. iratnys 8ta)y/A0?9 ^Aa^iyo-av 'EAAaSos. 1175 

80. *5 t5v8' iKttTi 8^t' dyaXp! I^o) <i>kpus ; 

I^. (rcfivov y vw* aiOep, <os fieraarrrja-ta <f>6vov. 

rjypeiLfffdffO^), P ^pci5<ra^' (a late hand ifypeiJtror'). 1168. Dobree 
and Kirchh. ij tl for the mss. ij t6 (Monk wrongly prefers Ij ti). 
1 have with some hesitation left the mss. reading, thinking 
that rh f^daos is sufficiently explicable as a reference to 
Iphigeneia*s words in v. 1163. Wecklein (as in v. 1154) toIp 
^voiv, which is established by the detpdxaTov in the next line ^ 
(P, according to Kirchh., rby ^vcjVf and see on v. 1173). 1171. 
It is extraordinary that Markland should have proposed 
TJXdirriv for IjXBov t6v, when the article gives the line its life. 
1173. P^ KOpd)V(p (Kirch.). 1174. mss. oiS* h pappapoii t6S* 
irXri Tis dv, Graisford and Seidler rejected the t68\ leaving the 
obj. of (h-Xrj to be supplied from the context, Herm. put ro5' 
for ns, leaving the subject to ^Xi; unexpressed, Elmsley t6S* 
^Tw' &Vy Matthiae oidk pdppap6t 7' #rX^ t68' &v, Weilo^S* Lv 
Pap^dpois irXti tis Ai», Nauck puts 7' where the mss. have T6d\ 
The r68* of the mss. is evidently an interpolation ; the aposio- 
pesis is effective, and, in the stichomuthia, natural. Matthiae, 
Ehnsley, and Weil are only following in the wake of the 
original interpolatc^r, with more regard for the metre than he 
. showed. Nauck's 7' may be right, but it is safer to leave it 
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00. fiiofTfut 8* ryvws rotv ^cvotv iroty rpoirt^; 

I^. ^y<J^JX0V, ws ^as Ppkras dTr€(rTpd<f>rj irdXiv. 

00, (Toc^ijv c* c^pc^cv'EAAay, (OS yo'Bov /caXa>s. 1180 

I^. icat fi^v KaO&crav BeXcap lySu /ao« <l>p€V(av, 

00., t5v *Apy6$€v n <l>[X.Tpov ayycAXovrc crot ; 

00. cjs 8iy (r<^ o-wtrats iT^ovacs ayycAfiaTWV. 

I^. KOI vaTipa y€ ^v Kal KaXm TTpdarcretv €fi6v, 1185 

00^ o-u 8* €ts TO T^s ^€ov y' c^cmxras ciicotws. 

I#. 'jrao'dv y€ fuaova* 'EAAaS*, ^ ft' dirwAcorcv. 

00. T4 8^a Spiafuv, <l>pd^€, toIv ^€volv iripi ; 

I^. rov vofJLOV dvdyKTj rbv TrpoKeifjicvov (r€^«v. 

00. ovKOvv €V 6/)y<p x^pvLpes ^t<f>os T€ crov; 1190 

I^. dyvots KaOapfxois irptard vlv vCxf/ai diXo), 

00. wrjyata-iv vSdroiv rj OaXacra-liji, 8p6(r<fi ; 

I^. 6d\(fj(r(ra /cAvfci irdvra rdi/^/jwirwr Ka/cct. . 

00. 6o-i(uT€/)ov yow TQ ^€$ Trk(rouv dv. 

I^. Ktti rdjiid y* ovtcd /ActXAov av /caAws Ixot. 1195 

00^ OVKOVV TTpOS aVTOV VaOV CKTTtTTTa KkvBdiv; 

I^, €prjfiCas Bu" Kol yap dAAa Spdxroficv. 
00. ay* Iv^a X/^C*^'5* ov ^iAa> rdpprjd* opav. 

out. 1181. Wecklein assumes a gap before this verse: 
it is simpler, with Monk, to read fi'/iv for the mss. pvp, 
Dindorf Kal 6^, 1182. Matthiae. rightly, rt for r£, Badham 
fxQp for the mss. t&v. Monk iyyeiXapri. 1183. Monk 
puts in y after 'Op4a"niv. 1184. mss. o-t^trou;, Markland 
**maU€m <rc6<n?y, ^ «o»o," so Nauck. 1185. P omits the kcU 
after ^i^, though L has it. 1194. Toumier haidyrcpoi for the 
mss. 6iTi(kr€pov, 1198. P has an erased <r before the $ in 
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I^. ayviaT€oi^ fwi /cat to rrjs 0€ov jSperas. 

80. etTTC/O y€ KTjXls €)8aA€ VIV flTJTpOKTOVOS. 1 200 

I^. ov yap TTOT dv viv 'qpdfirjv Pd0p<ov diro, 

80. SIkoios lyvce^Scta kol trpo fxrj 6 la, 

I^. oTo-dd wv d fwi y€V€(rO(ii; 80. arov to ciyftatvciF 

T08€. 

I#. Sea-fm rots ^evourt irpoo-Oes, 80. Trot 5c o-' cic<^u- 

yot€V av ; 
I#. TTto-Tov *EAAas othev ovSh. 80. tV €7rt Sco-fta, 

ir/)ooTroAot. 1205 

I^. KdKK0fJLi(6vr(av 8k Sevpo rov^ ^ivovSy 80. eo-Tat 

TcfSc. 
I^. Kpdra Kpv\f/avT€S TrcTrAoto-tv. 80. iJAtov irpoo'dcv 

<t>\oy6s, 
1$. o-oJv /€ fioi, <rvfi7r€fi'7r' Qira8(av, 60. ofS* ofiapn^ 

(rovarC (roc 

Tdpfni6\ 1201. L wot' &¥ viv dvrjpd/iriv (corrected by Musgrave 
to 'fipdfiriv)f P xoT. viv, a late hand in P tot^ ptv. 1202. mss. 
SUaios, Monk suggests dUcaioy but reads BIkcuos, 1206. Elmsley 
(in accordance with Porson's dictum that kcU and $e are never 
found together in this way as early as the tragedians, on Orestes 
614) ye for the mss. 84. Porson says, all such cases of di are 
copyist's errors. 1207. mss. KaraKpOxf/oufTest ** omnino recte 
Muagravius Kpara Kpiixf/avres, sic pro Kpar* (pe\f/ov, quod recte 
Ugiiur Soph, Oed, Col. 465, Suidas v, xo^s exMhet Kar^pexJ/ov." 
Porson. The mss. fail to indicate the speaker before ijXlov 
and put 60. at the beginning of the next line, and so, from 
this line on to 1213, each speech is assigned to the wrong per- 
son. Wil.-MoU. suggests that the interpolator of v. 1214 
put it in to bring the dialogue straight again. 1209. mss. 
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I#. icat iroAci iriplfov riv* oo-rts (rrjfmv^t 80. iroiovs 

Xoyox^; 1209 

I#. fiYjSiv* €t$ o^iv ircXafcti'. 80. OTct^c fa' (n}/Aati/€ 

(n5. 1211 

I^. fJLva-apa yoLp ra T0ta8* loTiV. 80. €5 ye Krj8€V€f.s 

TToAlV. 

I#. Kttl <f>iXfav y* ovs 8c? fidXiarrcL, 80. tout* cAc^as 
€t's J/il. 1213 

TtJxaj, Elmsley X^yow, which I have adopted. Herm. rayds. 
It must be remembered that the end of a tetrameter is more 
likely to be corrupted than the end of a trimeter : also, as 
Schoene says, it is Euripides's habit to make his questions lead 
up to their answers. Vv. 1210-1213. In addition to the displabe* 
ment of persons noticed on v. 1207, and perhaps in part owing 
to it, there seems to have been a further dislocation and de- 
rangement of this passage. In the mss., after the persons 
have been corrected, it stands 

I^. cv 86fiois /jdfiyciy Avavras, GO. fi^ vwavr^cv <p6v(fi\ 1210 
I#. /xwrapA yh,p tA rotdS* karl, GO. (rrelxe Kal (Hj/jLOive <rv, 
I^. firfdiv* els 6\//ip xcXdfttj'. GO. e? ye KTjdeven ir6\iv, 
I#. Kal <t>CK(tJv y* oiScls fi6\iffra. GO. tovt* iXe^as els efii. 
The biggest blot is the o^Sels, Markland gives the astonishing 
explanation '*scil. reXa^^or,'' a construction for which Elms- 
ley slyly says he knows no warrant except an inscription on 
one of the doors of the Royal Academy (then) at Somerset 
House, which ran OTAEIS AMOTSOS BISITO. Herm. (be- 
sides other transpositions) transposes w. 1212 and 1213, 
writing ye 8ei for oiSels, This would be satisfactory if it were 
not that Kvicala's ots dei (a modification of Badham's ifuXQ y* 
ods Set), with the original order of the lines, gives so much 
better and simpler an emendation as far as these two verses 
are concerned. For the remaining verses I propose to transpose 
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I#. <rv 8k /i€v<i}v avTov irpb vawv tq 0€^ 60. Tt yjp^fLo. 
hpii^; 1215 

I#. ayvtcrov irv/w$ fjiXaOpov, 80. KaOapov ws /loAjys 
7raA4v; 

I#. ^VtK* civ 5* I^CD irC/OWO-lV 01 ^€VOlf GO. Tt x/^ /*€ 

I#. flr«rAov dp^pAruiV vpodw-Oai, 00. fii) TraAa/Avatbv 

I#. i}v S* ayoLV ^ic« Xfiovl(€LVy 80.. to£S* opos ti« 

€OTi ftoi; 
I#, Oav/idcry^ firjSiv, 80. rd t^s ^€ov 'jrpao'a' ari 
(rxoXrjs KaXQs* 1220 

I#. cl yd/) ws tfcAo) Kadappos oBe irkcroi, 80. (rw€t>- 

Xo/^ai. 
I^a TOVorS' &p^ hclSaivovTas "qSTrf SiapLoiraiV opfi ^vovs 

Iphigeneia's parts of vv. 1211 and 1212, and to strike out v. 
1210 altogether. My reasons for the last are these : after aach 
a sweeping order as that of v. 1210, that of v. 1212 is out of 
place; still less can it be reconciled with w.. 1226-1220 
(which Herwerden consequently rejects): then ffvpam^€v is 
a little difficult (Elmsley, followed by Monk and Kaock, 
ffwavrGxTw), V. 1214 stands in the mss. c^s eldKTw <r€ xcura 
Oavfjidj^cL t6\is} Markland suggested that it might stand after 
v. 1202 ; Herm., Monk, Badham, and Weil take it to be the 
end of a tetrameter: Dindorf rightly rejected it as an inter- 
polfttion. 1216. mss. xP^(T(fi, Keiske vvpatf, L fjJiKus, P yuHkiL's. 
1218. Monk (unnecessarily) vpo$h <rov for the mss. irpodkffitu. 
1220. L* tvrfikv, P and L» titiOh, L ixl ffxoK% P ivel axokfh 
Schaefer ivl ffx^'^^t which is generally adopted. V. 1222 is 
nnnecessarily altered by Kirchha to dXXA ^Ap ^aivwras i^v 
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/cat ^€as fi6<rxovs v€oyvovs t* apva^, <os <^ovy 

(fyovov 
fixKrapov licvt^o), cAas re XajJLirdbiav rd t* aAX' 

ckra 
irpovOefirjv iyw ^€Voi(ri koI Oe^ Ka6dp(na. 1225 
€/c7ro8a>v 8' avSo) TroXirats touS* ^^ctv fiidcrfioTOSf 
€L Tts ij vawv 7rvAa)/)os X^'Sp** dyv€V€i dcots 
■»/ ydfiov (rT€LX€t. (rvvdxi/iav rj tokoi^ ^apvverai,, 
<f>€vy€T\ I^MTTao-^c, ft^ T^ irpooTrioiQ p,v(ros toSc. 
«S Atos Aiyrovs t' dvouava irap0€v\ r}v vt^w 

^oVov 1230 

T<ov8€ Kol Ova-iOjJLev ot Xp^^t Kddapov oiKrja-eis 

86p.ov, 
CVTV^^'S ^ "qficts ffrofieSa, rdWa 8' ov Aiyovtr' 

rots Tot vXelov* ct8oo-iv ^cs <rot tc irrjfiiaLiva), Sea. 

i, ^« ^. F dofidnay (Kirchh.). 1223. ms8. icdfffiow, Kirch. 
Kbaynv, Wecklein fi/taxovi, wh^ch I have adopted, as I think 
with him that kIxtimv is beside the mark (seeing that the statue 
was going to be washed); and also ttJb(rxpm gets some support 
from the mss. mistake Upacvas, which was corrected to A/>vas 
by Pierson. ELirohh. ^ for Cas not improbably. 1233. L ^ed, 
Pdca. 
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evirais 6 Aarovs yovos, 




OTp, 


ov 7roT€ ^rjXf.dcTf.v 


1235 



92 



XO. 



Kapiro<l>6pois yxtdkois 
€TiKT€ xpv(roK6fiav 

€V Kl6dp<jf. <rO<f}6v ^ T* CTtI TO^O)V 

eoarTO\C(ji. yawrai, (f>€p€ 8* Tvlv 

diro 8€ipd8os fivaXias 1240 

Xo)(€ta KXeiva Xittowt* 

dunraKTWV [larkf} €ts vSarcov, 

1235. Herm. rdv Tore, mas, 5i;\tAs ^, the correction is 
Seidler's. 1236. Weil reads Kapvwpopos, 1237. In the mss. 
there is no verb (except the subordinate yda^vTou) before ^pcv 
(or <t>ip€i)t and after xpuo-oic^/Mu^ comes ^oi^ov. This word 
Seidler was the first to reject as a gloss, and before xp^* 
Paley (followed by Bind.) inserts re#roO<ra, Kirchh. and Bergk 
iriKTe. 1238. L h KiO&pa, P ixiOdpa. mss. At* M, retained 
by Nauck, Dind., and Paley among later editors. Bergk saw 
that this passing mention of Artemis is out of place, and pro- 
posed elr* iwl : Weil's emendation is much neater — $ r* ivl, 
mss. T6^<aVf a corrector in L r^ov. 1239. mss. ydyvvrai^ a 
common spelling of the word in later prose, mss. tpipei viv ; 
Burges and Seidler <f>ip€v tviv, Bergk <f>ip€ viv $' (reading vfAv 
for vpQra in v. 1264): after hiKTt the ii is wanted, but it comes 
in better in EirchhofTs reading 0^/>6 S* Xvw, 1240. mss. hoKlai, 
a corrector of L elvaKLas, 1242. mss. ii6.Trip ifBdruv, Jacobs 
fjLaTip\ Weil and Kdchly /wit^/)* c/s, Wecklein irpbs pafi\ 1243. 
Dobree, followed by Monk and Badham, paKxevBeurow, 1246. 
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TLapvaxriov Kopv<f>dv, 

6$i 7roeKtA.ov(i>ro9 oivdjuro^ BpaKiov 1245 

yas ir€\(opiov rkpa%^ a/i^circ 
imvr€Lov x^ovtov xfyvXauranav. 

(TV 8c VIV €Tt PpiifiOSf €Tl ^lAas 

lirt fmT€pos dyKaAcMO-t OpwrKOiv 1250 

cfcavcs, (tf #ot)8€, fuxv- 

r€((DV 8' hre/Sa^ (adtiav, 

rpiTTohi T* €V x/>^^^y 

Oaavci^f kv dxl/evSet $p6v(o 

yxan-cias ppoTois 1255 

Oer<f>d.riav vkfitav 

dSvTcov ^o, Ka<rraXtas pekdptav 

yctTCDV, fiia-ov yas €X«>v p.k\a.dpov, 

Ok/uv 8* «r€i yatwv dvrurr. 

Most editors think icardxaXicos cormpt. Among many emenda- 
tions Badham's icdrex' AXiros (with <ri:. ed. da. in the gen.) seems 
the best : Eochly xa^^Xiicros, Hartung KardipapicTOif Musgrave 
Kard/wXKoi, 1247. mss. dfupiwci, Seidler dfupevt. In v. 1248 
Kdchly suggests that the gap which seems to have been made 
should be filled by the word tpvKiurirfap, I am afraid that there 
is but small chance that we can recover the right reading in 
this and the corresponding line. 1249. mss. in fut^, Nauok 
<rd d4 PIP, 1254. L 0p6p<a, P xf^pu, 1255. After /9poro£s in the 
mss. follows ipa^aiytap, which Seidler rejects as a gloss. 1256. 
mss. 0€(r4>irw ifJuSp, Musgrave 0€<r4>dTUP pifuop. 1257. mss. 
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irais dwevdaxrtv 6 A«- 1260 

t{)os diro (a$4fav 

XpTfJorrjpLfav, vvx^ok 

xOiov €T€KVijMrcuro <fid(rfmT* 6v€ip(av, 

01 TToX&riv fA€p6Tr<av ra tc ir/owra 

Ttt t' Ittci^ &r* 1/tAcA.Ac tvx^w' 1265 

vTTVov Kord Svo^pas 

Xafuvva^ €<f>pa(ov o-icot*ov, 

/jLavreiov 8* d<l>€iXero niiav 

^otl3ov <f>06v(i^ 6vyaTp6s' 

TaxvTTovs 8* €s''0\vfnrov op/iadeh dva^ 1270 

X€pa iraiSvov lAi^cv lie Z^vos Spovtov 

virkpf Seidler (b-o, which the metre demands. 1259. mss. iiri 
Scaliger ivcl. mss. 'yas /c6»', Bergk rejected l(i>v here and t&'os 
in V. 1234, Kirchhoff proposes ySis iWv, Nauck ydiop, Kvicala 
yaiuv. 1260. mss. ivepaffaTo, &t6. The gap between these 
two words Herm. filled up by vvdtbpos (so too Bergk), Nauck 
vah dT^voffffcv 6 Aaryos. 1263. mss. ireicvdHraTOj a corrector in 
L erased the augment. P 4>d<r/juiT* d, L <pd(TfjMT* dvetfwp. 1265. 
mss. 6<ra r\ for which Herm. and Hartung &r*, Seidler A r\ 
1267. mss. yos ei^ds itftpaj^op' Taia 8i Hip, The last word is 
added in L by a corrector, and Hermann is doubtless right in 
thinking that Feua Bi was also added to fill up the gap. Linder 
XHf^vpas for ySii eipds, which Weil adopts, reading <ppdj^op Taia 
de rdp for the rest of the Line. I adopt xo/^i^i^as because of the 
awkwardness of the two genitiyes Ihrpov and ycLs, and put in 
(tkotIov, which I conjecture to have been rejected on account 
of its similarity in meaning to hpwt>rp6sy of which it may well 
have been thought a gloss. 1268. mss. imptciop dtpeCKero, 
Herm. fuan-etop d* a4>,, Seidler, followed by Nauck, fuwreUap, 
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wokvxpvo'a deXiDv XaTpevfrnra (rx'^y 1275 

€7rt 5* cccicrcv KOfjLav^ 

iravo-ctv fiv\lovs ivoirdSf 

VTTO S' dkaOoa^vav 

vuKTOwrov €^iA.€v PpoTtav, 

Kol Ttfids iraA.tv 1280 

1271. Wa.-Moll. says Land P have Tat5i'6i', which Scaliger 
read as a correction of yf/aiMv (L^ and P^ according to W.-M.) 
or ^cJvoV (Aid.), mss. ?Xt^' ^k 8i6s ep6v<av (L* ^c^*), Seidler 
^Xi^i' : Badham, followed by Nauck, tpe^ev els ATov dpovov : 
Herm. iirl Zrjuos, Zirji/os for At65 is adopted by Dind. and WeiL 
Badham's 6p€^,€v seems overbold. Nauck x'^ovias (to agree 
with, ^eas in v. 1273. 1273. mss. deas fiTJvtv vvxiovs r' ivoTds: 
$€as was held rightly by Seidler to be an interpolation ex- 
plaining x^wfoi': he also thought that hords (which Herm. 
and others reject altogether) had been interchanged with 
6v€lpov5 by a confusion of vv. 1273 and 1277. In the latter v. 
ivowds suits the metre and dveipovs does not. Wecklein cuts . 
the knot by reading Beds iMvroavvav, (Tl^is dispenses with 
the necessity of <l>v\6u(r(rwv or the like in v. 1248.) 1276 and 
1277. mss. ^re/. The correction to ^iri was made by Musgrave, 
who then reads hk (xelaai, which is necessary if the mss. TraOaev 
is kept in v. 1277, but not, if, with Badham, we read TaOaax 
or with Kochly iraitveiv. Bergk, on account of the closely 
following vvKTwvbv suggests fivxiovs, 1278. mss. &n6, Weck- 
lein inrd. For \a6o<T{fvav (mss. ) Markland conjectured /MVToa^iyav 
(so Dind. and Kochly), and Musgrave said some mss. had it. 
Nauck 3' dkadoavpou/. which is ridiculed by Bergk and adopted 
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$rJK€ Ao^i^ 

$dpa"q PpoToh ^€0'^ara>v doiSais* / 

by Weoklein. WeU retains \a^. 1283. Tournier (followed by 
Weil) doiBds, Monk doidoiu 
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ES0A02. 

Arr. (o vao<l>'vXaK€S ^^iivoi t' lirurrdraiy 

Goas ava^ y^s rrjaSe wov Kvp€l Pe/im; 1285 
icaActT* avaTTv^ai/T€s evyofujiovs TrvAas 
l^<i> /jL€Xd6piav TwvSe KoCpavov x^oi'os. 

XO. Tt 8* €OTtv, €t XP^ /i^ KcXcvtr^ctb-av A,€ye(K; 

Arr. jSe/^curi <l>pov8oi Slwrvxoi veai/tat 

'AyapL€fivov€las iraiSos Ik PovXevp-drtov 1290 
<^€uyovT€S €/c yijs T^crSc Kat o-e/xvov /Spiras 
AajSovTcs €V KoATTotcrtv "^EAAaSos vccas. 

XO, awuTTov €i7ras p.v6ov 6v 8* i8€rv 6^€A€is 
ai/a/cra X^P^^j ijipovSos lie vaov crv^cts. 

Arr. iroi; 8ct yd/o avrov etSlvat rd 8p<ap>€va, 1295 

XO. ovK larp^v dXXd <rT€i\€ /cat 8t(i)/c€ vtv 
OTTOV Kvpricras toiV8* (XTrayycActs Aoyovj. 

Arr. o/ottT*, aTTtcTTOV (OS yvvatK€tov ycVos' 

pkrecni X^l^^^ '^^^ weirpaypkvdiv pJepos, 

XO. ftatVct; Ti 8* i)/Atv twv ^cvwi^ hpoxrpjov p^ra; 1300 

1286. L and P t^^c 7^, L« 7^ r^«e. Elmsiey irot for the 
ms8. ToO. 1288. P* KeXevOetaop (Kirchh.). Herm. adopts 
Lenting's mistaken ef fie xph (s^® Explanatory Notes). 1291. 
Markl. 0v7(^i^Tes: Badham unhesitatingly follows him. 1299. 
mss. ff ifup, Seidler (fiircaTw) vpuy, Markland (now generally 
followed) x^M*^' /£^/>os (which Markl. takes adverbially) is 
unusual with fiheim, hence Kauck conjectures TfSvde t<2p 
TTcxpayfiivtaiff Wecklein conjectures tra^ws for fUpoi, 1300. L 
- and P rcui'y Aid. t<h). 1301 is given m the mss. to AIT. and w 
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ovK €? KparovvTiav irpbs irvAas ocrov ra^os; 

Arr. ov irpiv y av €Mry rovvos l/ofti^vevs toSc, 
ciT* €v8ov €tT* OVK cvSoi/ dp)(riybs x^^^^^ 
(Ini \aXjST€ xkyOpa, rols €v8op Xiyta, 
Kol S^airoTQ xnifjtrjvad* ouvcic* iv vvkcus 1305 
TrdpeifJLiy icaivQv <f)6pToy dyy^kktay KaK<av^ 

00. Tis ofu^ S«t>/ia d^ ToS' WTYftriv pon^v, 
TvXas upd^as koI ^6<f}ov irifi^as ^(t<o; 

AFP. iKJxuTKov atSe — koli ji' nanrjkawov Bofjuav — 

1302 and 13a3 to XO. Heath corrected this. 1302. mss. 
etiroi, Blomfield, Porson, and Elmsley etTy (see on v. 281). 

1306. Weil €l<r<l>ip(av for the mss. iyyiXKiav, which he not 
improbably conjectures to have been a gloss. Nanck dTTeXc^. 

1307. Toumier 6d* tor the mss. T6d\ 1308. Markl. suggests 
w^as t\ L rj/dipov, P <f>6pov (for a somewhat similar mistake 
see V. 1037). 1309. mss. \//€vdCjs iXeyop atde. Every one sees 
that these words want correction, but it has seemed to some 
recent editors so uncertain what the correction should be, that 
they (e.g. Nauck and Weil) have left them untouched. Either 
(as Monk, Badham, Heimsoeth, and Wecklein think) \//€vSm 
fKeyov is a commentator's explanation of some lost word, or 
(as Herm., Kirchh., and Kochly think) (\eyov only is such an 
addition, or (as Markl., Musgrave, Elmsley, and Kvicala think) 
the reading is a corruption. On the first hypothesis the sim- 
plest correction is Heimsoeth's i\l^v8w (so Bind., and Weck- 
lein; Badham (irTiaaaoy): on the second, Herm. (modified by 
Malthiae) ^vd(as &p\ Pierson \//€vS&s X^otwcu fi* aZS*: on the 
third, Musgrave's ^j/i^Sp* (\eyop seems to me the best : (Markl. 
yf/evdQs fXeyov aXS* at n\ Kvicala ^eO'laJs ikeyov^ Nauck irtSs 5' 
(keyw), I would propose iifxtffKW, which often means •* pre- 
tend'' and yet is often enough used without this meaning 
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(US €KTos €tiys* <rv Sk Kar* oTkov 'qa-O* apa, 1310 

60. Tt 7rpo(r8QKto(raL K€p8os ij drfpwiuvat,; 

ATT. av6i^ Ttt Tft>v6€ (rqfiavti' ra 5* iv wotri 
irapovT* aKOva-ov. 17 reai/fts ij V^aSc 
/Swfiots TrapUrrar^ 'l<l)iy4v€i.\ €^ xdovos 
<rvv rots ^evoLo-iv otxcTcu, a-efivov deds 1315 

ayakp! Ixovcra* SoAta 8' ijv Kaddpfiara, 

60. TTtSs ^^; Tt irvevfia (rvfJi.<f>opds KCKrrjfievq; 

Arr. a-t^^owr* 'OpoTTTjv' rovro ydp (rv 6avfjid<r€c. 

60. Tov TTOioVy dp* ov Tvv8apls rlio'ei koqyj; 

Arr. ov Totcr6€ fi(t}fiois Oea Ka6<o(Tm(raTo, 1320 

60. CO Oav/jLaj Tuis <T€ fiet^ov ovofidcras Tvxiti; 

AIT. firj Vra^J^a rpiilqjs (tyjv (l>p€v^, dX}C a/cove ftov 
a-acfxas 8* dOprjcras koI kXvlov kK<f>p2yTi(rov 
t SiuiyfJibv 6(ms rovs ^eyovs OrjpdxreTat, 

60. Xky* €v ydp e'tiras' ov ydp dyx^iTrXow iropov 1325 
<l}€vyov(riv^ luore 8ta</>vy€tv rovfibv 86pv. 

to make a commentator think an explanatory \//€vdus ^eyov 
needful. Besides, ^curKov gives the messenger's words more 
tiie tone of a defence of himself for making such a noise; 
and this is natural in a messenger. (It is true that, as Paley 
says, the parenthesis is awkward, but it is by no means an 
impossible one in a rather disconcerted man's mouth.) 1310. 
mss. Tjs corrected by Scaliger and Canter to elfiys. 1314. Weck- 
lein i<lU<rraT' for the mss. iraplcrraT*, 1319. L t6v, P t6. 1320. 
mss. ded. Aid. de^. 1321. Markl. suggested fjLeiov for the mss^ 
pxii^w, 1324. mss. di<ayij6s, Herm. biutyidv : P^ Scrrt, hence 
Nauck suggested blioyix^ 6vm ri, I have followed Herm. 1325. 
mss. dyxlivXomy Hesych. i. 75 dyx^'irovs' eidiajcdfucrros, Kal 6 
irape<rT(6j. /cal (riiiyeyyvs, EC/piTridTis *l<f>iy€P€lq, ry iv TaiJ/ws. 
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ATT, €ir€t vpos aicras rj\6ofi€v dakaorariovi, 

oH vavs *Op€<jrTOV /cpvc^tos rjv ^pfua-fiivq, 
1^/ids fuvy ovs <rv Sea-fia <rvfnr€fi7r€i.s ^€votv 
€\ovTas, i^€V€V(r' dirooTTJvai irp6<ria 1330 

'AyafUfivovos irats, <os diropprfTov <t>X6ya 
dvova-a KoX Kadap/jLov ov pj^ifxero, 
avrrj 8c X^P^* Sco-ft' exovcra Toiv ^cvotv 
€<rT€ix* oirto-^c. ical toS* ijv viroarra ft€i/, 
ripk(TK€ p.€V7oi a-ota-i TpoairokoiSy dva^, 1335 

X/w>vy 6', Tv' ij/ttv 8/5av ti 8iy Sofcoi vXtov, 
dv(ak6\v^ Kal KargS^ ^dp^apa 

(Feihaps, as Herm. thinks, we ought to read ArfxlitKovt in 
Besych. Weil thinks two different glosses are mixed up 
here). 1327. mss. SdKouralas, though they have SaXaaalovt at 
V. 236. At Hec. 698 again the mss. have arrair OaXouralcus, 
As Wecklein says, Euripides seems to have been fond of 
adjectives of two terminations (of. Med. 1194, 1375 difkos, 
^^dios). Hence Monk and Wecklein 0a\oLa<rlovs. Cf. v. 859 
d6\ioy where the mss. have doXior. 1229. P avfiT^weis, I 
have followed Wecklein in writing ^oip for the mss. ^y<ap : 
ci. V. 1154. 1332. Herm.' and Paley, without comment, 
Bvaovaa, 1333. mss. aMj 5^ &irta0€, and in 1334 lorctx^ X^P^ 
(P x^po^v with x^P<^^ written over it by a later hand), Nauck 
ai^^ 5e x^P^^ '^^ ^oTCix' (hriade. I have followed Nauck. It 
is possible that, as there may have been some doubt about 
iwiade (for tmadev, which Dind. reads), and as the form x«/>o«' 
got into the text by mistake, the two words may have been 
written in the margin, and have thus been interchanged. 
Weil suggests x'^'-f^* 1334. mss. lijkVf Badham, followed by 
Nauck, /uM : but the messenger does not seem elsewhere (w. 
1340-1344) to separate hhnself from the rest. 1336. mss. docj, 
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fi€k'q fjLay€vova^y <os <l>6vov v[(ov(ra 8^, 

CTTcl 84 Sapov 7ffi€V r;/jL€voi xpovov^ 

€<TrjX.6€V 17/Ltas firi XvOevrts ot ^€vot 1340 

Krdvouv avrrjv Spavirai t* oixoiaro. 

ffto^t^ ^ ai firj Xprjv da-opdv KaOrni^Oa 

ciyy' TcAos 8k irdtriv ^v avros koyos, 

crr^Cx^iv tv* rjaav, Kaiwep ovk emfi^vois. 

KavravO* 6pwfi€v *EXAa8os v€(os €rKd<t>os 1345 

vavras T€ 7r€VTifJK0VT* €wl €rKak/jL(ov irXdras 1347 

€\ovras, €K BecrfiCiv Si rovs vcavtas 

ekevd^povs, vpvfivq6€v Io-twtcs vcws 1349 

Matthiae corrected this to doKoi (cf. on v. 281). 1338. mss. 
/iaT€iowr\ Beiske and others corrected this to fjuauytOova^, 1343. 
mss. a^<fe, corrected by Schaefer to ai&rdj. 1344. ** Schaefenu 
Mel crif. p» 99, legi mcUebcU iia/Jvovs, Accusativum si haherent 
libri, phrcueologtta cUiquis reponi mallet dativum, . . . VeUes 
profecto critieoa quae corrupia, non quae sana sunt corrigere,** 
Herm. 1346. 1 have followed Herm. in printing this verse 
after v. 1394. In v. 1395 his emendation ira\ifiTpv/iyri86if 
seems certain, and unless v. 1346 comes in there, the vet^s in 
Y. 1394 mnst be altered (Paley aKdtpos or Ttfiuv, Wecklein 
eKau/>os). It is a strong confinnation of the transposition that 
the verse thus goes 48 lines farther down. We saw above (see 
Excorsus 0. ) that there were in some ms. (probably the one 
from which L and P were copied) 24 lines on a page. This 
line may have stood first on the left-hand page, and the copier 
may have turned over two pages at once and written a line 
before he found out his mistake, and then, in his confusion, 
crossed out the line in the wrong ms. If v. 1346 be kept here, • 
either Karfipei must be altered (Markl. icar^pet, Bothe icott}/)!;), or 
the construction is very harsh. Yv. 1349-1353. The greatest 
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€rjr€u8ovT€S ^yov 8tol x^pwv Trpvfivrj(riaf 1352 

KovToU Sk wpt^pav eT^oVy ot 8* la-coTiSoa^ 1360 
ayKVpav i^avrjirrovy o?^ KXifiaKa9 1351 

^OKTy 8l8<$VT€S TOtV ^€VOtV KadUoUV, 1363 

^/i€ts 8* a<^i8i7(raFT€9, (os itreC^ofiev 
8<$Ata Tcxvijftar', €lx6fi€€r6a rrjs $^yfJS 1356 

'n-pvfJ,vrj(rl(ov T€, Kat 8t* evdxnn-qplas 
otaKas i^rip<Wfi€V €Vwpvp.vov v€(fe. 
A.dyot 8* €Xw/E>ovv r/vt Aoy^ irop6fi€ver€ 
KXeirrovre^ €k yrjs ^ava #cat ^vi/mJAovs; 
Ttvos Tts cov (TV •n7v8' dirc/i7roA^$ x^®''^^^ 1360 
8 8' tlv*' 'OpeoTrfS rrjaSi* ofjMifJLOS, m fiddySi 
'AyafAefAvovos iraisy t^i/8* Iftiyv KOfii(ofiai 
XaP^v a8€A<^v, ^v a7rwAc(r* €#c Sopuop. 
difficalty here is v. 1352. It makes no sense where it is, and 
separates two rerses which are evidently consecutive. Weck- 
lein, who says he follows Bergk, rejects it. Kdchly (followsd 
by Weil) puts it after v. 1349, supposing a gap after i\€v64povs, 
and reading iaTOres for the mss. ^(rrwras. Kirchh. rearranges 
some of the words but not the whole verses, suggesting dyx, 
i^p, ii 7rpvfi»'fi(rM\<rvevi, fjTf. d, x«p. Kal K\lfMKa\v6PT<fi di86pT€S t. 
^. Ka0, I have followed Kochly almost entirely, but I prefer 
an asyndeton to a lacuna, and therefore have only put a stop 
at i\ev$4povs. 1349. mss. pedfp, corrected by Aid. to pe(&s. 1350. 
L TfxbpaPf P vfHbpoit, 1351. mss. d^ict^pas, corrected by Scalic 
ger to (SryKvpop, 1353. mss. ^ ddpret, Eirchh. diddpret. mss^ tV 
^PTjv, corrected by Seidler to tow ^epcip (cf. on v. 281), 1358. 
Nauck p6fi(p for the mss. \6y(p. L vop&e{f€T€, P vop$p£(/€Tt, 
1359. mss. ^6apciif koX 0vnir6\oPt well corrected by Musgrave to 
^6aFa Kal dvrrirdXovs, 1360. mss. C^ rip^\ MarkL ^ <y^ n^d'. 
1361. Aid. itABm (cf. v. 281). 1368. mss. wyftal t\ correeted 
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dXA.* ovSkv ^fovov €i\6/i€(r6a rrjs ^>/s 

Kcu irpos or* iir&rOai 8i€Pi,a(6fu<r6d viv, 1365 

66€v ra Seivd irXiyy/wxr* ijv ycvctoScav. 

K€ivoi T€ yolp fr'iZrfpov owe crxov X*P®*'' 

i^/LC€($ T€' wy/iAtti S* ij<rav lyfc/oorov/Acvae, 

fcat K(tfA' dhr* dfji.<l>otv roiv v^aviatr ^fia 

€ts irAcv/ool rat irp^s i/Tra/) oj^covrtfero, 1370 

cucTT^ <nwajrctir€ty #cat avvavoKOfutv fUXrf, 

Stofolis Se (rqfidvTpoia-iv €(r<ffpayi<rfi€voi 

k^)€vyK)iJL€V irpbs Kprffiv6v^ oi /ikv iv Kapijg. 

Kadai/jJ e^ovres rpavfiaB', ot 8^ iv ofifiato'tv 

6\6ois 8^ kTri(jTadkvT€s €vAa^€<rT€/3(i)S 1375 

eiiapvdfiea-da kol irerpovs ipdWofiev, 

oAA.' etpyov rjfms To^orai. vpvfivYfs €irt 

(rTaOivT€s ioiSy c5<rr' dvaurretkai. irp6(r(o, 

Kov T$8e, S€tv6s yap kAvScdv (ufcaAc vavv 

ff/)os y^v, <l>6pos 5* ^v irapOkvt^ rey^at TroSa^ 1380 

in Aid. to irv7/ual d*, Badham suggested ftrffop for the mss. 
ifeav. 1369. 1 have adopted Bergk's 6afjui for the mss. dfut, 
1371. mss. &<TTe ^wdrrnv, which Bind., Naack, Weil, uxd 
Wecklein retain; MarkL fiore g -pygyetiret y, Herm. wsry ^wdirreur. 
Monk d^oT* ^^cMiTtfty which, if it meant, as he says it doea, 
'* to lose the power of breathing," would do very well, but it 
does not; it means '<to recorer breath." I have adopted 
Markland's reading as a pis dUer, 1375. Monk €i\ap4(rrepou, 
1380. In both L and P there is a lacuna between r/y and riy^cu, 
corresponding to a lacuna 24 lines further down between 
yvfofht ix and iwwfddas. A later hand in L filled the gap by 
&(m /JL'/it and in P by vaypdrais (Aid. pavdrais). No conjec- 
tiares based on these additions are worth considering. Badham 
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kaPiov '0/D€<m;s iOfjLov cts aptcrrc/odv, 
j8as €ts OdXamrav icdirt fcXi/xa/cas Ooptav, 

TO T* ov/wivov W€(rqfmj rrjs Atos /copi/s 

dyaA/io. vaos 6' Ik fucrrjs k^Biy^aro 1385 

j8o^ Tis* (S y^s *EA,Ad8os vcaviai 

Xdp&rOi Kw/Trrjs poOid t* €KA€v#catv€T€' 

€\oyL€v yhp (Syn'€p €iv€k* oL^cvov wopov 

suggested 7rape4v(f, Kirch. tJ ic6/»i? or tJ ^i;, Kdchly U/jfoy. 
I have adopted Badham's oonjectare. 1382. I have adopted 
Weoklem's KXlfAUKas for the mss. kki/MKos, 1383. mss. €d<r/i/iov, 
corrected by Pierson to edaiXfiov. 1384. mss. rb d\ corrected 
by MarkL to t6 t\ The Z* was evidently written by some 
one who took AyaKiiA to be the subject of i^^y^aro. This 
mistake led to the suppression of the d* after ya6s, and also to 
the alteration in Aid. of po^ ns into po^ rw\ 1385. mss. i^, 
Kirchh. vaJut, Markland put in the necessary d'. 1386. mss. 
7^*BXX<£3of vavTcu ped^s, Markl. t^5* for 7^, Barnes, Pierson, 
and Person put a comma after yaOrai instead of after P€<is. 
(F. G. Schmidt va&njs Xci&s, so WeiL) It seems most probable 
that there was some word after *EXX(£dof by which the men 
were addressed, and that over this some one wrote vaOrou by 
way of explanation, and that then some one else, remember- 
ing V. 1345, added ved)s. Badham suggests XiorUrfMra from 
Hel. 1593 (but it is not likely that Eur. would repeat himself 
in using such an out-of-the-way word). Edchly verikdrai (but 
this seems to have meant a pilot or steersman). As I think, 
this lost word has, so far, not been recovered, I have adopted 
Nauck's veavlai as a stop-gap. 1387. mss. jc(6iratr, Markl. 
K(bTas, but, much better, Reiske Kdnrrfs, mss. I^6id re XeviccUvere, 
well corrected by Scaliger to ^i4. r' ^xXevica^'ere, Person 
{Kdntaii) p6$i* d\6f XevKodverc. 1388. mss. eH^wWf corrected 
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^vfiTrX-qyaSwy ia-ayOev ctVcTrAcvo-a/xcv. 

ot §€ crT€vayfiov rfSvv €Kl3pvx<afJL€Poi 1390 

eiraurav aXfir]v, vavs 8\ Iws ficv cvtos 17 J' 

Xifiivos, c^wpcf CTTO/ita SiairepQo-a Se 

XaLpp(^ kAi'Swvi (ntfi7r€(rov(r^ rjTr€Ly€TO* 

Sctvos yap iXdiov avefios €^ai<l>vrjs vcws 

Ta/9<r^ KaTTJpei ttitvAov eTrrepitifievov 1346 

(J^ct TraXL/jLTrpyfivrfSov' ot 8' kKaprkpovv 1395 

TT/oos Kv/tMt Xa/cTtfovTcs* €cs Sc y^v fl-aAtv 

by Monk to A^evov, The eiJ^. ir. was due possibly to Andr. 
1262. (It is just possible that, as Markland suggested, we 
ought to read ixcTe, and in v. 1389 elaeTXevaare — it would 
mend the metre in 1388, and it seems strange that the mys- 
terious Toice should speak as if it were 'one of the crew.) 
1393. mss. riTrelyerOf Markl. conjectured dinryero, Pierson 
iireix^To, so later Madvig, who says the mss. reading could 
only mean hurried on its course. But the word seems to 
have had the notion of hustle as well as that of bustle, 1394. 
mss. v€(bSf which Wecklein, who will not allow Hermann's 
transposition of v. 1346 (see Critical Notes above) though he 
does adopt iraXtfiirpv/u^d6v, alters to ffKd<l>os, holding that vetSti 
was a late alteration made to fit in with the already corrupt 
viXiv vpvfufriai'. 1395. TaXifnrpvfwriditf is Hermann's excellent 
correction of the mss. TdTuv irpviwfiaC. He found the word in 
Hesychius. 1396. mss. KvyM, Nauck Khnpa. mss. eli y9jv Z4 
(a later hand in L wrote bii over 6^), Brubach and Canter c/s 
bk yrjv, Person els yijv 5' ad irdXiv, Musgrave (followed by Herm. ) 
els yrjv 6' ffxiraKiv. I adopt the more rhythmical els 5k yrju, 
conjecturing that the mistake arose thus : first, the els (or ^s) 
was omitted owing to its coming after \<xicr/^ovr6$, then yijp 
and 64 were transposed, then the missing els was replaced. 
G 
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k\v8wv iraXippovs rjyc vavv. (rTa^cto-a Bk 

'Ayafj^fivovog ttois ■qv^txr'* w Aiyrovs Kop-q, 

crujo-ov fi€ Ty]v (rrjv Upiav irpos *EAAa8a 

€K papPdpov yrjs kol Kkoirais crvyyvtod^ i/iaTs. 

c^tActs 8k KOL (TV (Tuv Koa-tyvrjTOV, Oed' 1401 

{jiLkuv 8k KoifJkk Tovs Ofiaifiovas 86k€l. 

vavraL 5* kirriv^rfp.rfra.v cvxatcrtv Koprjs 

TTttiava, yvfivas c/c )(^ptov 4Tr<i}fu8as 

KioTTTj TTpoo'apfioa'avTes, €K iceA€u/xaT09. 14:('5 

1399. mss. lepelav, corrected by Barnes. 1404. The mss. show 
a gap between yvfiyA,s iK and iirtafiiSas (of. on v. 1380) which a 
later hand in P filled up with xcp<^» and in L with {iK)§a\6trr€s. 
Neither of these words, therefore, can lay claim to the attthority 
of old tradition. The difficulty is increased by a doubt whether 
iirwidt means shoulder-point, or the part of the tunic which 
goes over the shoulder. Musgrave ^^ iir(i>fjUd<av x^P^^ > but, 
besides that the transposition is unaccounted for, what sense 
can the U KeXeilffiaros make with this ? Nauc^ yvfja^s cinc^pu^, 
but I think we have no right to go beyond the mss. ^k, and 
have therefore kept the old suggestion Sk x^P^^t i^ot under- 
standing it, however, as Weil does, as a round-about way of 
B&yu^» " arms naked from hand to shoulder," but taking the 
passage (with Wecklein) to msean ^' fastening the oar handle 
under the armpits," so as to be able to raise tbe hands at the 
paeao-singing— ^T<tf/iis being used for the unpoetical fidXrf or 
ftoffx^'^l* a^d aa being tbe part of the body which was seen 
(bare) oveor the oar-hancUe. iK x^pQv I take to mean * * letting 
go with the hands, shifting the oar-handle from the hands 
which had just held it, to tiie armpits. " In tbe next verse I 
have put a oomma After wpotnLppbdaaitres, Tbe two fines may, 
m Wecklein says, have been imported from some other phty. 
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fiakkov §€ fiaXkov irpos irerpa^ lyci o-Ka^09. 

;(^/xa)V Tis cts 0(iXacr(rav uipfirjOrf TrocrtV, 

aAA,09 §€ irAcKTcts e^av^TTTCV ayicvXas. 

Ktt^o) fi€v evOvs irpos crc Seup' aTrccrraAi^F, 

crot Ttts 4fC€i^ev (rqfxaviav, ara^, ^'^(tx?. 1410 

dAA' €/?7r€, Sea-fia /cat /Bpo^ovs XajSiou )(€poLU' 

cfc /xt) yap otSfia vrjvepLov yevTJo-CTat, 

ouK €(rTiv eAirts rots ^cvots (naTrjpLas. 

[ttovtov 8' dvaKToyp "Ikiov t eirKTHo-nu 

crcMVos XlocctSaJv IleAoTrtSats crarrto? 1415 

Kttt vuv irapk^i tov 'Aya/xc/xvovos yorov 

o-ot Kat TToAtrats, w? loticev, €V \€poiv 

Xapeiv d8€X.(f)rjv 0\ rj cfiovov tov V AvXiSi 

dfjLvrjfjLOViVTOS Ocav irpoSovcr^ ttAt(rKeTttt.] 

XO. w TXrjfxov 'I^iyevcta, crvyyovov /xera 1420 

Oav€L Trdktv fiokovcra Scgtttotwv X^P^^- 

60. (3 7ravT€5 aoTOt T^trSe ^apf^dpov x6ov6% 

1407- I have followed Kochly in adopting Rauchenstein's 
Xi^/i«y for the mss. x*^ f^^* 1408. mss. dyKit/paSf corrected by 
Musgrave to dyK^fXas (Kirchh. says the p in P's dyKdpas looks 
like a correction). T have put verses 1414-1419 in brackets as 
I do not believe that these halting lines, with their superflu- 
ous and ill-timed piece of mythologizing, were written by Euri- 
pides. Some of the faults in them have been cured by later com- 
mentators — e.g. Matthiae writes in v. 1415 ireXxmldais ivcunios 
for the mss. TreX. 5' ivavrioi, and takes «way the stop after 
ivavrios. Musgrave dSeXipifiv 6' for the mss. r' dSeX^V, and 
Weil and Kochly (improving on Badham, who wrote <f>6vou 
rod V A. dfJLvqfi&vevTW ^edf) <pbvov rod 'v 'A^X/Si | d/xvrifidvevTOs dedv 
for the mss. ^oi' rhv kb. dfivrjfjAvevrov deq.. 1421 . L irdXtv, P 
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OVK €Ta TTCuAots €fipaX6vT€S rjvCas 

irapaKTLOi 8pafi€L(rO€ KOLK/Sokas vccus 

'EAA7;vt8os 8€^€(rd€, <rvv 8k tq ^cy 1425 

(TTTcvSovTCS avSpas Sixro-cjScts ^>^/oa(rcTC, 

oT 8* d)KV7rofnrovs IA^ct' €ts ttovtov TrAara?; 

ws CK ^aAacro-T/s Ik T€ yrjs Imrevfiao'i 

Xal36vT€S avTovs rj Kara (nxxfikov ir^rpas 

pi\[/<s}fl€Vy Yj (TKoXoipl Tn/j^(t}fl€V SifiaS. 1430 

vfias: 8c TOLS TtavS* urropas ^ouAeu/xartov 
yvvoLKas avOiSj rjViK av (r\okrjv AajScu, 
iroLva(T6fJL€(r6a' vvv Se rrfv irpoKeifiivrfV 
(nrovBrjV €xovt€S ov fi€Vovfuv i5o'v;(oi. 

AGHNA. 
A0. Trot TTOt huaypLOV t6v8€ 7rop6fX€V€is, 3.va^ 1435 
Boas; a.Kovo'ov TrjaS* 'AOrfValas Xoyovs. 
Trav<rat StcuKcov p^vfid t* e^opfiiov crrpaTOV' 
rcTrpw/xlvos yap Q€cr<^dTOuri Ao^iov 
Scv/o* ^A^ *Op€(m]s, Tov T* *E/)tvvo)j/ x^^^oi/ 
<l>€vyii)V d8€A</)i}s T "A/oyos ctoTre/x^wv 5c/xas 1440 

TT^Xiy. 1424. P ycwj' corrected, L yctSs. 1426. P^ Jwc^ctj. 
1432. Tournier Y^aticfs for the mss. Yui'aticas. mss. aiJris. 1433. 
Barnes twi' wpoKei/jj^vuv for the mss. ri/v TpoK€LfjUvT)v. 1435. 
mss. iropdfieikis, Nauck iropaijveist Wecklein suggests t6v5* 
iT€vd6v€is. 1438. msB. TreTptofUvois, corrected by Herm. to 
ireirpiafiiyos, 1439. L t6v, P tCjv, 1441. After this verse in 
L comes the verse tQv vvv irap&vTcov irqii6LT(i)v dva\//vx(i-i' It does 
not occur in P, and is condemned by Kirchhoff as made up 
from Hipp. 600 and Suppl. 615. So too Nauck, Dind., Kiichly, 
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ayaA/Act 0* Upov cts ifirju a^biv \66va, 
TTpbs fJ^v (T* 06* rjfuv fivOos' ov 8* OLTTOKTei^eLy 
80KCIS 'Op&TTqv irovrii^ Xafiiav crdXif}, 
rjSrj Iloo-ctScuv Xo.piv ifirjv aKVfiova 
TTOVTOV riOrja-i vwra iropOfiemiv irXaTy, 1445 

]na6(ii)v 8\ 'Op&rra, rds c/xas CTrtoToAa?, 
k\v€IS yap avSrjv Kcuirep ov Trapiav Oedsj 
XO)/)€t Xa/Siov dyak/jM crvyyovov T€ <n/jv, 
orav 8* ^AOrjvas rots OeoSfiriTovs fioXys, 
\(i)p6s Tts loTtv 'AtOlSos Trpos €ar)(aTOis 1450 
opOLO-ij y€LT(s)V SiipdSos Kapva-TcaSy 
iepoSf * A Acts viv or/xos ovopud^^L Aecu?* 
kvravda rev^as vabv iSpvo-aL fSperas, 
iiriiJVvpLOV yrjs TavpiKrjs Trovtav T€ (twv, 
oi5s i^€p.6)(^0€LS Tre/otTToAwv /ca^ *EAAa8a 1455 

ouTT/aots 'E/otvuft)j'. "ApTCfiiv 51 vtv PpoTol 
, TO AotTTov vpLvrj(rova-L liavpoTroXrfv Q^dv, 
v6pLov T€ ^€9 TO 1/6*' oTttv koprd^ji Xiias, 
T^s o^s a-cfiayYJs aTrotv' c7rto*X€Tai ^t<^9 
Sc/)^; TT/oos dvSpos at/xa t' c^avtcTO), 1460 

and Wecklein. Weil accepts the verse. 1445. mss. wopOfieiLKav, 
corrected by Tyrrwhitt to wopOfieTkiv, 1453. mss. rd^ay, cor- 
rected by Pierson to reiJ^as. 1454. mss. r^, corrected by 
Herm. to yijs. 1457. ms& TavpowdXov, I have adopted Elmsr 
ley's TavpoxdXrjv (so Soph. Aj. 172 TavpowdXa Aibs'Aprefus) as it 
is probable that if the form in os had been current in Euripides's 
time (as it was afterwards) he would have used it and chosen 
his words so as to avoid the anapaest. 1458. mss. 6i<rd€ (Wil.- 
Moll.) corrected by Porson to 64s. 1460. mss. i^avvirwy corrected 
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oo-ta? €KaTt C7€a ^ oirws Ttpi'J €^27. 
(r€ 8' a/A<^t crc/xvas, 'I<^tycv€ia, KktfiaKas 
^pavpu}vias Set TyBe KXySov^elv Oef' 
ov Kal 7€.6d\p€L Kardavova-a, /cat TreTrAwi/ 
ayaA/xd <rot ^^(rovcrtv cvn^rovs v<f>ds, 1465 

as a I' yvvatKCS €v roKOiS "^vxo/o/oaycts 
Aci^oxr' €1/ o£KO(S. TocrSc 8' kKirkfiireiv \0ovos 
*EAA>^vt8as yvvaiicas^ e^ecfiUfjiat 

Kttt irpiv^cr' 'Apctots ci' Trdyots il/T^<f>ovs uras 1470 

by Musgrave to i^aviiru, 1461. mss. ^eds, corrected by Mark- 
laud to Bed 0': Monk retains Seas, reading 'Oaias as a pro- 
per name. 1462. Pierson \eifmKas for the mss. KXlfiaKas, 
Herm.'s comment on this is ** Temerarium est descriptiones 
tentare locorum quos quis non ipse videriV^ 1463. mss. 
T^(r5e-^eas, I have followed Wecklein in adopting Mark- 
land's suggestion T^5e ^e^t. 1465. L Oiffaova-iv, P diiaova\ Vv. 
1468-1474. I am afraid we must be content to remain in 
ignorance of the true form and matter of the end of Athena's 
speech. Not only is it fragmentary, but it is not easy to be 
sure where the gap or gaps are. The general supposition is 
that of Brodaeus, that the lost passage came between vv. 
1468 and 1469. Herm. and Monk think these two lines were 
consecutive, and they make alterations a few lines lower 
down — Herm. suggesting after v. 1471 (in which he keeps 
the mss. reading) Kplvovaa rdade irdvra t' elj^ireLT^ del, Monk 
suggesting vdfufffm ^eur' del in v. 1471, and rejecting vv. 1473 
and 1474 as spurious. 14G9. mss. iKjibaaad <re, and in 147Q 
Kal irpLv 7'; the right reading has been recovered from the 
scholiast on Aristophaned, Frogs 685 i^ataaa de (so Cod. Ven» 
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KplvauTy 'Op^rra' kol vofiia-fi lore* Ta3e, 
viKav l(rrjp€is 6<ms av xjnftfioxrs kafi-Q, 
dAA' €KKOfu^ov (rrjv KaxnyvrJTTjv xOovos, 
' AyafjL€fJLVOvos^ Trai, koI (tv firj 6vp.0Vy Boas. 
GO. avaxrcr 'AOdvaj rotai. rwr ^wv Aoyois 1475 

ooTts kXvwv a7rt(rT0S, ovk opOuis <t>pov€l. 
cy<w 8* 'Op&rry r , el K^kpmv jSperas Ocas 
^i^rjK^ d8€\<l>rjv t', ov^t Ovftovficu' ri yap 
irpos Tovs (rdevovras Ocovs afiikkaxrOcu KaXov; 
iTOxrav €ts (rrjv <rvv Oeas dydXfiaTi 1480 

— Dindorf) l^ai irplv <r\ 1471. mss. vbiufffi^ els raM ye, Markland 
^<rrai T6Se, Kochly vdfufioy ((ttu ride. I have adopted the ^cn^ 
as I think Athena is represented not as revealing the fature, 
but as establishing one of the sacred customs of her favourite 
city. 1473. Reiske suggested <n>i' KaaLyvTfp-cp, With this raid- 
ing iKKOfd^ov (as a middle and not, as Elmsley says Reiske took 
it, as a passive) would refer to the chorus. Elmsley corrected 
the mss. KatriyvijTov to KatTL-yvfjryii^, No doubt if we had tiie 
lines lost after 14C8, they would explain how Athena came tn 
speak of Orestes's trial before the court of the Areopagus, and 
whose yytbfXTj SiKala is referred to ; also they might show what 
orders Athena gave the Chorus (see v. 1494), they might even 
give some justification for the apparently weak and superfluous 
lines 1473 and 1474. But no conjecture as to the contents of 
these missing lines will be likely to satisfy any one but its 
author. If it were not that I think we ought to leave the 
passage in this uncertainty, I should adopt Rciske's emenda- 
tion of V. 1473. 1478. I haive ventured to alter the mss. 
ddeXtfrrf to dSeXtpifjVj so that the r* after *0/5^t^ cort-esponds 
to the d^ Kai in v. 1482 (a correspondence which is not re- 
markable after the long parenthesis : cf . Thuc. i 25 re — fi/ta 
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yaiav, Kadihpxxraivro r cvrv^ws Pperas' 
7r€fjL\l/<i) 8c Kol tcmtS* *EA./\a8' €t5 €v8aLfxova 
yvvoLKaSf (oairep crov Kekevfi! €<f>UTai. 
Traixro) Sc Aoy;(iyv ^v kwalpopjOLi ^cvots 

V€WV T* €p€TfJLdf CTol TttS* WS 8o/C€t, ^€a. 1485 

AG. alifO}' TO yap \p€0}V (rod t€ koI Oeiov Kparci. 
IT <S TTVoai, vav(rdXov<rd€ tov 'Aya/*€/*vovos 
TroTS' €ts *A^>Jvas* (rvfjLwop€V(rofxai, 8* cyw, 
a-(^(ov(r d8€X<l>rjs r^s €/a^s (re/Avoi^ Operas- 

XO. it' c^r* €VTVx*?i "^^5 (r(^^ofJL€vrj^ 1490 

i^ jca/, Thuc. i. 11 re — 54 — ^in both instances after a parenthesis). 
In the first place, though Thoas might well speak of Orestes 
as carrying off both the statue and his sister, in mentioning 
Orestes and Iph. side by side he would not talk of Orestes but 
rather of Ipb., as carrying off the statue, for when last heard 
of it was in her arms. Then re — re followed by o^Z is very 
harsh. In v. 1367 it is less so, because the point there to be 
emphasized is that both sides were in the Exune position of hav- 
ing no weapons. 1480. Elmsley, who says the earliest third 
plural imperative in wa-av is from Archestratus, a contempor- 
ary of Aristotle, alters the mss. troxrav els <Hiv to els aijv Ujvtwv 
(and Ion. 1131 ((TTuj^av to icrcurt (L. Dind. ^cr/a), but see Cur- 
tius Gk. Vb. ch. xiv. D. 6). 1485. mss. yrjwv, corrected by 
Boissonade to vewv. V. 1486 which Nauck regards as spurious, 
is given by the mss. to Thoas. Dind. XPW for the mss. xP^dav, 
The mss. give vv. 1487-1489 to Apollo (we are not told whether 
they read o-yfoi' in v. 1489). Aid. rightly thought, no doubt, 
that one dea ox mqchina was enough, and gave them to Athena. 
1488. P ii (Kirchh.). The mss. give w. 1490 and 1491 to 
Athena and begin the chorus at 1492. This was corrected by 
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fJLolpaS €v8a[fJL0V€S 6vT€S, 

dXX* (0 cr€/J,vri wapd t* dOavdrots 

Kol Tapa dvtfTois, Ha A. Acts *A6dva, 

8pd(ropj€V ovTOJS ws (TV KekevcLS. 

fidXa yap TepTTvrjV KdveXntarov 1495 

<f>rjp.rjv a/cooTcrt ScScy/Aat. 

<j5 /A€ya cr€fj.vrj Nikt;, tov e/Aoi' 

/Blotov KaT€XOlS 

Kol fJLrj XrjyoLS (rT€<l>avoxkra. 

Seidler. 1491. mss. eidai/iovos, corrected by Aid. 1495. mss. 
Tcpirvbv^ L. Dind. T€pryfiv. 1497. L Wmy, P vUa. Matthiae 
"exdocii cvjusdam BrUanni sententia" thinks w. 1497-1499 
the spurious addition of some grammarian, because they occur 
also at the close of the Orestes and of the Phoenissae. The 
Ale, Med., Andr., Hec, and Bacchae also have a common 
ending. 
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EXCURSUS A. 

V. 15. The mss. reading of this line is 

deivrjs t' dirXolas irvevfidTutv t' oii Tvyx&t'ow* 
I conjecture that the line was originally 

Selves 5' dirXolas Trvevfidruv re Tvyxdvoju 
(see Explanatory Notes), and that some transcriber, being 
more familiar -with rvyxdvoj in the sense of "I succeed in 
getting something I want," than in that of "I meet with 
something I do not want," and thinking more of the 
need of favourable winds than of the hindrance caused by 
adverse ones, introduced an oi before rvyxdvav without 
taking much pains to see how it would suit the detvrts 5' 
dirXoks. The correction of the mss. t* to 5', made by Barnes, 
proxndes a fresh start for the sentence instead of connecting 
^XSe (in v. 16) closely with <ri;»'T^a7£ (in v. 11), and is thus a 
great improvement, though it is not easy to see how the 5* 
came to be altered to r* ; perhaps the re (or r') at the end of 
the line was the disturbing influence. (See Critical Note on 
V. 20.) 

The following most various emendations and interpolations 
of this passage have been proposed : 

Monk (very ungraciously) accepts Barnes's 5' and takes 
TTuevfxdTUJV oCf rvyxdvuv as equivalent to vijvc/xlas rvyxdvwv. 

Badham calls the verse "corruptissimus" and leaves it 
alone. 

Hermann transforms dirXolai into dTvolas^ omits the first t\ 
changes the r' after irvevfidruv into dl and omits the oi5, thus 
making irpevfidruv depend on dwolas. 

Markland, though preferring 5' to t', leaves the verse intact, 
explaining dcLvrjs dirXolas as a genitive absolute with of^aris 
understood. 
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Kiichly writes 3' drrXoias, but leaves out the r' before oi), 
taking deivrjs dirXoLai as a genitive of time» suggesting at the 
same time the reading 

Tvx(^ 5' dirXolas iryev/xdrcov deivuv piqu 

Nauck conjectures oeSels 5* drrXolq, ; Dindorf axcBels 5' dirXolg^. 

Kirchhoff (whose emendations always make a sentence run 
more snaoothly) suggests dcivi) d' d^rXoV rjv irvcvuATtav 5' oi> 

Wecklein writes 5', leaves out the t' belore oi), and takes- 
h€LVTfs d'trXoias as dependent ou ^fiTFvpa in the next line, as a 
genitive of relation — ^'fire-auguries on the subject of their 
weather-bound state." He also conjectures the verse to have 
been originally 

SeivTjs 5' dir\o/as Trvevfidrwp tvx^ KaKuw. 

Kvicala suggests either 

dcLvijs r' drrXoias Trvevfidrcav r' odv rvyxdvcjv 
or deiPTJs dirXoias Trvevfidrtav od rvyxdvuv. 

Weil suggests deivrjs 5' dTXoLas irveijfiacrLv <rvvr\rfxdj'^^' 

It may be remarked with reference to Hermann's interpre- 
tation and the advocates of the ** calm" theory generally > 
that in the passage on which they rely (Soph. El. 563 f . ), it is 
better to understand 6 irarijp as the subject of l^ax^ than 
'ApTCfus, In that case Sophocles's account would agree with 
all others in attributing the detention of the Greek Heet, not 
to a calm, but to adverse winds. 



EXCURSUS B. 

Vv. 35-41. The mss. version of these lines is 

66€v vbfMKTL ToiffLv i^dcTac Bed 35- 

"Apreftis ioprrjs roifvofi' ^i KaXbv fj/ofop 
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${)(a ydbp 6vTos tov vdfiov Kal irplp irdXet 
ds Sof KaT^Xdy n^pSe y^v "ISXKrjv d.vi}p. 
Kardpxo/JLai /jAVf fffpdyia 5* AWoLaiv fiiXei 40 

dppTjT^ ((r(a$€P tQvS' dvaKrdpwv Beds. 

For Tola-w, the original reading of P was rolffi.S'. In v 38, 
L diio ydp, P 0ii yapj a corrector of P delov ydp. Elmslej'-, 
Kirchhoflf,. Dindorf , and Wecklein adopt Toi<nd\ and Kirchhoflf, 
Dindorf, and Wecklein Ociov for 66u}. The result of the former 
modification is that ^Serat becomes the principal verb and the 
ydp, &c., explains the Tourid* (Elmsley). It is hard to see, 
however, how the goddess's satisfaction in the sacrifices can in 
any way be regarded as the result of anything that has pre- 
viously been mentioned, nor can we suppose (see v. 38) that 
the sacrifices were instituted on Iphigeneia's account ; accord- 
ingly Kirchhoflf and Wecklein suppose that some verses have 
been lost before v. 35, containing (Wecklein suggests) an 
account of the founding of the rites and giving the name of 
the festival referred to in v. 36. Other editors again think 
that the passage, as we have it, contains not too little but too 
much. Monk omits v. 35, Kochly vv. 36 and 38 (taking v. 37 
as a parenthesis). Hermann leaves the passage as it stands, 
and gets over the diflftculty caused by the absence of any 
principal verb by supposing a sudden aposiopesis at the end of 
V. 36. Nauck also keeps the mss. reading, but puts the 
aposiopesis after rd d* &\\a. Canter's emendation 66^ h vdfWLffi 
TO?(nS\ &c., Reiske's 66* iv vd^iOKri Toiaiv iiSerai ^cA ["Apre/us 
ioprr^ Toiivoii\ &c., and Markland's 5^' h yd/JLoiai rolffiv ^Scrat 
^ect I "A/wc/us iopri] Vt' oiivo]j,\ &c., are all open to Elmsley's 
objection that Euripides never uses 60i for oC except in lyric 
passages. Herwerden reads Sirov vdfiois (hfuno-Lv, &c. Madvig 
reads 6 7' iv for SOey. 

It seems to me that Weil's reconstruction of this almost 
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hopeless passage provides the best escape from its many diffi- 
culties, and I have consequently adopted it in the text. In 
the first place, he supposes "A/we/us to have been written at 
the side of the text as an explanation of Bed. This is a very 
natural supposition, inasmuch as "Apre/us has not been men- 
tioned by name since v. 29, while, on the other hand, Euri- 
pides may well have omitted at this point an explicit mention 
of the goddess's name, as no other^goddess could have been 
referred to. The gap thus left before iopriis Weil fills up by 
X/x^Aico-^', thus providing the sentence with a suitable principal 
verb. In the next place, he follows Stedefeldt in the very 
natural supposition that vv. 40 and 41 are an interpolation, 
made up from vv. 621-624 and the end of v. 66. It should 
be observed that, although at v. 624 it is said that the actual 
slaughterers were then in the temple, it by no means follows 
that, as these interpolated lines have it, the victims are 
slaughtered there. The altar, we are told (v. 72), stood in 
front of the temple. 



EXCURSUS C. 
vv. 989-1006. 

Weil in reference to part of this passage says, "Ces vers 
n'ont pas ^t^ compris." I am afraid he will not be the last 
commentator to say this. 

Kochly (followed by Nauck) shifts w. 999-1003 and puts 
them after v. 993. 

Wecklein leaves the lines in the mss. order, and supposes a 
lacuna after v. 993. This supposition is supported, as he 
says, by the fact that it is evident that there is a lacuna 21 
Jinea farther on — after v. 1014. The bottom of a page in some 
mss. may have been torn away. The probable gaps, 1380 and 
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1404, suggest that there were 24 lines in a page of the muti- 
lated copy. 

Weil also leaves the lines in their order, and thinks all diffi- 
culties are met by the change of wpbOvfuov in v. 989 to to0€ip6p. 
It is strange that, though Weil finds it impossible to accept 
the natural and idiomatic present ix^ with irpiv ae SeOp' eX&c^v 
in the sense of " I had and have still," he finds no difficulty 
in translating t6 iro6ctubv vpiv ae devp' iXOeiu **ce que je 
souhaitai8 avant ta venue" ; nor in making Iphigeneia say of 
being at Argos "^xw." 

While, then, I do not think Weil's alteration makes the 
passage clear, and do not feel confident that any altera- 
tion will do that, I would suggest that there is no need 
for drawing so largely on the imagination as to the history 
of the mss. as is done by Kochly and (in a less degree) 
by Wecklein. These commentators seem to me, moreover, 
unreasonable in exacting a logical and perfectly consistent 
expos^ of the situation and statement of plans. The agitation 
displayed by Iphigeneia in w. 828-899 revives as the need for 
sudden and bold action is brought before her, and she expresses 
her thoughts, as they crowd tumultuously on her mind, dis- 
jointedly. Nor does Kochly's transposition seem to me to do 
away with this want of logical connexion. Though the begin- 
ning of the transposed passage (vv. 999-1003) seems more in 
place after v. 993, and though, as the verses stand in the mss. 
994 would not do at all after v. 993, still the end of the passage 
does not at all fit in with v. 994. There seems no reason why 
the goddess's wrath, or that of the king, should lead to Iphi- 
geneia's retention any more than to that of Orestes, and yet 
that is what would be implied by the 7dp in v. 994 followed 
by the bi in v. 995. The transposition makes her say, " I must 
fall, but yon will get ih» statue and reach home in safety, for 
I shall manage to avoid slaughtering you and shall be the sal- 
Ttttion of our house " (by sending the image home and so put- 
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ting an end to your madness), '*but I am afraid the goddess 
will find me out and the king "will punish me by death." As 
the words stand there is, as Wecklein has pointed out, a 
meaningless tautology in atha-aifd t' oJf/cow following close upon 
voaovvTa t' olKoy dpdwaai 04\(o. Again, the words diraWd^aifiev 
dv, &c., cannot mean **I would fain not be your murderess," 
and a simple statement ** I shall not" (or ** I should not) be 
your murderess," is quite out of place after the expression of 
the wish in the previous lines. Again, there is a difficulty, 
though no one seems to have felt it, in the differing numbers 
■of the two verbs, especially when they are so closely connected 
by having the Av in common. I therefore propose diraXXd^at 
d4\(a and (rQaal t' is otKovs, I imagine that it was the diXu) 
from the end of v. 994 that got, by a not unnatural mistake, 
into V. 993 (from which place Markland rightly rejected it), 
and that a subsequent transcriber or corrector filled up v. 994 
out of his head and accommodated v. 995 to it as far as possible. 
Again, d48oiKa Hpf debv Sirujs \dd(a seems to me an impossible con- 
struction, and to be very awkwardly coupled with ZiSoiKa rby 
r<fpavvov. Hence I propose 5^ irws for 5* fiirws. (For explana* 
ticm see Explanatory Notes.) 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES. 



G. mfians Goodivln's Elementary Greek Grammar. The 
references are to the sections. 



I 



PROLOGOS.— Vv. 1-122. 

Real Prologue. — Vv. 1-66. 

It is Euripides's custom to begin his plays with a short nar- 
rative prologue, in which he tells the audience so much of the 
previous history and of the present position and intentions of 
his characters as may enable them to understand the action 
when it begins. The prologue, therefore, must be regarded 
as standing, along with the choric odes, outside the action 
iroper, which is developed in dialogue or in narrative ad- 
ressed, not to the audience, but to a person or persons on 
the stage. Just as the choric odes in £uripides have less 
connexion with the action than those in the plays of Aeschylus 
and Sophocles, and approach more nearly to expressions of the 
author's feelings given directly to the public, so the same 
differentiation and detachment of a part from the whole is 
visible in his treatment of his prologues. The two other 
tragedians either began their plays with dialogue, or invented 
some special reason in connexion with the action for an 
explanatory monologue. The only extant plays of Euripides 
which do not begin with a prologue are the Rhesus, which 
either was written by him when very young or is not from 
his hand at all, and the Iphigeneia at Aulis, to which he 
would no doubt have prefixed a prologue if he had lived to 
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complete the play ; the prologue introduced in our texts after 
V. 48 is, no doubt, spurious. In the play before us this 
detachment is not complete. Vv. 1-39 (41) are spoken directly 
to the audience, but at v. 42 Iphigeneia becomes as it were 
her real self, and the rest of the prologue, though still serving 
to explain the situation, may be said to form part of the 
action of the piece. 

Probably Iphigeneia entered, not from the central or prota- 
gonist's door (cf. Herm. tib. Muller's Eumen., p. 174), but 
from the side buildings in part of which she lived. (Cf. 
Introduction, § II. ) 

1. TavrdXcios, like Twdapelas in v. 5, and deaTroa-jjvois in 
V. 439 is precisely equivalent to a possessive gen. 

2. OoaCo-iv tinrois. The dative, which must be taken with 
fiokihvy is that denoting effective accompaniment^ often used of 
troops with verbs of motion (G. 188, 5, cf. also Iph. Aul. 238). 
For the gender see L. and S., s. v. ttnros. 

For the story of Pelops's victory, see Diet. Biog., s. v. 

Pelops. 7a)ict. The historic present is common in words 

denoting relationship : cf. rUTeL^ v. 1319. 

5. TtfvSapc^as "nuiS^ (see Critical Notes). Aristophanes 
(Frogs 946) ridicules Euripides for the circumstantial gene- 
alogies of his prologues. 

6. dp^V SCvais. The dative with &ix<j>i is not found in Attic 
prose; in Homer and the tragedians it is not unconmion, though 
in the latter the ace. (in much the same sense — **dativo con- 
tiguitatem^ accusative longinquiorem paulo habitum, significat," 
EUendt, Lex. Soph.) is commoner. For the dative cf. Soph. 
Aj. 1276, Eur. Hel. 1008. 

6 and 7, A? Odfi* k. t. \. Livy (xxviii. 6) says sudden 
stormy gusts sweep dpwn the steep sides of the Euripus, 
and the current, which is as swift as a mountain torrent, 
changes, not seven times a day regularly, as was commonly 
reported, but *' temere in modum venti nunc hue, nunc 
illuc verso mari." Euripides's <rTpi<j>€L corresponds to Livy's 
versOf though the former is alone in attributing the eddies 
accompanying the changes of current to gusts of wind. In the 
wider parts of the channel, which at one place is only 40 yards 
wide, there are no doubt back eddies. 
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KvaWav. This word means dark blue, the notion of dark- 
ness being prominent. It is applied to the sea surface when 
darkened by a ruffling wind. 

8. cos 8oK€v has been variously interpreted either (1) "as he 
thinks" (historic present): (2) **as he thinks to this day": 
or (3) impersonally, "as is commonly believed." The imper- 
sonal use does not suit the passage, as it would imply that the 
speaker herself shared the general ignorance of her fate. It 
is best to take it as a historic present, giving A.'s abiding state 
of mind, whereas the aorist IhKfHi^ev denotes a single completed 
action. Cf. v. 784 r}v ^Ova^ ifibs iraHipy doKu>y is ijfjias d^it 
ipdayavov fiaXeXy. 

9. KXcivais. The adjective is properly applied to the two 
bays {iTTvxai) which lie, the smaller to the north, the larger 
to the south of the promontory on which Aulis was built, 
because it was chiefly as the haven at which Agamemnon's 
fleet assembled that the place was known. This epithet is 
justified by the hravda yap 5tJ in the next line. 

10. Yi\{«i>v va&v. The same number is used of Agamem- 
non's fleet at v. 141 and in the following passages : Iph. Aul. 
174 and 355, Orest. 352, Androm. 106, Rhes. 261, Aesch. Ag. 
45, Verg. Aen. ii. 198. It is evidently used with poetical 
vagueness for a great number. Homer gives 1186 as the 
number of the ships, and Thucydides in round numbers calls 
It 1200. 

12. K(&X\. OT^. 'iXCov. When a Greek noun is joined with a 
verbal, adverbial or adjectival element often used to make a 
compound, the noun remains the prominent notion and can 
even have other words qualifying it, in spite of grammatical 
connexion : so here the gen. 'IXiov in sense depends, as an 
objective gen. , on the viktIj which has gone to form part of the 
compound adj. kuWIvikov, and the whole phrase is equivalent 
to the wreath conferred by a glorious victory over Ilium. 
Similarly in English there is not felt to be a contradiction in 
the phrase "English and Foreign Bookseller," because, in 
spite of gi-ammar, the adjectives are thought of as belonging 
to the books and not to the seller. 

^Osxav seems used emphatically in the sense of determined, 

13. Tovs vppio-G^vTtts 7dfM>vs is equivalent to *• the outrage 
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done to Helen's marriage tie." So the Latin " amissus Hector " 
answers to our English **the loss of Hector." 

14. (jLCT^pxccrOai, like ^libKeof, is used in the legal sense of 
'prosecute^ and iJueTeXBeiv = to visit with 'punishment, has a sug- 
gestion of that meaning here. There is no reason why we 
should not take 'Axaious to be the subj. of /j^ereXOciv as well as 
of Xaj8e?y, though it is possible also to take it directly with 
64\(ov as apparently all commentators have done. In the 
former case ^^piav is subordinate to ffiXwpy in the latter to 
IJueTekOeiv, It should be mentioned that Len ting's conjecture 
(see Critical Notes, v. 13), which somewhat simplifies the 
construction, is supported by Suppl. 315, roXet irapby col 
CT4<payov eiKXelas XajSetjc. 

15. The sudden squalls, referred to above in v. 7, as aggra- 
vating the difficulty of navigation caused by the currents, are 
here spoken of as the main cause of the detention of the fleet 
(see Critical Notes). deivTjs dirXolas irvevfidriav re is a hendiadys, 
and is equivalent to "dire straits caused by winds." The 
fact that the squalls of wind have already been alluded to 
renders it unnecessary to qualify TrveviJUTcov with any special 
epithet. 

16. Ifjiirupa. Divination by the aid of the flame of a burn- 
ing sacrifice is referred to more explicitly at Aesch. Prom. 
496 ff., where Prometheus calls it Suo-T^K/wipros t^x»"?» Soph. 
Ant. 1005 fll, where the smouldering of the flame bodes ill, and 
Eur. Phoen. 1255 flf. , where the points noticed seem (though the 
passage is obscure) to be, whether the tongues of flame are 
forked or single, straight or curled. Cf. also Suppl. 212. 
This kind of divination is not mentioned in Homer. 

16. EdXxas (see Diet. Biog. ). The name seems connected 
with KdXxv shell, the convolutions of which were types of the 
hidden recesses of a deep and thoughtful mind. 

17. oTpaTtjYCas. For the gen. cf. G. 171, 3. Even in prose 
not only proper but common nouns drop the article with 6& 
and oJrros when the persons or things pointed out are present. 
In tragedy the article is oftener omitted than not, in comedy 
only sometimes. 

18. ii^op^Xfrxfi, This compound does not occur anywhere 
else either m the act. or mid. See Critical Notes. 
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20. 5 TV cvuivT^s T^Koi KoXX. ! the regular reported speech 
form of 5x4 Av iviavrbs t^kti iraXX., which Calchas says had 
been Agamemnon's words when making the vow years before. 
eVtairr^s is not, as some have taken it, the (calendar) year (of 
Iphigeneia's birth), but a period of 12 months from the time 
when the vow was made ; otherwise it would have had the 
article. The form of the story adopted by Sophocles (from 
the Epic poem Td K&jrpia) represents Artemis as demanding 
Iphigeneia's death to punish Agamemnon for boasting himself 
a better archer than the goddess. Cic. Off. iii. 25 follows 
Eur. in making Iphigeneia's sacrifice the result of her father's 
rashly worded vow (which Cic. says ought not to have been 
kept). This version, while freeing Agamemnon from much 
reproach, makes it seem quite natural that the goddess should 
rescue Iphigeneia and carry her off to be her priestess. 

21. ^w(r^6p(j>. Cf. Iphigeneia in Aul. 1570, (!) irai Zofvbs, cS; 
OripoKTbv€t t6 Xafiirpbp elXUrffova"* iv €i)<f>p6v\i <f>dos. Cic. de Nat. 
Deor. ii. 27, " Aptid Oraecos Dianant eamque Lticiferam in 
jfarkndo invocant. 

c{S{a> : at v. 629 (in a dialogue) this form has the augment. 
Of. Wecklein's Curae Epigraphicae, page .33, and Curtius's 
Greek Verb, ch. iii. c. 4. 

23. t(kt€i. The historic pres. is naturally used after the 
narrative oDv of an event following at no long interval upon 
the making of the vow just mentioned (cf. also on v. 2 and 
Bacch. 2, Phoen. 55). 

dvo^^poyv agrees with the subject of Xiyei v. 16. In a speech 
iu oratio recta, and especially so far on in it as this, such a 
construction seems harsh and is certainly unusual. It is 
quite different when, as at Hel. 1563, the break is made by a 
sentence containing a finite verb. 

25. ktrX ^dfiois *A. For a similar use of iirL with the dat. cf. 
Thuc. i. 126, 5, Kar^Xa^e t^v AkpSttoXlv us ivl rvpayvldt^ and 
11 dt. V. 71 oCros iirl Tvpavpldi iKdfiijae. This sentence {Kai /*' 
to* Ax.) is conspicuous even in the midst of such a model 
of condensed narrative as these lirst 30 lines, for simplicity 
and completeness. 

26. For the ace. A{>XLda cf. G. 162. 

27. ftcrapo-Ca Xt)(|>Ocioxl is equivalent to depdcla-a and so can 
take virep xvpas with it, which Xrj<f>0€ura alone could not. Of. 
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Aesch. Ag. 231 (of the same event) 4>pd4r€v d* d6f<Hs iraTTjpy jmer' 

lKaiv6|j,T)v, G. 200, 2. Other examples in this play of the 
imperf. used of an unsnccessfully attempted action are 360 
#<r0afo>', 920 ^icreive, 1309 &iri^\awov, 

28. jJiOV. Cf. Ale. 340 <nJ 5* AvTidoOcra riji ifiijs ret ipiXraTa 

29. 8iA with ace. in a local sense is confined to poetry. 

30. As will be seen from this vfy^aa-ay send is often a mis- 
leading translation of irifixu), for as often as not irifiiru is used 
of one who personally conducts or carries, while send never 
is ; cf . V. 604. 

WjvS'. Cf. on V. 17. 

31. Since Eur. has elsewhere dvaa-aciv 15 times with a gen. 
and never with a dat. of the place or person governed, it is 
better here to connect yrjs &vd<r<r€iv and not (as some) o5 777s. 
For the dat. added to the phrase yijs dpdjaei Monk well com- 
pares Or. 1690 vairrats fjueUovaa 0a\d<rarfs. In Homer &y. often 
takes a dative. 

32. It is better, on account of the order among other things, 
to connect ir6da rideis and to take taov adverbially, than, with 
Wecklein, to take Tidels (aov as equal to laQv. For the phrase 
ndSa ridhax (the commoner phrase is txvos Ti04vai), cf. Andr. 
545 f. Kol fi^p d4dopKa tSvSc tlufXia WXay (TTovd'j TiOivra devpo 
yrjpaibv irddUf and Suppl. 171 f. The taov irrepoty, added after 
a slight pause, is an adverbial adjunct to the phrase wk. t. t, 
— moving wi'h swiftness of foot, a swiftness equal to that of 
vnngs. 

33. The Greeks were accustomed to names of transparent 
significance. The tragedians often show a desire to find some 
special propriety in a name. Sometimes, as in Soph. Aj. 
431 f. and Eur. Bacch. 508, the result is a mere pun ; more 
often the author professes to give the reason why the name 
was conferred, especially if such an account is in harmony 
with the subject of the play. In this story Thoas is the pur- 
suer of the fugitives. On the other hand Aristophanes 
tickles his audience by finding a pointed misnomer (like 
Prince Hal's Lean Jojck and Bare Bone for Falstaff), when he 
says of the King of Lemnos (fr, 324) 8<ias, ^padTjraTos iay iv 
dvdpdmoLi dpafJL€iv. 
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34. The subject to Hdria-L ia''ApT€fiis, not 0<Sas, vv. 31-33 being 
a parenthesis. (For vv. 35-42 of. Excursus B, p. 117.) 

35. SOfv. Hence it is thai, 

36. TO^Jvojia refera to the word eoprHi^ which was one in 
name only. 

37. As at Electra 1246, <nyS> does not mean I say no more 
about ity for both there and here something more is said. It 
merely means / do not say all I think. We may suppose an 
aposiopesis between rd 5' dXXo and 0-470), or (which is sim- 
pler) take rA 5' dXXa as an accusative of respect directly with 
aiyu. 

42. d Kaivd Si. Though 5^ is often placed third in a sen- 
tence when the first two words are art. and subst., or art. 
and adj., it is rare to find it there when the subst. or adj. has 
a rel. pron. and not an art. before it. Such a transposition 
emphasizes the word before the 5^. 

^JKci <t>^(»xra. i^Ku often has a participle (especially (pipwv 
or ^oju) joined to it in such a way that the participle is really 
in sense the principal verb of the sentence. 

43. \^ irpds aie^pa. Cf. Medea 56 fF. and Soph. El. 424, 
'H\l(f} delKwai Todvap, on which the Laurentian Scholiast remarks 
(dos ^v Toh irakaLoh bwirre Kad* ihrvovs 6vap deivbv dedaaivrOf d/ia 
irptat irpbs rbv 'ViXiov \iycLVy IVa iTreiS^ ivapHos ovrds iffTi tJ vvktI, 
d.TroTp'jTrriv kpy&xT'qrai to(>tov. 

A Ti 8f| T<58' ^o-t' dicos does not, like the English " if that's 
any cure, " imply doubt of the remedy ; it is almost equivalent 
to "for I suppose that will do me good." 

€v 8f| = (/*, cw / presume to be the case, 

45. kv \Ua'oi.if in the recesses of. For wapd.y cf. v. 826 and 
Iph. in Aul. 1175. 

46. x^'^v^s 8^ K.T.X. as if an impersonal ^5o^e were the 
principal verb. Another similar anacolouthon in the case of 
HpodvcLv V. 54. Kochly notices a similar anacolouthon at 
Aesch. Pers. 177 fl"., also in an account of a dream. 

v&ra. (generally in plural) is often used of the surface of 
the sea (Homer iv' evfia vCna daXdaaijSy cf. also v. 1445 of this 
play). Eur., Frag. 114, uses it of the sky {vO^) dcrrepoetdia yQra 

dLfppeOova^ aldipos iepcis. 
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48. ^t|ri)vov is to be taken predicatively with ^cfiX-qfjiivw. 
The word occurs in no other passage. 

49. ^ &Kpa»v <rT. Cf. Phoen. 1176 icor dKpcjv vepydfjuav eXe^p 
ir6\iv, and Homer's /car' &Kfyrjs, and Vergil's ruit alio a cvlmine 
Trqja. 

52. {av6ds. This colour (lighter than irvj^pos) is the commoTi 
one in tragedy, and even in Homer, for the hair of princely 
youths and maidens. Euripides uses the word of the hair of 
most of the members of the house of Atreus. 

Ka6iEtvai. Cf. the Lat. promittei^e harhamj capiUum. 
&v6p<&irov. Poetical for dvOp^ireioif. 

53. T^vt) is often used, in the sense of the old Endish 
mydery (Lat. viinisteHum), of any system with definitely 
l)rescribed rules. 

54. For Ti)&av, used (like Lat. colore) of actions which show 
respect, and not of the feeling of respect alone, cf. v. 960 and 
Tro. 1211, oOs 4>piVycs vdfiovs ti/xCjo-iv : Aesch. Ag. 705 rb vvfx- 
tpiyTLfidP /iAos Hoyras : (cf. also *'a custom more Iwnoured in the 
breach than the observance"). 

iSpcUvciv. Cf. V. 622. This waa a symbolical baptism by 
sprinkling, purifying the victim for saciifice. Cf. Od. 3, 
445. 

55. For <rv|ipdXXav, in the sense of intfrprety cf. Med. 675 
(TOiJMirrep^ ij /car' AfSpa avfi^dXeiv iinj. The Lat. covjkere is also 
so used. As Wecklein has pointed out there is dramatic 
irony in this. The dream is a true one, and would be 
rightly interpreted by the audience, who would keenly 
follow Iphigeneia in her curious half-apprehension of its 
meaning. 

56. ov Kar. lr^&. The relative here introduces a conclusion 
or inference (amplified in the two following lines) "for he it 
was whom I (in my dream) oonaigned to slaughter." 

62. iirovo*' &ir<SvTw The varied tautology emphasizes the 
action of the separation, similarly Androm. 738 irapuv 5^ -xpb^ 
irapoPTas k.t.\. 

Tofiro, emphatic ** That, at any rate, I can do. At v. 
172 fif. she says what of the customary funeral rite» she cca 
920^ perform. 

64. dXXd. Here used in the same way as the usual dX\d... 
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ydp; other examples are Phoen. 99, Soph. Phil. 1153, In 
English we always leave the /or out in this construction. At 
V. 118 we have the &\\d and the ydp each with their sentences 
complete. Generally, as at Med. 1301, the verb in the ydp 
clause is alone left, and the dXXd ydp which are separated by 
one or two words = at enim. At Eur. Phoen. 1307 the dWd 
ydp are side by side. 

We must infer from this passage and from verse 138 that, 
before coming out to tell her dream in the face of day, she 
had sent to her attendants (who, doubtless, lived somewhere 
near the temple, though not under the same roof as Iph. ) to 
meet her in front of the building. The interrogative form 
given by some to the sentence (i^ al. Hvoi) makes tne prologue 
end in a very undignified manner. Iph. is not going in to 
her house to look after her attendants, but to wait tUl they 
come. This delay provides the opportunity for the next 
scene. 

66. It is difficult to be sure about the exact relations of the 
genitives in this line. Grammatically rw»'5' dv. might be in 
explanatory apposition to bofiiav (in the same way as 'J^Wrivlbas 
yvv, in V. 64 is to &s in v. 63). Herm. makes tw^^S' dv, depend 
on bbpuuv — translating ^^ belonging to the temple." The riavSe, 
however, seems more in place if taken closely with dSfuav — " / 
wUl go into this house (pointing to it) which is my home within 
the temple of tite goddess." The word dvdKTopa is used here of 
the whole temple-buildings. At v. 636 Iphigeneia says she 
will fetch her tablet ^/c ^cas dvaKrdpwv, 

67. Here the first scene of the drama proper begins. First 
Pylades and then Orestes enter the orchestra from the right 
€1(t65w. Pylades is the first to mount the steps on to the 
stage. Orestes cautions his friend, who then stops till he 
comes up with him (v. 69). At v. 76 Pylades again leaves 
his friend and approaches the temple to. examine it mor<» 
closely. At v. 94 he rejoins Orestes again. 

I&^ Tis, supply i<rri (not 5, as Paley, for there can be no 
prevention), fiii with the indicative after verbs of fear or pre- 
caution (G. 218, 3) is really an indirect or reported form of 
the interrogative fiif with the indicative (G. 282, 2). The 
clause depends equally on the two verbs, and not (so Weck- 
lein) more on 6pa. than on 0vXd<r<rov. 
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Both ^Xdo'<rc» and cKoviw (v. 68) are verbs which very 
naturally went into the middle. There is the same reflexive 
force in our **he on your guard.** 

h <rTCp<j>, in our voay ; Karh ari^ov, on our track, 

68. Sphere = /cal... 64. 

70. Iv6a, here, /or which (we sailed). 

72. The use of *'EXXt|v as an adjective is confined to poetry. 
Liddell and Scott's note is misleading. The passage of Thuc. 
there quoted is the only one forthcoming from Attic prose, 
and is altered by Classen and only defended by Poppo as an 
intentional poeticism. The fem. 'EXXdt is, however, used as 
an adjective in prose. (Cf. v. 341 "EXXi/^'os ix yijs,) yipcov and 
trapO^vos are similarly used as adjectives in poetry. Instances 
like "EWrpf Avif/p are best regarded as apposition — like dpdpes 
crpaTubrai or Homer's ^ovk6\os dvifip, 

oi is the pronoun, not the adverb here. For the gen. cf. 
Hel. 985. 

73. ^ alji^Twv. The use of this preposition indicates that 
the streams of blood had ceased flowing. The redness was 
their resuU. Cf. Thuc. 1, 124, 2, iK vo>Jfiov clprfpfri /3e/3aiourat. 

OpCTKcof&a (see Critical Notes) a conjectural form = OpiyKds. 
As the topmost course of stones projected the blood could 
drip from them to the ground, and so this coping or cornice 
would have all, or nearly all, the stains. 

74. Ammian. Marcell. xxii. 8, 24 (quoted by Kochly), 
speaking of the Tauri says, caescrum capita fani parietibtut 
praeJigeDant. Possibly the <rKv\a here spoken of (called d/cpo- 
Bivia ^^ywp in the next line, cf. also v. 459) may be put 
euphemistically for these capita. Hdt. (iv. 103) says the 
Tauri impaled their victims' heads. 

76. Pylades means he must go and examine the temple 
more nearly. iyKVKXovyr* is ace. sing, not dual. It probably 
comes from iyKVK>J(a not iyKVKXdw (as L. and S.). Musgrave 
is probably right in altering KVKXtbacj, at Cycl. 462, to icukXt^w. 
KVK\6(a and its compounds (either act. or mid. and pass.) mean 
encomifaas, encircle. Xen. An. 6, 4, 20, and Aesch. Ag. 997 
shoula have been given by L. and S. under KVK\i(a. 

77 ff. The connexion of ideas is not eiEisy to find here. It 
seems to be this, **Why lead me, by thy oracle, this second 
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time into a net, after (at thy direction) I avenged my father 
hy slaying my mother, and had to suffer for it at the hands 
of pursuing furies ? I asked how I was to escape from that 
trouble, and thou hast brought me into this." 

vol; to xrhcU end? i.e., wherefore? 

&pKw. Of. £1. 965. The word is generally used in the 
plural. 

79. SutSoxo^s. The word must not be taken too definitely. 
** T'roops upon troops of furies " not successive relays of them : 
i.e., Orestes does not want to specify that it was a fresh troop 
each time. At Tro. 459 Euripides speaks of the Furies as 
fhrff. Previously to this (the date of the Troades is 415 B.C. ) 
the number appears to have been unlimited. The chorus 
to Aesch. Eum. consisted probably of fifteen Furies. Here, 
aj^rently, Euripides follows the earlier belief. Cf. w. 288 
ahd 970. The names Tisiphone, Alecto, and Megaera first 
occur in the Alexandrian poets. 

80. i^cSpoi. In this compound, as in ^wirios, iicroiroi, 
iKdrjfUK, i^opfUKy when used with a gen. of place from which, 
the second element has Tery little force. 

81. Wecklein thinks 8po|&. Ka|t!ir. is a term suggestive of the 
race-course = diaijXovs, Le., " laps." 

For this use of ^(^i^T)9a (like that of the English fu^JU), 
Monk compares Orestes 54 (where iK^Xtipiai^metais traversing) , 
aud (from Person) Tibull. i. 4, 69, ** M ter centenas erroribtts 
expleat urbes," Cf. Ion. 1108. 

82. Tpoxt^Xdrov |iaWa$. For the same meti^hor cf . Oreetes 
36 and EL 1252 f., where the verb Tpoxir^orcu* (** trundle") is 
used. 

85. For dirctv, like onr tell = bid, ct Hec. 554 and Iph. 
Aul. 95. Cf. also v. 91 ipfrfi0r). 

86. cros G. 184, 3, 4. 

90. iicirX^ouirrm. This is really the stune use as that of 
i^irrXriaa at v. 81, i.e., to go tJirough to the ead, 

91. T^ ^O^St; adverbial (like rb Tpurom, eta): here it 
means as to whai was to follow, 

oilSky ^pp^^ ir^Mi — no further commands were given. To us 
this Tipa (ct. v. 554) se^ns pleonastic. Cf. the similar pleon- 
asm in the use of dWot (e.g., Med. 945 efxe/> ywaucup ian tQw 
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dWwv juUa), We might say **go on to give orders what to do 
next," but not ** give further orders what to do next." 

92. The construction in this line presupposes an eiiras in the 
sense of **thou saidest" not *Uhou badcst." 

94. &$€vov. Cf. Ammian. Marcell. xxii. 8, 24, TauH .. 

immani diritate terrihiles . . .ind'idere ntari nomen inhospUali. 

95. It is not often that the copula in the first or second 
person is omitted. Cf. Aesch. Prom. 320 and 475. 

96. d|i^CpXT|<rTpa roi\o)v (cf. rctx^wv Tr€pnrTvxo.i Phoen 1357, 
T^p€fju/a oIkwv Hipp. 418) : the gen. as in kXi/jAkuv Tr/wwa/ASdtrcty 
in the next line, is the gen. of dejinitmi. Similar construc- 
tions in the English " The honour of a viait, a brute of a pen." 
This gen. which denotes what a thing consists in is a further 
developement of the gen. of material which denotes what a 
thing is composed ot In the latter construction the gen. is 
equivalent to an adj. (a ring of gold — a gold ring); in the 
former, the noun on which the gen. depends is equivalent to 
an adj. {a brute of a pen = a brutish pen). 

97. icXi|uiKa)v (or K\lfmKos) irpo<ra\iP&ariis —used at Aesch. 
Sept. 466, Eur. Phoen. 489 and 1173, Bacch. 1214 = ladders 
(or a ladder) to mount by (literally mountings consisting of lad- 
ders). So we call a good horse **agood mount." Cf. Vett. 
Math, opp., Thevenot, Paris, 1643, KarecrKeiLracrav 8^ rives iy 
TroXiopKiq, K\ifJLdK(av y^prj TrapaTr\i^(ria roTs riOifievois iv toU Oedrpots 
irpbs tA TTpofficfivLa rots vvoKpireus i where Wieseler (de diff. qui- 
busdam locis PoUucis, Gott. 1866) thinks irpoaK-fiviov is used of 
the building on the stage, and the ladders such as are men- 
tioned here. 

98. lK3Aiv€cr0ai, like irpfxTpaiveLv at Od. xiv. 1 {Trpo<r4^rf 
rprixe'iav drapirdp) with an ace. of the way or path traversed : 
the iK denotes completion of the distance. Cf. Phoen. 100 
/c\£/Aaic' iKir^pa iro8l. 

cYKaOcC^cOa, opt. (see Critical Notes). 

99. \akK. fiira^ \ey6fievop. 

Htox^^S* At Aesch. Cho. 866 in5\a$ fJLoxKois x^'-^^'^^ means 
UTido the gates by means of the bars, i,e., by shootin^g back the 
bars or bolts. But KX^tdpa here means the same as fioxXol in 
the pass, in Aesch., hence we must take /mxXois here as at Eur. 
Or. 1474 {difiwy d^perpa Kal ffraOfwifs fioxXoiaiw iK^aMvTes)^ 
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Bacch. 348 and 1 104, in the sense of crowbars, by which the 
doors might be forced. 

100. For the recapitulatory <55c, cf. Aesch. Prom. 512, 
fivplaxs Se rqfioyah dvcu^ re Kafupdels Stde decfid. (ftvyyijuii. 

102. For this use of irpiv {sooner than die, not before dying), 
cf. V. 880. 

103. i'trtp. For the dat. cf. IUiesa& 436 vepdiras vawri vinm-iov 
arbyjo.. 

105. The position of the tc emphasizes the Ocov. 

KOKurWov. In prose icoirffw means vilify ^ speak evil of {h. and 
S. is wrong about Thuc. 5, 75. See Classen's note). In poetry 
(principally in Euripides) it means make a coward of. Once 
Euripides has the act. (Iph. AuL 1436 a corrupt line) fu firj 
KdKi^e do not turn me into a coward : Homer once and Euripides 
three times has the pass, or middle in the sense ** play the 
coward." (There is no authority for the meaning insult or 
despise which some editors give the word, nor does it ever 
(like KaK6(a) mean maltreat, injure. ) Hence it is better taken 
here to mean shrink from through cowardice, or like a coward, 
rather than in the prose meaning of speak evil of. 

(116.) K&Tcy^. The same instrumental dat. as \nrep in v. 103. 

(117.) Ik T^|iaT«v, emphatic — ** after getting right to the 
end.'' 

dpov|Lcv (a). This fut. must not be confounded with the 
forms with a short ap. (e.g., *apovfuu at Soph. Aj. 75, and 
dp^(r6(u at 248). The latter have nothing to do with atpu or 
deipw, but are connected with the pres. Apyvfiai and always 
have the sense toin, gain. 'apQ, however, is contracted for 
depQ from deipu) (contracted atpu). For the sense cf. our to 
to/;c a journey. At Hdt. 7, 132 delpaffOcu {wdXefiov) means under-/ 
take. ^ 

107. |UXas. In the dark caves the water would look dark 
(nothing to do with their being the waters of what we caii 
the Black Sea). 

108. Probably when Orestes and Pylades left the stage they 
did so on the (spectators') left. Wecklein's objection (Introd. 
to Iph. in Taur. p. 17) would be met by supposing that though 
the temple stood at the edge of the cliflF, there was a beach at 
the bottom of the cliff. Cf. however on v. 236 below. 
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109. pa<rtX€v<riv. The indefinite plural, as at Med. 823. 
Cf. our ^'the authorities." 

110. Cf. Aesch. Pers. 428 KckaiPTj^ vvKrbs d/xfia : Eur. 
Phoen. vvKrbs r' 6,(t)€yyh ^\4(papop ijXiov re <f>Qs. Possibly poets 
would not l^ave talked of the eye of Night if the sun had not 
previously been called the eye of Day (e.g. Soph. Ant. 104). 
Still the eye of Night does not mean the moon. It is only a 
poetical periphrase for the Night. Shakspere talks of ^* dark- 
browed" and ^*blach-browed night." 

113. TpiYX^<|>«v Sttov k€v6v. Literally, where it is empty of 
triglypJiSf i. e. , where there is a space left between the triglyphs 
(the ends of the cross-beams which supported the flat roof). 
In later (stone) architecture these spaces would have been 
filled with slabs called /i^rwira. In Orestes, 1371, the slave 
escapes by one of these apertures, Kcdpurrd. iraiTTdBuiv virkp 
ripafJLva Acoptxds re rpiyX^Lxpovs, 

114. Such a general reflection as that with which Pylades 
ends his speech {roifs irov . . .oibafiov) seems to follow with an im- 
possible abruptness on 6pa b\..KadewaL. Not only does it pre- 
suppose some repetition of the injunction contained in vv. Ill 
and 112, but we cannot imagine that a brief line and a half 
would contain all Pylades's practical suggestions in answer 
to Orestes's detailed questioning in vv. 96 ff^. It is evident 
then that a passage oi (say) some 10 or 12 lines is missing 
here. (If it were 12 it would make Pylades's speech of equal 
length to that of Orestes. ) 

^118. dXX', ci» Yap ctoras, xcwrr^ov. See note on dXXA y&p at 
V. 64. 

119. 5iroi. The indefinite relative adverb attracted into 
the meaning of the missing antecedent : 6iroi. for ^/ceto-e biroi 
(G. 153, 3). 

For the gen. x^ov6$ cf. G. 168, 3. 

121, For the infin. irco-eiv, depending on ahiov yev/ia-eraij 
cf. G. 261, 1, 1. 

122. This excellent sentiment makes us wonder if ol vioi in 
Euripides's day thought energy *' such awf'ly bad form, you 
know." Monk (though he cites it wrongly) compares Eur. 
Frag. 464, 

ovK B.V ddvaio fi^ KafxQv eihaifioveiv, 
alaxpi>v re fiox^^iv /atj d^Xciv veaviav. 
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Orestes and Pylades then retire (probably to tiie left, see 
on v. 108) to seek a hiding-place on the shore. 



TARODOS— Vv. 123-235. 

The choms of Greek captive women now appears. These 
women were handmaidens of Iphigeneia in the service of the 
temple, and had been sent for by Iphigeneia to take part with 
her in a dirge in honour of her brother Orest-es, of whose 
death she was convinced. They enter on the right of the 
orchestra, fifteen in number, arranged probably three abreast, 
in files {(TToixoi,) of five. 

This Parodos does not consist of choric parts alone : at v. 
143 it becomes a *co/i/t6s, which, according to Aristotle's defini- 
tion (Poet. xii. 25) is a dpijvos Koufbs x*^P^^ *^**^ ^^""^ cKTfvrp, a 
dirge in which both choms and actor (or actors) take a part. 
The metre is the anapaestic metre which regularly accom- 
panies the entrance or exit of choruses, and often of actors. 
The anapaests are not of the stricter kind arranged in si/stems, 
such as usually accompanied marching, but are of the looser, 
freer kind commonly used in dirges. The peculiarity of these 
threnic anapaests is, that as each line stands by itseU instead 
of forming part of a system or connected series of lines, the 
rule (first noticed in post-classical times by Bentley) forbid- 
ding hiatus, or the putting a short syllable in the place of a 
long, at the end of a line, does not hold. Xot ouly again are 
rarer substitutes for separate anapaests occasionally ad- 
mitted, but the lines need not contain even numbers of feet. 
(This last is a necessity of marching anapaests : the first or 
unaccented half of the first foot accompanies the raising of the 
left foot, the accented, or second half, the putting, of it down. 
W. Christ (Metrik, § 280) remarks that, just as in measuring 
milia passuum, Skjxissui was the distance from right foot-step 
to right foot-step, so in thp marching measure it takes two 
anapaests to make a metre.) In this KOfifi&s we have several 
tripodic lines : e.g. vv. 126 and 127 are catalectic tripodies. 
The metre of threnic anapaests is, moreover, largely spondaic^ 
thus according with the dismal nature of the chant. Lastly, 
while the marching anapaests, which were not sung, bat 
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declaimed to a mnsical accompaniment preserved the ordinary 
Attic dialect, the threnic anapaests show their lyric character 
by their Dorisms. No anapaests, whether threnic or not, 
were arranged in strophe and antistrophe, and the music 
accompanying both kinds was that of flutes (cf. v. 146). 

As to the distribution of the choric parts of this KofJLfi6s, and 
the position or movement of the chorus at the delivery of its 
dtfiferent portions, we can only guess from internal evidence. 
Vv. 123-125 were spoken to the audience. During the utter- 
ance of 126-136 the chorus were probably not marching (for 
they contain two tripodies), but were facing the temple (cf. 
Introd. § ii.). Vv. 137-142 were addressed to Jphigeneia, 
who had appeared at the central door of the temple front. 
During the rest of the Trdpodos it is possible that, though 
standing when they sang themselves, they performed slow 
evolutions while Iphigeneia was singing. 

123. c4+aa€tT€ : Horace's /areie Unguis, the customary pre- 
lude to a religious hymn, such as that following addressed to 
Artemis (w. 126-136) : it calls on all within hearing not to 
disturb the chant with any discordant sounds ; i.e., to keep 
silence. Cf. Ar. Thesm. 39, €xi<fnffjMi iras ^(rrca Xa6s arS/j-a 
(rvyKkelaas : cf. also II. ix. 171, 4^ pre bk x^P^^^ vdwp ei<lyrffirj<raL 
re K^XeaOe, 6<ppa. Ad Kpotfiwvi dpri(T6fi€d\ "fjp k' iKei'iff-Q. 

124 f. The Symplegades (which are here meant), also called 
Kudyeot, Xovopiiiddes and ^wSpofJLddeiy were described in legend 
as two floating cliffs constantly clashing together with a 
deafening noise in the midst of storm and mist. Homer's 
TrXayKToUy also Kvdveai, were by an earlier form of the myth 
(Od. xii. 59 If. ) placed in the west, probably at the gates of the 
Mediterranean Sea. The Symplegades formed the portal of 
the Pontos Euxeinos. After Jason's ship Argo had passed 
through by divine help, with the loss only of the tip of its 
stern, these cliffs became firmly rooted, and thenceforward 
the way into the Euxine was open to all. These rocks seem 
to have been so intimately associated in the mind of the 
Greeks with the sea to which they formed the portal, that 
the phrase "inhabitants of the Euxine sea's twin clashing 
rocks " is used as the equivalent of "dwellers on the coast of 
the Euxine." A similar nautical largeness and vagueness of 
expression may be observed in our use of the terms. The Capff 
Hie iStraits {Seitlement), (Monk says the chorus must here be 
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addressing the bird^f **the inhabitants of the rocks, whose 
morning carols had saluted them.") 

127. ACktuvmi. The name by which a goddess of Artemis's 
character and attributes was worshipped originally in Cydonia 
in Crete and afterwards in the Peloponnese. The name 
arose probably from Hicrvoyy a hunting or fishing net, and 
has nothing to do with Mount Bicte, wMch is at the other end 
of the island from Cydonia. As we see from this passage, the 
name came to be used at Athens as an epithet of Artemis. 

128. vp^ vhf aiXdv, cWt. k.t.X., Towards thy court/, thy 
pillared temple with Us golden rim. The cornice, a pro- 
jecting course of stones (or wood) encircling the temple at 
the top of the walls, immediately under the triglyphs, and 
overlaid with gold, was doubtless a very conspicuous feature 
in the building. 

131. viwKia, escorty cf. II. i. 390, Soph. Phil. 496. For the 
ir65a, cf. Hipp. 661, <rijv Tarpbs fioKCiv irodl, and Hec. 977. Those 
who take vv. 126-136 to be a vpoadSiov, or processional hymn, 
will understand irdda of the chorus's foot and take TifiTreiv irdSa 
as = walk. But there is no authority for this use, and, more- 
over, the following words would make the chorus say they 
had walked all the way from Europe. 

133. The gen. Wprow ciS^8p«0v, a gen. of character like 
our English "a land of streams." The wall'd cities, the 
pastures and trees would all be painfully missed by the 
Greek in the bleak steppes of Scythia, as Weil says, quoting 
Ov. Tristia, 3. 12. 16, 2^am procul a Geticis Jinibus arbor ahest ; 
cf. also Hdt. 4. 61. \ 

1 35k i{aXXd{a(ra, "an exile from." The iK emphasizes the 
notion of severance. 

E^p^Sirav. The Greeks did not consider the north coast of 
the Euxine as part of Europe. 

137. <|>povT£8a. Like our care and concern (ppovHs is often 
used (as nere) for the object of thought. 

140. icXciv$ (Tvv K^tm^ \ikiov6ivra p.vpu»rcvxct. In this 
phrase we see how the vagueness oi round numbers and an 
ungrammatical compression makes poetry out of a catalogue. 
In English we can say th^ sword for a military force, so we 
can understand how the Greeks could say the oar for a naval 
force, but it is hard to follow, when for a force consisting 
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of a thousand ships and 10,000 soldiers the poet says, **a 
thousand-sailor* d myriad-armoured oar." In the epithet 
XtXtovaiJT^ the numeral is the important part. It does not 
mean that there were only 1,000 sailors. The mention of the 
sailors is a pictorial addition. So in our phrase ** a fleet of a 
hundred sail," we do not mean that there are only 100 sails in 
the fleet. Cf. on v. 323. 

143. 8|i(0a£ : the . chorus, not the attendants addressed in 
V. 167, who had followed Iphigeneia on to the stage. This time 
Iphigeneia comes out of the central doorway of the temple. 

144. 8v<r6pT|v^Tois Op^vois. Adjectives beginning with 5v<r- 
qualify the nouns from which they are directly Formed six 
other times in Euripides {ydfiovs dvaydfiovsj Phoen. 1047, 
dalfiujv dv<rdcUfio)Vy inf. v. 203, ^iavoffTov [al. ^i<TT7ivov\ v6<TT0Vy 
Troad. 75, v^iKfyavit) d^cvvfKpov, inf. v. 216, dvarvxr) t&x,V^i 
Troad. 471, dvatp^fiovs <f>dij.as, Hec. 195). In all these 
instances there is an oxymoron — a startling correction given 
by the adj. to the idea called up by the noun — as in x^P^^ 
dxa/xi' in v. 566 (cf. Tennyson's "Prize me no prizes, for my 
prize is death.") In this passage the adj. is derived from 
a denominative verb and not directly from the noun, and as 
in Sophocles's wdvoi dj^airovoi (Ant. 1276 : the only other 
such instances I have found in Sophocles — 5i/(r7r»'6ats irvoaTSf 
Ant. 588, and (ppivwy bva^pdviov. Ant. 1261 — belong rather to 
the other class) the adjective only intensifies the already 
painful meaning of the noun : we may translate, **a wail of 
tooeful utterance, " 

<&$ Wecklein takes to be causal, giving the reason for 
the exclamation Idi^ but it is more likely that it is itself 
exclamatory. 

145. l7Kci)&ai is a more decided hfciiu (just as kcIimi is a 
more decided clfd). The latter is to &6 in or among, the former 
to be in the midst of 

146. |U\irovo-a podv. Cf. Aesch. Ag. 1445, rd;' iiffrarop 
liikyj/aaa 6avd<rifwv ydov, Eur. Tro. 547, ^odv ifjueKirov €ii4>pov\ 

&Xi)pois, i.e., accompanied by the flute, not by the joyful 
Ijnre. The music of the flute (which was originally Asiatic, 
cf. V. 180) was used by the Greeks to accompany marches, 
dirges, orgiastic worship of Cybele and Bacchus, and the 
offering of libations (v. Christ, Met. §§ 741 and 742). 
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time into a net, after (at thy direction) I avenged my father 
by slaying my mother, and had to suffer for it at the hands 
of pursuing furies ? I asked how I was to escape from that 
trouble, and thou hast brought me into this." 

TTol ; to what end? i.e., ivherefore? 

&pKw. Cf. El. 965. The word is generally used in the 
plural. 

79. SioSoxats. The word must not be taken too definitely. 
** IVoopn upon troops of furies t" not successive relays of them : 
i.e., Orestes does not want to specify that it was a fresh troop 
each time. At Tro. 459 Euripides speaks of the Furies as 
threi'. Previously to this (the date of the Troades is 415 B.C. ) 
the number appears to have been unlimited. The chorus 
to Aesch. Eum. consisted probably of fifteen Furies. Here, 
apparently, Euripides follows the earlier belief. Cf. w. 288 
and 970. The names Tisiphone, Alecto, and Megaera first 
occur in the Alexandrian poets. 

80. l(c8poi. In this compound, as in ^^wirioj, iKToiroi, 
iKdrjfwSf ^^opfioSf when used with a gen. of place from which, 
the second element has very little force. 

81. Wecklein thinks Spo^. Ka|t!ir. is a term suggestive of the 
race-course = 6iaij\ovs, i.e., ** laps." 

For this use of ^J^wXtjcra (like that of the English fu^JU)* 
Monk compares Orestes 54 (where iKvXrjpCjv means traversing), 
aud (from Porson) TibuU. i. 4, 69, " M ter centenas erroribus 
expleat urbes." Cf. Ion. 1108. 

82. TpoYtfXdrov |iav£a$. For the same mett^hor cf. Orestes 
36 and EL 1252 f., where the verb rpoxn^aretv {*Hrandle") is 
used. 

85. For €lirctv, like our tell = bid, cf. Hec. 554 and Iph. 
Aul. 95. Cf. also v. 91 <?pM^>7. 

86. crot, G. 184, 3, 4. 

90. licirX^ouvTa. This is really the same use as that of 
i^iirkriaa at v. 81, i.e., to go through to the eud, 

91. T^ ^iv8<; adverbial (like r6 vpurov, etc): here it 
means as to what toas to follow, 

oiXkv ^pp^^ ii^ML — iu> further eonvmanda were given. To us 
this TT^pa (ci. V. 554) se^us pleonafitic. Cf. the similar pleon- 
asm in the use of dXXos (e.g., Med. 945 etwep ywaucwy iffri riop 
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dWujv fda). We might say '*go on to give orders what to do 
jiext," but not ** give farther orders what to do next." 

92. The construction in this line presupposes an eliras in the 
sense of ** thou saidest," not ** thou hadest." 

94. ftfcvov. Cf. Ammian. Marcell. xxii. 8, 24, TauH .. 
immaiii diritate ierribiles . . .indidere m/iri nomen inhospitali. 

95. It is not often that the copula in the first or second 
person is omitted. Cf. Aesch. Prom. 320 and 475. 

96. dfMJ>(pXT|<rTpa toCx»v (cf. reix^wv irepnrTvxal Phoen 1357, 
T^pe/jj/a oiKiav Hipp. 418) : the gen. as in KXifidKcou irpoffafiddaeif 
in the next line, is the gen. of definitwii. Similar construc- 
tions in the English " The honour of a viaii, a brute of a pen." 
This gen. which denotes what a thing consists in is a further 
developement of the gen. of material which denotes what a 
thing is composed of. In the latter construction the gen. is 
equivalent to an adj. (a ring of gold — a gold ring); in the 
former, the noun on which the gen. depends is equivalent to 
an adj. (a brute of a pen = a brutish pen), 

97. KXi|uixci>v (or K\lfiaKos) irpo<ra)tpd(r€is — used at Aesch. 
Sept. 466, Eur. Phoen. 489 and 1173, Bacch. 1214 = ladders 
(or a ladder) to mount by (literally mountings con-sisting of lad- 
ders). So we call a good horse **a good mount." Cf. Vett. 
Math, opp., Thevenot, Paris, 1643, KareaKeiLfaaav d4 rives iy 
irokiopKlq. K\ifi6.KU3v yivrj vapairXT/jo'ia roTs TiO^fievois iv tols Oedrpois 
irpbs rd. irpoffKT^vta rots inroKpiTois : where Wieseler (de diflF. qui- 
busdam locis Pollucis, Gdtt. 1866) thinks vpoaK-fivLov is used of 
the building on the stage, and the ladders such as are men- 
tioned here. 

98. 4K3Aiv€<r0ai, like Trpoapalveiv at Od. xiv. 1 {wpoai^rf 
Tprpc^Tav drapirdp) with an ace. of the way or path traversed : 
the iK denotes completion of the distance. Cf. Phoen. 100 
/c\£jua/c' iKir^pa irodl. 

^YKaOcC^cOa, opt. (see Critical Notes). 

99. \akK, &wa^ Xeydftevov. 

|M>X^ts. At Aesch. Cho. 866 in5Xa$ /mxXois x^Xcire means 
undo the gates by means of the bars, i.e., by shooting back the 
bars or bolts. But K\y$pa here means the same as fwx^oL in 
the pass, in Aesch., hence we must take /aoxXois here as at Eur. 
Or. 1474 {d6fi(ap 66p€Tpa koU ffradfioifs fiox^oiaiw iK^d\6vres)f 
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Bacch. 348 and 1 104, in the sense of crowbars, by which the 
doors might be forced. 

100. For the recapitulatory o55c, cf. Aesch. Prom. 512, 
fjLvplaii 5k TTTjfwvais 5i5ats re KafKpdels o&5e Sea/JtA <f>vyy&v(a. 

102. For this use of irp^v [sooner than die, not before dying), 
cf. V. 880. 

103. ijircp. For the dat. cf. Khesus 436 vepdaas vavai Trbvriov 
ct6/ml. 

105. The position of the tc emphasizes the 0€ov. 

KaKUTT^ov. In prose Kadl^w means vilify, speak evil of (L. and 
S. is wrong about Thuc. 5, 75. See Classen's note). In poetry 
(principally in Euripides) it means make a coward of. Once 
Euripides has the act. (Iph. Aul. 1436 a corrupt line) juLe firj 
KdKti^e do not turn me into a coward : Homer once and Euripides 
three times has the pass, or middle in the sense "^^^ay the 
coward" (There is no authority for the meaning insuU or 
despise which some editors give the word, nor does it ever 
(hke KaK6u)) mean maltreat, injure. ) Hence it is better taken 
here to mean shrink from through cowardice, or like a coward, 
rather than in the prose meaning of speak evil of. 

(116.) K<&irg. The same instrumental dat. as yirep in v. 103. 

(117.) 4k T^jidTwv, emphatic — ** after getting right to the 
end. " 

dpovficv (a). This fut. must not be confounded with the 
forms with a short ap. (e.g., ^dpoOfjuii at Soph. Aj. 75, and ^ 
Ap^aOai at 248). The latter have nothing to do with atpw or . 
delpoi), but are connected with the pres. Apuv/jLui and always 
have the sense toin, gain. 'dpQ, however, is contracted for 1 
depuj from delpca (contracted atpdj). For the sense cf. our to ' 
take a journey. At Hdt. 7, 132 deipaaScu [irdXcfMov) means under- / 
take. ^ 

107. fiAas. In the dark caves the water would look dark 
(nothing to do with their being the waters of what we call 
the Black Sea). 

108. Probably when Orestes and Pylades left the stage they 
did so on the (spectators') left. Wecklein's objection (Introd. 
to Iph. in Taur. p. 17) would be met by supposing that though 
the temple stood at the edge of the cliff, there was a beach at 
the bottom of the cliff. Cf. however on v. 236 below. 
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109. pcuriXeOo-iv. The indefinite plural, as at Med. 823. 
Cf. our ** the authorities." 

110. Cf. Aesch. Pers. 428 KeXatvrjs vvKrbi dfifia : Eur. 
Phoen. vvkt6s t' dipeyyh ^\i<papop ijXlov t€ <f>Qs. Possibly poets 
would not l^ave talked of the eye of Night if the sun had not 
previously been called the eye of Day (e.g. Soph. Ant. 104). 
Still the eye of Night does not mean the moon. It is only a 
poetical periphrase for the Night, Shakspere talks of *^ dark- 
browed " and ^* black-browed night." 

113. rpiyk-C^v &irov k€v6v. Literally, where it is empty of 
iHqlyphs^ L e. , where there is a space left between the triglyphs 
(the ends of the cross-beams which supported the flat roof). 
In later (stone) architecture these spaces would have been 
filled with slabs called fjArwira. In Orestes, 1371, the slave 
escapes by one of these apertures, Kcdpurrk vaarabwv virkp 
T^pafiva Awpucds re rpiyX^npovs, 

114. Such a general reflection as that with which Pylades 
ends his speech {roiis Trov...oidafiov) seems to follow with an im- 
possible abruptness on 6pa d\..Ka6€'ivai. Not only does it pre- 
suppose some repetition of the injunction contained in vv. Ill 
and 112, but we cannot imagine that a brief line and a half 
would contain all Pylades's practical suggestions in answer 
to Orestes's detailed questioning in vv. 96 ff". It is evident 
then that a passage of (say) some 10 or 12 lines is missing 
here. (If it were 12 it would make Pylades's speech of equal 
length to that of Orestes. ) 

" ^^118. dXX', ci» Yap €tiras, ircurr&v. See note on dWA ydp at 
v. 64. 

119. 6iroi. The indefinite relative adverb attracted into 
the meaning of the missing antecedent: 6voi for iKeiae 6voi 
(G. 153, 3). 

For the gen. x^ov6s cf. G. 168, 3. 

121, For the infin. irco-etv, depending on atriop yev/iaerai, 
cf. G. 261, 1, 1. 

122. This excellent sentiment makes us wonder if ol vioi in 
Euripides's day thought energy ** such awf ly bad form, you 
know." Monk (though he cites it wrongly) compares Eur. 
Frag. 464, 

o^/c hf dOvaio fi^ KafxCjv eibaifioveiv, 
alaxpi>v re fxoxOeLv fx^ 6i\€iv veavlav. 
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Orestes and Pylades then retire (probably to iAxe left, see 
on V. 108) to seek a hiding-place on the shore. 



rARODOS— Vv. 123-235. 

The chorus of Greek captive women now appears. These 
women were handmaidens of Iphigcneia in the service of the 
temple, and had been sent for by Iphigeueia to take part with 
her in a dirge in honour of her brother Orestes, of whose 
death she was convinced. They enter on the right of the 
orchestra, fifteen in number, arranged probably three abreast, 
in files {(TTOLxot) of five. 

This Parodos does not consist of choric parts alone : at v. 
143 it becomes a Ko/jLfx6sj which, according to Aristotle's defini- 
tion (Poet. xii. 25) is a dprjvos koip6s x^P^^ '^^^ ^"""^ (najvijSy a 
dirge in which both chorus and actor (or actors) take a part. 
The metre is the anapaestic metre which regularly accom- 
panies the entrance or exit of choruses, and often of actors. 
The anapaests are not of the stricter kind arranged in syatemSy 
such as usually accompanied marching, but are of the looser, 
freer kind commonly used in dirges. The peculiarity of these 
threnic anapaests is, that as each line stands by itself instead 
of forming part of a system or connected series of lines, the 
rule (first noticed in post- classical times by Bentley) forbid- 
ding hiatus, or the putting a short syllable in the place of a 
long, at the end of a line, does not hold. Not only again are 
rarer substitutes for separate anapaests occasionally ad- 
mitted, but the lines need not contain even numbers of feet. 
(This last is a necessity of marching anapaests : the first or 
unaccented half of the first foot accompanies the raising of the 
left foot, the accented, or second half, the putting, of it down. 
W. Christ (Metrik, § 280) remarks that, just as in measuring 
vdlia passuum, & pcuisu^ was the distance from right foot-step 
to right foot-step, so in the marching measure it takes two 
anapaests to make a metre.) In this Kojj./ji6s we have several 
tripodic lines : e.g. vv. 126 and 127 are catalectic tripodies. 
The metre of threnic anapaests is, moreover, largely spondaic, 
thus according with the dismal nature of the chant. Lastly, 
while the marching anapaests, which were not sung, but 
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declaimed to a musical accompaniment preserved the ordinary 
Attic dialect, the threnic anapaests show their lyric character 
by their Dorisms. No anapaests, whether threnic or not, 
were arranged in strophe and antistrophe, and the music 
accompanying both kinds was that of flutes (cf. v. 146). 

As to the distribution of the choric parts of this Ko/ifjids, and 
the position or movement of the chorus at the delivery of its 
different portions, we can only guess from internal evidence. 
Vv. 123-125 were spoken to the audience. During the utter- 
ance of 126-136 the chorus were probably not marching (for 
they contain two tripodies), but were facing the temple (cf. 
Introd. § ii.). Vv. 137-142 were addressed to Iphigeneia, 
who had appeared at the central door of the temple front. 
During the rest of the irdpodos it is possible that, though 
standing when they sang themselves, they performed slow 
evolutions while Iphigeneia was singing. 

123. cv<^i}X€iTc : Horace's /avete Unguis, the customary pre- 
lude to a religious hymn, such as that following addressed to 
Artemis (w. 126-136) : it calls on all within hearing not to 
disturb the chant with any discordant soimds ; i.e., to keep 
silence. Cf. Ar. Thesm. 39, e^KpT^jMs irds iaria Xa6s (rrbjia 
(TvyKXelaas : cf. also II. ix. 171, ipifyre di xep<riv vScap ev^firjaai 
re Ki\€<rd€, 6<ppa. Att K/ooWwvi &pri<T6jJi€d\ i^v k' iXeijay. 

124 f. The Symplegades (which are here meant), also called 
Kvdveaiy 2iOvopfid5ei and ^vvdpofiddes, were described in legend 
as two floating clififs constantly clashing together with a 
deafening noise in the midst of storm and mist. Homer's 
TrXayKTai, also Kvdveaiy were by an earlier form of the myth 
(Od. xii. 59 if. ) placed in the west, probably at the gates of the 
Mediterranean Sea. The Symplegades formed the portal of 
the Pontos Euxeinos. After Jason's ship Argo had passed 
through by divine help, with the loss only of the tip of its 
stern, these cliffs became firmly rooted, and thenceforward 
the way into the Euxine was open to all. These rocks seem 
to have been so intimately associated in the mind of the 
Greeks with the sea to which they formed the portal, that 
the phrase "inhabitants of the Euxine sea's twin clashing 
rocks " is used as the eqtdvalent of "dwellers on the coast of 
the Euxine." A similar nautical largeness and vagueness of 
expression may be observed in our use of the terms, The Capp, 
T1i/e Straits {SMemmt). (Monk says the chorus must here be 
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addressing the birds j **the inhabitants of the rocks, whose 
morning carols had saluted them.") 

127. A^KTvwa. The name by which a goddess of Artemis's 
character and attributes was worshipped originally in Cydonia 
in Crete and afterwards in the Peloponnese. The name 
arose probably from SIktvov, a hunting or fishing net, and 
has nothing to do with Mount Dicte, which is at the other end 
of the island from Cydonia. As we see from this passage, the 
name came to be used at Athens as an epithet of Artemis. 

128. irp^ o^v aiXdv, cion-. k.t.X., Tovxirds thy court/, thy 
pillar' d temple with Us golden rim. The cornice, a pro- 
jecting course of stones (or wood) encircling the temple at 
the top of the walls, immediately under the triglyphs, and 
overlaid with gold, was doubtless a very conspicuous feature 
in the building. 

131. ir^iiirw, escorty cf. II. i. 390, Soph. PhU. 496. For the 
ir65a, cf. Hipp. 661, <rjjv vaTphs fioKCav to81, and Hec. 977. Those 
who take vv. 126-136 to be a wpoaddiov, or processional hymn, 
will understand irdda of the chorus's foot and take irifiireLP irdSa 
as = walk. But there is no authority for this use, and, more- 
over, the following words would make the chorus say they 
had walked all the way from Europe. 

133. The gen. vrfprcov ciSjh'Spcav, a gen. of character like 
our English **a land of streams." The wall'd cities, the 
pastures and trees would all be painfully missed by the 
Greek in the bleak steppes of Scythia, as Weil says, quoting 
Ov. Tristia, 3. 12. 16, Nam procula Oeticis JinibuA arbor abest ; 
cf. also Hdt. 4. 61. t 

135^ 4{aXXd£a(ra, "an exile from." The U emphasizes the 
notion of severance. 

E^<&xav. The Greeks did not consider the north coast of 
the Euxine as part of Europe. 

137. 4>P0VTf8a. Like our care and concern (ppovrls is often 
used (as nere) for the object of thought. 

140. KXciv$ <rvv K^m^ x^^^^^^*^ fivpiorcvxci. In this 
phrase we see how the vagueness of round numbers and an 
ungrammatical compression makes poetry out of a catalogue. 
Tn English we can say the sword for a military force, so we 
can understand how the Greeks could say the oar for a naval 
force, but it is hard to follow, when for a force consisting 
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of a thousand ships and 10,000 soldiers the poet says, **a 
thousand-sailor' d myriad-armour' d oar." In the epithet 
Xi^ova{fTg. the numeral is the important part. It does not 
mean that there were only 1,000 sailors. The mention of the 
sailors is a pictorial addition. So in our phrase ** a fleet of a 
hundred sail" we do not mean that there are only 100 saik in 
the fleet. Cf. on v. 323. 

143. 8|i(i)a£ : the , chorus, not the attendants addressed in 
V. 167, who had followed Iphigeneia on to the stage. This time 
Iphigeneia comes out of the central doorway of tne temple. 

144. StwrOpTiv/iTois Op^jvots. Adjectives beginning with bva- 
qualify the nouns from which they are directly formed six 
other times in Euripides {ydfiovi dvffydfwvsy Phoen. 1047, 
dalfitav bvffdadjJMVy inf. v. 203, 56(rvo<rTOv [al. dtj^rrfvov] vbtrrovy 
Troad. 75, vifi<t>av{'i) 8ij<TvviJL<f>0Vf inf. v. 216, dvaTvxv tijxv^, 
Troad. 471, dv(r(pTfifiovs <f>dfias, Hec. 195). In all these 
instances there is an oxymoron — a startling correction given 
by the adj. to the idea called up by the noun — as in x^P^^ 
dxa/My in V. 566 (cf. Tennyson's "Prize me no prizes, for my 
prize is death.") In this passage the adj. is derived from 
a denominative verb and not directly from the noun, and as 
in Sophocles's irdvoi di^airovoi (Ant. 1276 : the only other 
such instances I have found in Sophocles — 8vairv6ais irvoaTst 
Ant. 588, and (ppivtav dva^pdvuv. Ant. 1261 — belong rather to 
the other class) the adjective only intensifies the already 
painful meaning of the noun: we may translate, **a wail of 
woeful utterance, " 

MS Wecklein takes to be causal, ^ving the reason for 
the exclamation lihy but it is more likely that it is itself 
exclamatory. 

145. I^KcifMii is a more decided Ibfcifu (just as Kctfixu is a 
more decided elid). The latter is to 66 in or among, the former 
to be in the midst of, 

146. lUXirovoxi podv. Cf. Aesch. Ag. 1445, rbu txTTarov 
/ii\\l/aaa 6ayd(ri/JL0v y6ov, Eur. Tro. 547, podv ifieXirov €ii<ppov\ 

dX^ois, i»e.y accompanied by the flute, not by the joyful 
lyre. The music of the flute (which was originally Asiatic, 
cf. v. 180) was used by the Greeks to accompany marches, 
dirges, orgiastic worship of Cybele and Bacchus, and the 
offering of libations (v. Christ, Met. §§ 741 and 742). 

I 
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147-149. KTiScCovs oCicro-us is in apposition to ^o<£y, and v. 
148 is parenthetical. For the explaiiatory otai cf. Hipp. 84t5, 
&/X01 fUK ... fiiXeos, otov eldop &\.yos 56fAU)y, KaTaKXcuoJiAva is 
subordinate to fjuiXirovcra, 

150. For the gen. %itaas with KaraKXaiofihay cf. G. § 173. 1. 
Just as we can say **as when a father mourns his children/' 
i.e.f mourns their loss, so life here stands for the loss of life. 

151. WKTds, G. § 179. 1, Tds. The use of the cases of the 
article beginning with t as relatives is rare in the scenic but 
commoner in the lyric part of tragedies. 

iJfjX9'. This use of k^kpx^^trdai. (cf. Cic. qti'mto anno exeunte) 
is most commonly found in the perfect. 

155. "Afryci, cf. G. § 190. The (poetic) omission of the 
prep, with the dative denoting place where is rarer in the 
case of names of countries than with names of towns, and in 
general rarer in tragedy than in Homer. Cf. Eur. El. 641 
and below vv. 189, 221, 230 and 225. 

159. <^ refers to Kaaiyvrirov not to daipuav. 

Xods Kparfjpa t€, a kind of hendiadys : we should never say 
ioater ami a tjlaaa for a glass of loater. 

Xods. Milk, wine, water, and honey — sometimes all 
together (Aesch. Pers. 610f.), sometimes one or more of them 
— are n: )iitioned as composing the drink offerings poured on 
the ground {yairbTovs ri/ids, Pers. 621) to appease the spirits 
of the dead in the world below. Naturally the grave of the 
departed one was the spot chosen, but we see from this 
passage and that from the Persae (w. 610ff.) that the 
ceremony could be performed elsewhere. 

161. iSpafvciv. In English most verbs of moistening can 
only take as their object the thing moistened. Lobeck, on 
Aj. 376, has collected a number of instances in which Greek 
verba humectandi take an ace. of the liquid {e.g.^ r^yyti 
ddKpva, Pind. Nem. x. 141, and riyyei BaKpdwv &x^^^i Soph. 
Trach. 848). So our sprinkle. Cf. also below v. 226. 

162. oiptCav, i.e., from Nature's pasture ground, and so 
all the purer and fitter to provide the offering (cf. Pers. 611, 
/3o6s r' d0' A7»'^, and again irapdivov miyrj^), 

166. Cf. Pers. 610, fiwcp vcKpom fieiKiKTi/ipia, Tor /cctToi cf. 
above on v, 146. 
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167. Spoken to one of the (mute) attendants who had 
accompanied her out of the temple bearing the xoai. 

169. Xotpyj (cf. above v. 164) is a more general word than 
xoij, and hence has Alda put with it to make it equal to the 
latter word. By itself XotjSiJ is a drink offering to a god. 

170. 'Ayaiicjivdytov, cf. on v. 1. 

171. OdXXos (m.) is always used in a natural, ddXos (n.) in a 
metaphorical sense. Cf. w. 208 and 232. 

&9 (^tfx^. Though Jph. means "inasmuch as you are 
dead," "as is proper for the dead," the audience would 
notice in them their possible meaning, "just as though you 
were dead." 

ir^fiiro), not sendf i.e., pour into the ground for you, but 
brin(jt naturally used of a formal or ceremonial bringing. Cf. 
Ion. 1174, iK T€ ydp KpwffcCjv Hdcap \ x^poiv (irefnre viirTpa. 

172 f. Cf. below v. 703, koI SdKpv' dSeX^ Kal Kdfiai 56rw rdi/xfi. 
For the practice of cutting off the hair in token of mourning, 
cf. Hom. 4'. 46, 135, and 141. The locks were placed either 
on the pyre (4^. 135) or on the tomb (Aesch. Cho. 166, Soph. 
El. 900). 

175. Aircvtto-Sip^. Cf . Med. 166 : the opposite of Karcvdadriv, 
Phoen. 207, Ar. Vesp. 662. The root is the same as in vioixax 
(for v^ffofmi) and v6<T-T0Sy Skt. na/j, unite oneself to any one. 

176. 8oKi^}ia<ri. CJf. the ws 5o/c€? in v. 8. Person quotes 
Phoen. 413, rd aefivd Kal doKT^/xaciv aocpd. 

179. Hesychiusdrrt ^dX/iow dvTi<TTp5<f>ovs. BvpnrlSrjs'lipiycveigi 
ry iv TaiJpots, /.e., used of song as well as of music. Weil 
says, "11 ne faut pas insister sur le sens precis du second 
Element d'un compost lyrique." In the arrangement which 
I have adopted (see Crit. Note on v. 186) the responsion of the 
chorus consists in their amplification in vv. 192-202 of 
Iph.'s words in v. 191. 

180. For 'Aoa^jTttv and pdppapov, cf. on v. 146. Cf. Or. 
1395, atXivovj atkivov daxjiv Bavdrov (al. Ofyi^vov, al. iTTovdxov) 
^dppapoi }Jyov<riv, alatj AtnddL (fxavq.. 

184. Cf. Phoen. 1301, jSoJ ^ap^dp.p CTevaKTdv laxdv fieXouivap 
v€Kpoii ddjcpwFi dp7jviff<r(a, p€k. fjieX, =l)elonging to, or even dear 
to the dead. 

rdv, cf. on v. 161. 
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185. BLyja, iraidvwv. As fiiXiru and fxo\in/i are used of a song 
of joy, the dixa iraiAvujv like the &X{fpois iXiyois after the 
lUXirovaa in v. 146 serve to correct the natural sense of the 
foregoing words and form a kind of oxymoron. 

187. <|)ws, glory. 

189. It seems best to take ''Ap^ci as a locative (of. on v. 
155). Still it may be a possessive dative with iariv. 

191. fi<5x^ 8' ^K |«5xO«v, cf. Horn. T. 290, KaKbv iK KaKov, 
f<r<r€i, i.e., ** troubles come darting forth on our house in 
quick succession." The line remiilds us of the **sea of 
troubles " as well as of * * the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune." 

192. Here the chorus take up the lament in response (cf. 
on V. 179) to Iphigeneia's last words, and tell how the sun 
changed his course, turning away his face in horror from the 
ghastly and murderous deeds wrought in the houses of the 
Tantalidae — deeds which sprang from the strife between 
Atreus and Thyestes for the possession of the golden fleece— 
deeds which were still entailing a woeful retribution on 
their descendants. According to the version of the story 
given by Plato (Politicus, p. 268) Zeus made the sun rise 
in the east instead of in the west as it had previously 
done. This miracle which it is said (Schol. on B. 106) 2^us 
had previously announced to Atreus through Hermes, was 
a sign which assured Atreus of his favour (Plato 1. c, 
fLa(yrv(rf}aa^ 6 Sebs Arpei jxeri^aXcv airrb i-rrl rb vvv axw^) ^tnd 
settled the dispute by giving the lamb with the golden fleece 
to Atreus. In Or. 1001 flf. Euripides merely mentions the ^pts 
as accompanied by change of the sun's rising from west to 
east. In El. 742 he says the change was Bvaras ^vck' ddiKias. 
(Ovid A. A. i. 329, represents the sun as turning back at 
noon when half its course was done, and returning to the 
quarter whence it had risen.) In our present passage the 
poet adopts the latter version. (The horses here spoken of 
are those of the sun, not — as some have thought — those with 
which Pelops won the race at Pisa, v. 2.) 

SivcvoiKrais tirirois, the same dative of the instrument as 
in the similar passage at Phoen. 3, "HXtc Ooais tTnroLaiv clXlp-acov 
<f>X6ya. Both divevoi^ffais and eiXlatriav are used of the sun's 
daily course through the heavens. 
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193. ISfMis, cf. El. 740, diXiov xP^atairhv ^8pav ifieixf/flvra, 

194. juT^peur', cf. El. 728, t6t€ Sij t6t€ 0aevvAs Acrpiap 
/leri^aa' odoifs Zeifs Kal <f>iyyoi deX/ou \evKbv re vpiauyirov dovs, 

197. The metre of this verse, like that of w. 220 and 230, 
stands apart from that of the surrounding verses. Christ, 
(Metrik, p. 270, ed. 2) agrees with Barthold (Rhein. Mus. 
xxi. 58) in thinking w. 197 and 220 trochaic tetrameters, 

>-'— ^ ^'--^ ^'^ ^- — : but though the word-accent supports 

this arrangement in these two verses, it makes it, as Christ 
says, inadmissible in the case of v. 230, which should be 

arranged as an anapaestic tripody, '^ ^ — ' '^. For 

the sense cf. Or. 819, <p6v<i) <f>6vos i^afiel^uv dKraotcriP 'ArpeLoaLs. 
Cf. also Or. 1579, iiri <t>by(^ vpdtra-eis <f>6vov. The omission of 
the ivi with dx^^-'" ^ remarkable, but causes no ambiguity. 

200. The nemesis springing from the deeds of the former 
Tantalidae (Pelops's murder of Myrtilos, and the cena 
Thyestis) is here spoken of as a living foe to the whole house 
of their descendants. 

201. (nrcvSct 8' A<nrov8aoT'. This phrase belongs to the 
same class of contrasted cognate words mentioned on v. 144. 
At Bacch. 913 we find the same expression, (nreTu^ovra S* 
d(nroi55a<rTa, though with a slightly different meaning. There 
it means "eager where you should not be eager," here "is 
zealous with an evil zeal." 

203. Iphigeneia here takes up the same theme, tracing the 
baneful destiny which has followed her from her birth (for 
it was within a year of her birth that her father made his 
luckless vow, cf. v. 21) until the present day, when she 
has learnt, as she thinks, the death of her only brother — a 
touching history* of a life of sad bereavement. 

8v<r8a£fia>v 8a£fi(ov. Cf. on v. 144. Salfiuvy the genius of 
the hour of her mother's union with her father : as in v. 
406 f . \6xtat Motjoai are the fates who presided over her birth. 

I6vt\ stands for ydfios : the reference being to the custom 
on the wedding day, when the bridegroom loosened the bride's 
girdle (cf. Hom. X. 245; Plutarch, Lycurgus, 15). 

207. <rwT€£vov<nv, i.e., "have kept a hard hand on me," 
"drawn the reins tight," a metaphor perhaps from the race- 
course, coming not unnaturally from a child of 'Apyoi tviriov. 
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209. The hiatus between deal and &v is made admissible 
by, and itself indicates the pause in the sense. A new- 
sentence begins with dv, which is governed by ?re\-ev, ^rpetpev 
(213) and iiri^atrav (215), and the antecedent to it is the fxe 
in V. 216. 

208. a fiva<rrcv6€to-', i.e., KXvtcu/o'iJot/xi, "the lady wooed 
by noble suitors." 

211. o-^7iov is the name of a victim which has reference 
to its slav-ghteVf Ovfw. (v. 212) that which has reference to its 
being burnt. Aristarchus lays it down that dvcai in Homer 
means Ovfuacaiy never <r0d^ai. 

irarp^os = trarpds. 

212. o^K cfydOiiTov, «.f., the incense would have no pleasing 
smell in the nostrils of the gods. 

213. c^KTaCav, already devoted by my father's vow. 

215. ^[Mav, for the gen. cf. Hom. 0. 277, dWd fxe vrjbi 
(^€(r<rai, Soph. 0. C. 924, (rijs iTrefipalvcav x^op6s. G. § 177. 

216. 8iKrvvfw|)ov, cf. on v. 144. 

217. Cf. V. 537. 

At V. 218 Iphiseneia passes on to the second act in the 
drama of her me — her forlorn exile. Observe the quasi 
punning collocation of ^elva with d^cLvov. 

219. oVkovs. In the sing. oIkos is not commonly used in 
Attic Greek of the building in which men live, but in the 
vague sense of home (Soph. Phil. 469, Aj. 1021, /car' oIkov, in 
your or my native land), or family^ or of the shrine of a god. 
The plural oIkoi is used however of the inhabited building; 
cf. Hec. 619, c5 (rx^/mT^ oUwv. The plural is nevertheless 
often used in the sense of the singular-e.gr., Soph. Aj. 1136, 
puv o' iKTbs oUutv Kdirl 7^ dXXiys ^iryds k.t.X., Hipp. 756, 
dX^ltav dir* otKwv, Ion. 157, is xp^^^P^f-^ oIkovs (of a temple). 

8vorx.opTos is rather a strange epithet for ol/cot. Pollux, 
viii. 184, gives ei^xopra iridia as a poetical expression, in which 
ei^xofrros is equivalent to eif^oros, eHvofJuos and ei^x^Xos. Hence 
we may conclude that 8i^<rxopros was a poetical expression 
meaninc pasture-letiHy barrenf here perhaps it means in a 
barren land. Qi. the reference of the chorus in v, 134 to the 
pastures of Hellas which they had lost. 

220. For the metre cf. on v. 197. 
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221-224. Among the memories of her girlhood Iphi^eneia 
naturally recalls m the first place the part she could now 
take no more in the choric dances of maidens singing hymna 
to Hera the patron goddess of Argos» but the Athenian poet 
makes his heroine dwell at greater length on a rite peculiar 
to the city of Pallas Athena. The crowning ceremony at the 
yearly festival of the Panathenaea, celebrated towards the 
end of the month Hecatombaeon (June 21st to July 21st), 
was the procession which conducted the Peplos, suspended 
like a sail from the mast of a ship on wheels, to the Erec- 
theum, where it was put on the sacred wooden statue of 
Athena Polias. This grand robe was the work of specially 
selected Attic matrons and maidens. On it were usually 
emla:oidered scenes from the Gigantomachia, in which Athena 
was represented as the chief aid to her father in securing the 
victory over the giants. The women who wove this tribute 
to the goddess, whose epithet ipydvrj marked her as the 
patron goddess of women's handiwork, were called ipyotTTUfai, 
and their work had been solemnly begun on the last day of 
the month Pyanepsion (October) in the preceding year, at 
the festival of the Chalkeia. For a fuller mention of the 
weaving of the Peplos, cf. Hec. 466-474. A similar rite is 
commemorated in the 6th book of the Hiad, where the poet 
teUs how the Trojan matrons laid Hecuba's fairest Peplos on 
the knees of the Palladium. 

222. loTots 4v icaXXi4>0<^ots, **amid the music of the loom," 
cf. Vergil's G. 1. 294, Arguto coniunx percurrit pectine tekts. 
The sound referred to was probably the twanging sweep of 
the comb {Kepdi, pecten) through the threads of the warp as 
it thrust the woof home, and tne regularly recurring knock 
of the shuttle as it passed to and fro. Cf. also Aristoph. 
Frogs, 1315 f., l(TT&rova mivifffJijaTa, K€pKL5os doidoO /xeX^raj 
(quoted, the Scholiast says, from the Meleager of Euripides). 
"Nv ecklein also quotes from Leonidas (Jacobs Anth. vi. 288) 
Tdv Arpia KpivaiJuivav \ Kcpxlda rdv ItrrCav fioXirdTida. 

225-228. The highly- wrought language in which Iphigeneia 
paints the companion picture to that given in w. 221-224, 
speaks of the intensity of her horror and distress at her 
present lot. Instead of inlaying the tints in a broidered 
picture, she is bespattering an altar with a slaughtered 
fellow-countryman's blood ; in the place of the singing sound 
of tLe busy loom, her ears are rail of the ghastly music 
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{Swr<f>6pfuyya) oi a dying man's shrieks. al|M$ppavrov Arav is 
the same sort of accusative after a verb of moistening as 
ivworlom miyds in v. 161 (see note there) : in sense it is 
equivalent to "the blood which drips from a murdered man." 
ai|ib^pavros seems here, and at Ale. 135, to be used in an 
active and not (as Liddell and Scott says) a passive sense. 
An? is a general word for ruin, here used as we use fate of 
inflicted death. Svo-<^pfiiYya« "accompanied by unholy 
music." 

229-235. Here we have two subtle instances of tragic 
irony. The last six verses of Iphigeneia's dirge bring her 
hearers back to her present grief stt her brother's fate, which 
the immediate sequel is to show taking the shape unknown 
to her of the very horrors which she here (in v. 229) dismisses 
from her thoughts; while her last words, also without her 
knowledge, sound to her audience as prophetic of final deliver- 
ance and restitution, when Orestes shall at last wield his 
father's sceptre in his father's land. 

230. The lengthening of the final a of d/mOhra before k\ 
and the lengthening of t of ^n in v. 232 before ^p are both 
exceptions to the general rule of tragedy, according to which 
7/A, 5fi, yv, and 8v always, and ^\ and 7X usually lengthen a 
preceding short vowel, other mutes followed by liquids 
leave it short. Euripides allows himself to relax this rule 
oftener than the other tragedians, and in the former of these 
two cases the vowel is in arsis, i.e., has the metrical stress 
to help to lengthen it. 

235. The word o-Kiprro^os, as Iph. uses it, has the general 
sense of princely, like Homer's (rKijirrodx'K ^(ktCKeM, 



EIIEI20AI0N A.— Vv. 236-391. 

The conclusion of Iphigeneia's dirge is immediately followed 
by the arrival of the oxherd with the abrupt announcement 
that two newly captured victims are coming to be sacrificed : 
at the mention of the dlirrvxoi peavlai in v. 242 it becomes 
evident to the audience that they are Orestes and Pylades. 
In answer to Iphigeneia's questions the oxherd relates the 
manner of their capture (vv. 236-339). The latter part of the 
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iireKrddiov is occupjied by a monologue by Iphigeneia in which 
she steels her heart, by calling to mind her own woes, for the 
slaughter of the two captives. 

236. Kal fifjV. ** Ita passim ante adventum novae peisonae. 
Observatione dignum est, post particulas Kal fi^v hac significa- 
tione adhibitas nunquam una alterave voce interposita induci 
y€t quod in di versa significatione plerumque post eas collocatur, 
ut mox V. 131," Elmsley, Heracl., 119. 

&Kixls ^kXittc^v OaXa<r<r£ovs. It is probable that the author 
found it impossible to make use of the customary scenic 
indications to inform the spectators of the quarter from 
whence a new character had come. Ordinarily an entrance 
on to the stage near the ireplaKTos to the spectators^ rip ^ht 
marked the newcomer as coming from the city or the 
harbour, while entrance by the left ireplaKTo^ was reserved 
for those who came by foot from any other quarter. Most 
likely in this case both irepiaKTOL represented a stretch of sea 
and sea-coast, with the addition perhaps of some buildings 
on the right. We learn from v. 1196 (irp6s ainbv vabv iKirlirreL 
K\}j8(av) that the temple was built close to the sea (this 
accords with Herodotus's description, iv. 103, iirl yhp Kpriiivov 
tdpvTcu rb Ipbv). The oxherd says he came straight from the 
scene of the capture to the king and then strai^t on to the 
temple. This (among other indications to be mentioned later) 
points to Thoas's palace being on the same side as the part of the 
coast where Orestes and Py lades were captured. It is evident 
too from Iphigeneia's words at v. 1210 that she would pass 
through the town on her way to the part of the coast where 
the ship was. Hence it seems all characters throughout the 
play who did not come from or go to the temple buildings 
appeared to the spectator's right. 

The author then finding it necessary to give more indication 
of the direction from which the oxherd came, imagines that 
the chorus can, owing to their position, see farther than 
Iphigeneia, and have been watching the course of the new- 
comer. This necessary bit of stage-direction ignores the fact 
that the messenger came immediately from the king and not 
from the shore. 

238. For the t€ Ka£, between the .names of the father and 
mother, cf. Androm. 884 and Orestes 71. The povKo\6s assumes 
throughout, and especially in his first words of address to 
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Iphigeneia, a grandeur and prolixity of expression that hardly 
sit easily on him. Cf. e.g. the various phrases in w. 242 
dlirTvxoiy 243 irpda. k. Bv., 244 x^P- i^- i^o.t., and in 261 and 263. 
They mark, perhaps, an embarrassed sense of the lady's rank 
and distinction. When he comes to the combat his language 
grows natural 

240. Many commentators take X^^-yov to mean the topic 
which had previously engaged Iphigeneia's thoughts and from 
which the oxherd had disturbed {kKirKTjaffav) her. It is much 
better to follow those who understand by it the oxherd's 
news. The verse means **whaf is there (so) disturbing" or 
** alarming in your news?" 

241. Kvav4av Sv^iirXipydSa. The sing, occurs again at An- 
drom. V. 795 iKirepcLirai Tovrlav "ZvfjLTrXijydda. Kvap^os is the 
regular epithet of these rocks ; cf. v. 392, 

243. The irpo- in xp6(r<f>ayfjLa seems to mean before the face 
ofy i.e.y in front of the temple of the god or goddess. So at 
Hec. 41, Tijfipifi ipCKov 7r/)6<r0a7/*a, and at Hec. 265, rd^y xpo- 
(T<f>6.yfw.ray i. e. , in front of the tomb. Cf . below v. 458. 6vH|pvov 
is an out-of-the-way word (cf. above on v. 238), it occurs at 
Aratus Phoen. 440 in the sense of altar. 

244. x^pvi'P<>'S Kal KardpYiiara is a hendiadys equivalent to 
X^pvi^es ais Kardp^eaSai fi^XXeis. 

245. o^K &v <t>Odvoi.s &v. Elmsley, on Heracl. v. 721, quotes 
several instances of (pdduois so used with the double dv, and 
gives as the meaning "Latine oportet te quam primum ... 
Anglice, you liave no time to lose in ... vel, si mavis, you cannot 
make too much haste. Verborum oC/c tv <p6dpois verus est sensus, 
ni fallor, non praevenies occa^ionem." 

c^peirfj iroi.ov)iivT|. Cf. Here. Fur. 497, Bacch. 440 (though 
the mss. there read eCnrpeir. ), and El. 689. 

246. <r\f\i^ (if that be the correct reading) must be used as 
our fashion is sometimes, of the dress, and not in its more 
general sense of took, mien. Wecklein compares fr. 479, 
'£€v9pdvTiov di (rxvf^ Mvaias x^^^^t though he can hardly be 
right in giving that meaning to axw^ &t Ion. 237 and 239. 
For other instances see L. and S. 

249. It is explained at y. 920 how it is that Iphigeneia does 
not know the name. 
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250. If Tov ^ivov depends on rod ^u^*., it is, as Weil says, 
obscure ; but it is just possible that it is an adjective here, 
and that ^1^^0701; is used as a substantive in the sense of 
comrade. 

251. €UraKov€iv, like the Latin exawliref implies that a 
sound has been heard from a distance, or in spite of some 
obstacle, or that information has been obtained at some 
trouble ; it can often be translated, as here, by the colloquial 
English "get to hear." 

1?53. ktrX fT|7|it<nv* p (but not the other liquids) preserves in 
tragedy the power it has in Homer of being sounded double 
at the beginning of a word, when the metre demands that a 
preceding short vowel should be made long. 

The word irdpos, applied to the sea, may remind us of 
Homer's vypiL KiXevda, and of "the paths of the seas," Ps. viii. 8. 
Somewhat similarly TopOfi&s (Pind. Isth. 4, 97) and the Lat. 
frtdum ajid freta are used in poetry for the sea. 

255. vC^ovTfs €vaXC<;t Sp^tp. Cf. Hel. 1384 vlvrpa iroTafdaf 
dpSaov; cf. Hipp. 127, 78, and below, v. 1192. 

258. xP^vioi. Verbs of motion often have temporal adjec- 
tives (e.g., devrepahsj SpOpios, cr/coratos) agreeing with their 
subjects where we use adverbs. Thuc. I., 141, 7, XP^*'*®^ ^f 

hnC in the sense of d0' o5. Cf. Aesch. Ag. 40, diKarov 
fj.:v iros T6d' iwel.. <tt6\ov 'Apyeiuv x'^^^^^^^" ^P^^* ^^^ Soph. 
A.it. 15. 

259. 4Se<^iv£x^- ^f is v©ry often used in composition to 
denote the thoroughness of an action or process. <f>oipi<Ta€Ly is 
so constantly used of reddenine with blood that no at/xaros or 
corresponding adjective is needed with poais, 

260. Iirel. There is a bucolic inconsequence of expression 
in the oxherd's " when " followed by " there was " in v. 262 ; 
cf. Hipp. 1198, eUrpiovra, The poet disregards the fact that 
the water actually flows out of the Euxine instead of into it. 

261. -6Xo(f>oppot)s. Varro d. r. rust. 11, 5, 11, ** Pascuntur 
nrmenta commodissime in nfimoribus, nbi virgulta et frons 
multa" Hes. "B/xy. k. rifi, 589, /Sods iXo^dyov Kpias, 

cUrp^lXXciv is more often used as an intransitive verb, or if 
it has a direct object the local accusative has, even in poetry, 
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a preposition, Hdt. 2, 14, 5s is rets d/ooiJpas, Eur. El. 79 pods 
els dpoijpas : in poetry the prep, is left out when the verb has 
no direct object. 

262 f. 8iappcl>£...&'y}i($s. **A hollow in the cliflF worn by 
the ceaseless dashing of the waves." 

iroo^vp€\mKal = T(av 'irop4)vpQv; cf. on v. 5. (rriyai "haunt," 
i.e.f tne Trop<l>vpe2s used the cave as a shelter when they were 
watching the floats of their traps and preparing the shell-fish 
which they had caught. Pollux i. 47-49, after telling a pretty 
story of how the fish was first discovered, gives a minute 
description of the kind of basket-trap used by these fisher- 
men, and of the process of preparation of the fish for the dyer. 

For vv. 264-274, cf. Milton, Comus vv. 297-302. 

265 f. K&vcxc&p'no-cv irdXiv &Kpoio-i. /c.r.X. The man was a 
little in front of the rest. He stepped backwards on tip-toe, 
probably without turning round. 

266. iropOficiKav txvos. The word vopSfiehLv is used eight 
times in this play, always in the general sense of convey (at 
936 with v6da like the tx^os here). It is one among many 
instances of the way in which nautical terms passed into 
general use in Greek. This particular word would doubtless 
be more commonly used in a place where there was a narrow 
strait to be ferried across. We may, perhaps, fancy that 
Euripides wrote this play at some place on the coast opposite 
tluboea. The word only occurs six times in all the rest of 
Euripides's extant plays. 

267. 8a{fiov€s. The stature and noble mien of the Greek 
heroes would lead these Taurian peasants to take them for 
more than men. Cf. the passage of Comus cited above. The 
same trait in the religion of the Greeks which led them to fill 
their cities and houses with statues of the gods, led them to 
look on the bodily appearances of deities as natural. So in Find. 
Pyth. iv. 152 ff^. when Jason appeared in the market-place of 
lolkos, the people took him for a god. Of. also Acts xiv. 1 1 f . 

269. Av^crxc x^lpt. Cf. Homer V. 318, \aol 5' i}(ffj7avT0 deois 
Ide x«pas d/iffxov : Verg. Aen. I., 93, duplices iendens ad sidera 
pcUmas; cf. also Aen. iii. 176, Hor. Od. iii. 33. 1, Aesch. 
Prom. 1005. The Greeks did not fold the hands in prayer, 
but held them out, palms upwards, over their heads, as if to 
receive a gift from above. 
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270. ital AevKoO^as. Athamas, King of Thessaly, had two 
sons by his wife Ino, Learchus and Melicertes. When he 
killed the former in a fit of madness, Ino leapt with Melicertes 
into the sea, and at Aphrodite's request Neptune turned the 
mother and son into sea deities under the names of Leucothea 
and Palaemon. 

The last two syllables of AcvkoO^s (as often the simple 
deol, &c. ) are to be scanned as one. 

272. The Aio€rK6p<a are often referred to as patron gods of 
sailors ; cf . Orestes 1636, Hor. Od. i. 2. 3. 

273. NT|p4<ttS dYAX|jia0'. &ya\ fia' tcLv i^' (f ris dydWerai 
Hesycb. ; Lat. deliciae, here used of children. A remarkable 
difference of opinion has shown itself in the interpretation of 
these words. Some commentators apply them to the Nereids, 
and Wecklein finds in the sudden confusion of sex, coming 
after the confusion between one man and two in v. 270, a 
sign that the pious herdman's senses are unhinged by fright. 
Kochly says there is no reason why we should not suppose 
that the father of fifty daughters may not have had some 
sons as well. Weil supposes grandsons of Nereus to be 
meant. Monk (strangely) takes dydXixaTa to be "the image 
or appearance of Nereus." 

Markland enlarges on the improbability that a Taurian bar- 
barian should invoke Greek gods, and cites Hel. 137 ff. to 
prove that Castor and Polydeuces had but very recently died, 
^^neque de eorum divinitate adhuc etium inter Graecos con- 
venerat." Euripides's audience would probably not have 
troubled themselves more about such points than about the 
fact that the Taurians speak Greek, and that Thoas at v. 1422 
speaks of his countrymen as fidp^apoi, 

275. i^draios, a trifler, a scoffer, 

dvofiC^i Opaonus, a hrazen-faced sinner. These words are con- 
trasted with Ocoffc^ifis in v. 268. AOeos, AvofioSy and AdiKos are 
joined together at Bacch. 995 much as the words "ungodly" 
and "sinner" are in the lan^age of the Psalms. There is 
some irony, whether intentional or not, in the oxherd's 
denouncement of this ** esprit /oi% " as Weil calls him ; for nob 
only do the majority adopt his opinion (v. 279), but he turns 
out to be right. 

276. iY^Xao-cv c^ats. As in the case of x^^P^t Ax^oM^h ^^^ 
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other words expressive of emotion, iiri with the dative is more 
commonly used, especially in prose, to denote the thing which 
gives rise to the emotion. 

vavT. 4(^0apu,^vovs, ** castaways.^* <l>0eip€(T6ai is used of 
sailors driven trom their course (Hel. 773, ndaov xp^^ov\ir6pTov 
Vi vuyrois dXioy i^diipov xXdvoy); or shipwrecked (Cyclops. 300, 
ttovtIovs ^^dapjjAyovs). 

277. <(>ttpa77o. Within ten lines we have had Odaaeiv used 
(1) absolutely, (2) with iwi and a dative, (3) with an accusa- 
tive. The last construction is poetical, but common in tragedy 
with verbs of sitting. 

278. icXvovras. Monk calls attention to the aoristic use of 
^kXvov and moods of the imperfect tenses, comparing below 
vv. 768, 1323 (cra^ws 5' ddfy^aas Kal kXijwv). The reason of this 
lies, no doubt, in the meaning of the word, which cannot refer 
to a state or an extended action. 

ei&oiji€V, G. § 243. 

279. ^o{€ is used in two different senses with the two 
infinitives that follow, first personally^ then impersonally. 
Cf. V. 44fr. 

281. ir^Tpav ... Xiirc&v ... 2o*rT|, i.e., he got up and stepped out 
from the cave in the cliff on to the shore. 

283. Kdir6crT^a|€v, the iirl has not here the sense of at which 
it has in this compound at Aesch. Pers. 727 (when it is fol- 
lowed by a dative), but that of in addition, by way of accom- 
panimenty cf. Hom. O. 79, ^ydope fxdXavL trbvTip' iireaTov^xn^e 
8^ XifMprfy and 776, W5 (<f>aTO KXaloixr^ iirl 5' ^areve dij/jLos direlpwVf 
Ar. Thesm. 1063, dXX\ & t^kvoVj ak ixh> to aavrrji xp^ iroceo', | 
xXdeiv iXetvias ' MN. <r^ 5' iirLKXdeLV Qtrrepov. 

ttXevas &Kpas, i.e., his hands. For the construction cf. Med. 
1169, rpi/xovo-a KwXa and Vergil's /rcwi^ artuSy Georg. iii. 84. 

284. ftavCais dXdcvccv, so used at Orestes 532, fMvlaLS dXaUxav 
Kal 05/3ois, except in these two places Euripides always uses 
dXaivw in a literal sense, and always in lyric passages. Cal- 
limachus (Dian. 251) uses the synonymous ifXaivtJi of mental 
wanderings. 

Kwa^^s &%, i.e., at the sudden appearance of a wild beast. 

287. Ix^^''*^^ fU 8ji' 4crT0|wi)|iivT), "presenting to me a 
serried rank of serpents," i.e., the serpents which formed her 
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hair bristled and turned their angry heads towards Orestes, 
80 as to form a line like the front of an army {a-Tdfia). frro\L6(d^ 
to give an edge (of an army, a front) to is a term of 
military tactics. Cf. Plut. Anton, xlii. iroWots djcopTia-Tois Kal 
<T<l)€vdov'fyraLi oi fiSvov ttjv oipayiav dXXA kuI Td,s irXevpks inar^pas 
cTopubaas, Kochly also quotes Aelian Tact. xiii. 2, where 
the front rank {(TTbpja,^ acies) of an army is compared to the 
edge (o-rJ/Aw/ia) of a knife. 

288. Ik rpCrav (see Critical Notes). Cf. Orestes 1178, 
(TCimipiay coi, ryS^ t\ iK Tpircjy r' ifioL Here the Furies are 
three in number ; cf. on v. 79. 

lp4o-(rci, another instance (cf . on v. 226) of the employment in 
a general sense of a nautical term. So, too, at Ion. 161 ; at 
Iph. Aul. 139 of walking ; cf. Vergil's remigio alarum, Aen. 
i. 300. Aeschylus's furies had no wings. 

290. lircp.pdX'Q. I think it is better to suppose that this 
verb is used intransitively here — that she {i.e., the Fury) way 
fail upon me. It is generally taken to be transitive, "that 
she may dash her upon me." 

291. This verse is quoted by Longinus irepl Trp. xv. with 
KTavei for kt4v€i. See the Critical .Notes on v. 992, where 
the mss. of the play have KTapown. A propos of Longinus's 
eulogy of Euripides's power of expressing madness, Markland 
says, " M sane. dfaicrOriros sit oportet quae haec Orestis {a v. 
285) sine animi commotione legere possit" 

irapT)v, i.e.^ for the herdsmen. 

292. fj.op(|>{|s <rx'^H*iT*. Cf. Ion. 992, iroT6v tl ftop^^s o-X^/*' 
^Xovcrav dyplas; similarly at Phoen. 162, fwpiprjs T&irtafm. 

flXXdo-o-cro, he mistook (the sounds made by the cattle and 
the dogs for the voice of the Furies). 

295. orwrraXlvT€S «s OavoiSjievoi. * * Cowering with the dread 
that every moment would be our last.^^ ava-ToK^vres is not said 
of the herdsmen as a body (i.e., it does not mean huddled 
together, or ^* formed into a compact body "), but of the attitude 
of each separate man. 

296. x*P^' Pictorial : either we should leave it out, or say 
aomething like ** with a rapid movement of his hand." 
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298. A difficult line. As at v. 1370 {els xXevpk kuI irpbs ^irap 
'f}KovTl^eTo)t so perhaps here, an inner (Xa76»'es) and an outer 
part {irXevpai) of the body are mentioned as affected by the 
blows. ira£« is used as often in the sense of pierce as in that of 
strihey and at Electra 826 Euripides uses Xayoves of what was 
beneath the skin {K&veiTO \ay6vai, Upb. S* is x^^pctj Xa^Cjv k.t.X.). 
*^ Making thrusts (lit. thrusting it, i.e., (ridrjpov) at their ribs, he 
pierces with his steel within their flank." UCs. The I of 'irifu, 
though short in Homer, is, as a rule, long in tragedy. This 
is one of about six exceptions to the rule. 

299. Ocds diiih'ccreai r6.U. Cf. G. § 159, 4. 

300. dvBos, like our adj. florid (Lat. floridus from flos) is 
used of a bright, and especially of a bright-r<jci colour : Plato 
Rep. 429 D. (talking of ^/wa which were to be dyed oKovpyA.) 
6ir(as 84^€TaL &n fidXicrra rb AvOos : Pollux, i. 49, rb di atfm (of 
the shell-fish) iirciSbv irvpl bfuX'^xii X'^^'^^^ "^^ ^^^^ i^avdei: cf. 
also Aesch. Prom. 23 xp<>*Ss djueixj/eis Avdos. So here i^avdeiv 
alfiar7}p6i> (used proleptically) means lit. *'^o redden (intr.) 
blood-red," i.e., ** was dyed blood-red" {not, asL. and S., ** burst 
forth from the surface.") 

ir^a7os iX<$s. Poetical. So first Homer e. 335, aXbs iv TreXd- 
ycffffiv. Cf. Tro. 88, Hel. 938 dXiov iirl iriXayos. iriXayos was 
applied to the open sea as denoting some characteristic, per- 
haps (Curt. Gk. Et. No. 367, rt. 7r\a7 strike) from the beating 
of its waves. 

302. iropOctv in the sense of ** bring havoc among, ruin," is 
poetical. 

303. K<5xX.ovs, a primitive instrument. Hesych. k6xXois 
Tois OaXaTTlois ixp^vro wpb rrjs r(av (TaXirlyyiav evpiaews. 

T€...T€, a Homeric substitution of vapdra^is (co-ordination of 
clauses) for vir&ra^LS (subordination of one to the other). 

304. iroXXoC lirXT|p<&Oi(|p,cv. troXXoL is used proleptically, our 
ranks were filled so that we became many, i.e., our numbers 
grew greatly. Cf. Androm. 1097, dptxai (the magistrates) 
t' ixXripoOvr^: cf. also the use of vXrfpoOv and tXtJ/mu/wi of a 
ship's crew. 

307. jMivCas irirvKov, **rush of madness, mad phrenzy," an 
application of a nautical expression : ttLtvXos (any recurring 
sound) is used specially of the beat of a trireme's oars ("The 
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measured jmUe of racing oars, " Tennyson In Mem. 86. ) We use 
the noun heat to denote the ground traversed in regular tread 
(a watchman's beat). Greek poets used vItv\o% sometimes of the 
actual motion of which the plashing oars were the cause. Cf . 
Here. Fur. 1189, /jLaivo/jAvifj irtriJXy vXayxOeis; 816, S.p' is rbv 
avTbv irlTvXoy i^KOfiev <f)6^ov. Here, too, it means rush, impulse. 
At V. 1340 irirvkos is used of the ship so impelled. 

308. crrd^wv &<|>p$ Y^vctov. (rrdfa; is used (1) transitively, 
having for its subject the person or thing from which the 
dripping comes (Here. Fur. 1355, oih^ At* dfifidTcjv f errata XTjydsj 
Hipp. 121) ; (2) intransitively with the same subject (so here 
and Soph. Aj. 10, Kdpa (rrd^ojp Idp&n, cf. Andr. 632, Xet^ofmi 
BuKptiois K6pas)f and often as here with a specifying or limiting 
accusative (G. § 160) of the part from which the dripping 
comes ; (3) intransitively with the dripping fluid as the sub- 
ject (Heracl. 1041, fii^d^ atfi' ida-jis els ijubv ard^ai Td(ftov, and 
Med. 1199); /cara<rrd^e«' is also used transitively with the 
liquid for subject, in the sense of hedew (Soph. Phil. 823). 

309. irpoilpYov, ready to our hands. 

Uayjev v6vov, did his best, lit. took trouble; cf. Hec. 572 
oidels rbv airrbv elxejf ^Apyeluv irbvov, i.e., they all did their best 
in different ways. Cf. Z 625, ot ^x^^vai irokuv irbvov ctvcKa (reTo. 

310. pdXXcov dpdo-o-<i)V. So at Andr. 1154, <bs d^ Tpbs yaiav 
irlTveilTis oi aidripop wpo(T<f>4p€i, rls oi irirpovl^dWtav, dpdaaiav, 
and at Hec. 1175. For similar asyndeta, at the beginning of 
a line, Wecklein compares Soph. Phil. 11, ^oiav arevd^wv and 
Trach. 787, ^oQv W^wv. 

311. ^|i^€i. At Iph. in Aul. 731 this verb governs an ace. 
At Plato Legg. 953, A, and in the 4th of the so-called letters 
of Euripides (1. 50), the verb is used intransitively with dirwy 
&if or 5irwj after it. This latter use makes it Iook as if the 
genitive may have been the usual construction. 

312. Markland compares Hom. E 315, TrpbadeM ol TivXoio 
ipacivov trHfy^a KdXvxJ/ev, and also for KaX&irTO) with an ace. of 
the screen, P 132, d/jL<pl Mevoiriddr] cdKOS ei^pif KaXj^xpas. 

315. dv<^s ir€<Hi|taTos. irkirrifw. is made to stand for the 
state into which his fall had brought him. Cf. our still vaguer 
"getting up /rom his knees." 

317. There seems to be some tautology in vapovaav and 
vkXas. airrow goes with xeXas, and irapovaav means threatening, 

K 
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Iphigeneia, a grandeur and prolixity of expression that hardly 
sit easily on him. Cf. e.g. the various phrases in vv. 242 
dlTTTvxoi, 243 Tf>6<r. k. 0v., 244 x^P- i^- kolt., and in 261 and 263. 
They mark, perhaps, an embarrassed sense of the lady's rank 
and distinction. When he comes to the combat his language 
grows natural. 

240. Many commentators take \6'sfov to mean the topic 
which had previously engaged Iphigeneia*s thoughts and from 
which the oxherd had disturbed {kKTr\ri<r<rov) her. It is much 
better to follow those who understand by it the oxherd's 
news. The verse means **what is there {so) disturbing" or 
*^ alarming in your news?" 

241. Kvav^v 21v|iirXT|7d8a. The sing, occurs again at An- 
drom. V. 795 iKTrepaaai Trovriav "ZufiirXriydda, Kvav4os is the 
regular epithet of these rocks ; cf. v. 392. 

243. The irpo- in TrpS<T(f>ayixa seems to mean before the face 
of, i.e.y in front of the temple of the god or goddess. So at 
Hec. 41, r{>/ji^(fi <f>CKov wpSaipayfiay and at Hec. 265, rdffxfi vpO' 
ffipdyimTay i.e. , in front of the tomb. Cf . below v. 458. Ovr^piov 
is an out-of-the-way word (cf. above on v. 238), it occurs at 
Aratus Phoen. 440 in the sense of altar. 

244. x^pvi'PO'S ^^^ KardpYfMLTa is a hendiadys equivalent to 
X^pvi^^^ ais Kardp^eadai ft^XXcis. 

245. o^K Av <|>6dvois dv. Elmsley, on Heracl. v. 721, quotes 
several instances of ^ddvois so used with the double Av^ and 
gives as the meaning "Latine oporiet te quam primum ... 
Anglice, you Imve no time to lose in ... vel, si mavis, you cannot 
rmme too much haste. Verborum o^k hv (pddvoLs verus est sensus, 
ni fallor, non praevenies occasionem." 

c^peirfj iroioviJi^vTi. Cf. Here. Fur. 497, Bacch. 440 (though 
the mss. there read eiirpcT. ), and El. 689. 

246. <rxii|M», (if that be the correct reading) must be used as 
our fashion is sometimes, of the dress, and not in its more 
general sense of look, mien. Wecklein compares fr. 479, 
^£ev6pdvriov di <Txvf^ MvffLas x^ov6s, though he can hardly be 
right in giving that meaning to (rx%a at Ion. 237 and 239. 
For other instances see L. and S. 

249. It is explained at y. 920 how it is that Iphigeneia does 
not know the name. 
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250. If rov l^ov depends on tou ^uj*., it is, as Weil says, 
obscure ; but it is just possible that it is an adjective here, 
and that ^vi;'uyov is used as a substantive in the sense of 
comrade, 

251. cUraKovciv, like the Latin exawiire, implies that a 
sound has been heard from a distance, or in spite of some 
obstacle, or that information has been obtained at some 
trouble ; it can often be translated, as here, by the colloquial 
English "get to hear." 

"53. ktt\ pT|7jitoT,v p (but not the other liquids) preserves in 
tragedy the power it has in Homer of being sounded double 
at the beginning of a word, when the metre demands that a 
preceding short vowel should be made long. 

The word ir<$pos, applied to the sea, may remind us of 
Homer's vypb. KiXevda, and of "the paths of the seas," Ps. viii. 8. 
Somewhat similarly iropOpM (Pind. Isth. 4, 97) and the Lat. 
frtctuTfi and /re^a are used in poetry for tlie sea, 

255. vC\|/ovT€S 4vaXCg, 8p<$<r(p. Cf. Hel. 13S4 viirrpa irorafda^ 
SpiHTov; cf. Hipp. 127, 78, and below, v. 1192. 

258. xp6vioi. Verbs of motion often have temporal adjec- 
tives (e.g., devrepaios, 6pdpioSf aKoraios) agreeing with their 
subjects where we use adverbs. Thuc. I., 141, 7, xp^^'toi "J"^ 

etrtC in the sense of &<p* o5. Cf. Aesch. Ag. 40, d^Karov 
/j.y ^Tos t65' iirei.. <tt6\ov 'Apyelwv x^^^oya&rav.. fjpdVf and Soph. 
Ant. 15. 

259. ^€<^oivCx^- ^1^ is very often used in composition to 
denote the tlwroughness of an action or process. (poivLcrcreiv is 
so constantly used of reddening with blood that no dtfxaros or 
corresponding adjective is needed with ftoah. 

260. lircl. There is a bucolic inconsequence of expression 
in the oxherd's ** when " followed by '* there was " in v. 262 ; 
cf. Hipp. 1198, e^p^oj'Ta. The poet disregards the fact that 
the water actually flows out of the Euxine instead of into it. 

261. iXo<)>oppoii^. Varro d. r. rust. 11,5,11, ** Pascuntur 
nrmenta commodissime in npmoribiis, nbi virgulta et frons 
niulta." Hes. "E/yy. k. tj/ju 589, /Sods i>\o</)dyov Kp4as. 

cUrpdXXciv is more often used as an intransitive verb, or if 
it has a direct object the local accusative has, even in poetry. 
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a preposition, Hdt. 2, 14, 5$ is t^s dpoijpaSf Eur. El. 79 jSous 
els dpoijpas : in poetry the prep, is left out when the verb has 
no direct object. 

262 f. 8uippcl>£...&'y)L($s. **A hollow in the cliff worn by 
the ceaseless dashing of the waves." 

vop^vp€VT\.Kai = TU)v Troptpvpwv; cf. on v. 5. ariyaL "haunt," 
i.e., tne Topfpvpets used the cave as a shelter when they were 
watching the floats of their traps and preparing the shell-fish 
which they had caught. Pollux i. 47-49, after telling a pretty 
story of how the hsh was first discovered, gives a minute 
description of the kind of basket-trap used by these fisher- 
men, and of the process of preparation of the fish for the dyer. 

For vv. 264-274, cf . Milton, Comus vv. 297-302. 

265 f. K&vex,(&pT|<rcv irAXiv dKpouri /c.r.X. The man was a 
little in front of the rest. He stepped backwards on tip-toe, 
probably without turning round. 

266. iropOp.€i>a)v txvos. The word iropO/jLejjcLv is used eight 
times in this play, always in the general sense of convey (at 
936 with ndda like the txvos here). It is one among many 
instances of the way in which nautical terms passed into 
general use in Greek. This particular word would doubtless 
be more commonly used in a place where there was a narrow 
strait to be ferried across. We may, perhaps, fancy that 
Euripides wrote this play at some place on the coast opposite 
"teuboea. The word only occurs six times in all the rest of 
Euripides's extant plays. 

267. 8aC|iov€s. The stature and noble mien of the Greek 
heroes would lead these Taurian peasants to take them for 
more than men. Cf. the passage of Comus cited above. The 
same trait in the religion of the Greeks which led them to fill 
their cities and houses with statues of the gods, led them to 
look on the bodily appearances of deities as natural. So in Pind. 
Pyth. iv. 152 ff. when Jason appeared in the market-place of 
lolkos, the people took him for a god. Cf. also Acts xiv. 11 f. 

269. dv^<rxc x^^P<- ^^' Homer F. 318, Xaol 5' ijprfjjavTo deots 
Ide x^'pcts 6.v(^(Txov : Verg. Aen. I., 93, duplices iendens ad sidera 
pcUmas; cf. also Aen. iii. 176, Hor. Od. iii. 33. 1, Aesch. 
Prom. 1005. The Greeks did not fold the hands in prayer, 
but held them out, palms upwards, over their heads, as if to 
receive a gift from above. 
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270. irat AevKoO^as. Athamas, King of Thessaly, had two 
sons by his wife Ino, Learchus and Melicertes. When he 
killed the former in a fit of madness, Ino leapt with Melicertes 
into the sea, and at Aphrodite's request Neptune turned the 
mother and son into sea deities under the names of Leucothea 
and Palaemon. 

The last two syllables of AcvkoO^s (as often the simple 
deol, &c. ) are to be scanned as one. 

272. The A\.ocrK6po> are often referred to as patron gods of 
sailors ; of. Orestes 1636, Hor. Od. i. 2. 3. 

273. NTU)4<ttS 6Ly6X[Uk9\ AyaXfia' irav i<l>* (f rts dydWerai, 
Hesycb.; Lat. deliciae, here used of children. A remarkable 
difference of opinion has shown itself in the interpretation of 
these words. Some commentators apply them to the Nereids, 
and Wecklein finds in the sudden confusion of sex, coming 
after the confusion between one man and two in v. 270, a 
sign that the pious herdman's senses are unhinged by fright. 
Kochly says there is no reason why we should not suppose 
that the father of fifty daughters may not have had some 
sons as well. Weil supposes grandsons of Nereus to be 
meant. Monk (strangely) takes dydX/jLara to be ** the image 
or appearance of Nereus." 

Markland enlarges on the improbability that a Taurian bar- 
barian should invoke Greek gods, and cites Hel. 137 ff. to 
prove that Castor and Polydeuces had but very recently died, 
*^neque de eorum divinitate adhuc etium inter Graecos con- 
venerat." Euripides's audience would probably not have 
troubled themselves more about such points than about the 
fact that the Taurians speak Greek, and that Thoas at v. 1422 
speaks of his countrymen as fidp^apoi. 

275. i^draios, a trifler, a scoffer. 

dvofiCf Opaonus, a hrazen-faced sinner. These words are con- 
trasted with ^coo-fjSiJs in v. 268. Adeos, dvo/xosj and AdiKos are 
joined together at Bacch. 995 much as the words "ungodly" 
and ** sinner" are in the language of the Psalms. There is 
some irony, whether intentional or not, in the oxherd's 
denouncement of this ** esprit /o7%" as Weil calls him ; for nob 
only do the majority adopt his opinion (v. 279), but he turns 
out to be right. 

276. iY^Xao-cv c^ats. As in the case of x^-^P^t AxOofuaif and 
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other words expressive of emotion, iiri with the dative is more 
commonly used, especially in prose, to denote the thing which 
gives rise to the emotion. 

vavT. 4(|>0apiJL^vovs, *' castaways.^* ^deipecrdaL is used of 
sailors driven irom their course (Hel. 773, nSaov xP^vov\t6vtov 
Vi vdliTois dXiojf i(f)64ipov irXdtfoy); or shipwrecked (Cyclops. 300, 
vovtIovs i^dapjjAvovs), 

277. <(>ttpa7Yo. Within ten lines we have had OdaacLv used 
(1) absolutely, (2) with kvl and a dative, (3) with an accusa- 
tive. The last construction is poetical, but common in tragedy 
with verbs of sitting. 

278. icXik>vTas. Monk calls attention to the aoristic use of 
inkvov and moods of the imperfect tenses, comparing below 
vv. 768, 1323 (<ra0ws 5* idpifiaas Kal kX^wv). The reason of this 
lies, no doubt, in the meaning of the word, which cannot refer 
to a state or an extended action. 

0i&oiji€v, G. § 243. 

279. ^o{€ is used in two different senses with the two 
infinitives that follow, first personally, then impersonally. 
Cf. V. 44flf. 

281. ir^Tpav ... Xiirwv ... ^o*rT|, i.e., he got up and stepped out 
from the cave in the cliff on to the shore. 

283. Kdireo-T^olcv, the ^Tri has not here the sense of ai which 
it has in this compound at Aesch. Pers. 727 (when it is fol- 
lowed by a dative), but that of in addition, by way of accom- 
paniment, cf. Hom. 0. 79, (ydope /xeLXapi irdurifi' iircaTovdxn^e 
dk Xi/jivri, and 776, w$ (^aro KXalowr^ iirl 5' iareve 5i)fios dvelpcaVf 
At. Thesm. 1063, dXX\ & t^kvov, <rk fikv t6 (ravrijs xf^ iroicty, | 
xXdeiv iXeivQs' MN. o*^ 5' iirucXdeiv OjTepojf. 

^X^s &Kpas, i.e., his hands. For the construction cf. Med. 
1169, rpifiova-a /cwXaand Vergil's /remiY arlus, Georg. iii. 84. 

284. ftavCacs &Xdcv«v, so used at Orestes 532, /mvlais dXaUftop 
xal <p5^ois, except in these two places Euripides always uses 
dXaijfuj in a literal sense, and always in lyric passages. Oal- 
limachus (Dian. 251) uses the synonymous iiXabut of mental 
wanderings. 

KwaY^s &%, i.e. , at the sudden appearance of a wild beast. 

287. 4x^^^^^ <^^ ^H*' ^<rro|ui>fiivT), '* presenting to me a 
serried rank of serpents," i.e., the serpents which formed her 
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hair bristled and turned their angry heads towards Orestes, 
so as to form a line like the front of an army {(rrS/JLa). trro\L6<a, 
to give an edge (of an army, a front) to is a term of 
military tactics. Cf. Pint. Anton, xlii. toXKois djcopTicTTaTs koX 
<T(p€vdov'!^ais 0^ fiSvov T7]v oipayiav dWd koX rhs irXevphi iKaripas 
(TTOfuhaas. Kochly also quotes Aelian Tact. xiii. 2, where 
the front rank (<rr6/«i, acies) of an army is compared to the 
edge (<rT6iJ!,(i}fJLa) of a knife. 

288. Ik rpiray (see Critical Notes). Cf. Orestes 1178, 
ffijyrqplav <roi, ryS^ r', ^/c Tplriav t' iixoL Here the Furies are 
three in number ; cf. on v. 79. 

Ip^otrci, another instance (cf. on v. 226) of the employment in 
a general sense of a nautical term. So, too, at Ion. 161 ; at 
Iph. Aul. 139 of walking \ cf. Vergil's remigio alarum, Aen. 
i. 300. Aeschylus's furies had no wings. 

290. lircuBdX'Q. I think it is better to suppose that this 
verb is used intransitively here — that she {i.e., the Fury) may 
fall upon me. It is generally taken to be transitive, "that 
she may dash her upon me." 

291. This verse is quoted by Longinus irepl T\f/. xv. with 
KTajf€t for KT^jfci. See the Critical .Notes on v. 992, where 
the mss. of the play have KTavovvri.. A propos of Longinus's 
eulogy of Euripides's power of expressing madness, Markland 
says, ** M sane dfaiaOriTos sit oportet quae haec Orestis {a v, 
285) sine animi commotione legere possU," 

irapT)v, i.e.^ for the herdsmen. 

292. fj.op(|>f)s crx-^fittT'. Cf. Ion. 992, troTdv n iJ,op<p7Js <7X'^/** 
txova-ajf dyptas; similarly at Phoen. 162, fiop<pTJs T&n-(afxa. 

•f|XXd<ro-cro, 7ie mistook (the sounds made by the cattle and 
the dogs for the voice of the Furies). 

295. oTMTToXlvTes «s 6avov|i€voi. * ' Cowering with the dread 
that every moment would be our last,^^ avaroXivTei is not said 
of the herdsmen as a body [i.e., it does not mean huddled 
together, or *^ formed into a compact body "), but of the attitude 
of each separate man. 

296. x*P^' Pictorial : either we should leave it out, or say 
aomething like ** with a rapid movement of his hand." 
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298. A difficult line. As at v. 1370 [els irXevph, Kal xpbs ^wap 
'f)KovTi^€To\ so perhaps here, an inner {\ay6ves) and an outer 
part (irXevpal) of the body are mentioned as affected by the 
blows. iraCd) is used as often in the sense of pierce as in that of 
strike, and at Electra 826 Euripides uses Xayoves of what was 
beneath the skin {k&v€ito \ay6vas. leph, 5' h xc^pctj Xa^Cdv k.t.\,). 
^* Making thrusts (lit. thrusting it, i.e., atdrfpov) at their ribs, he 
pierces with his steel within their Jlcwik." UCs. The I of 'irffu, 
though short in Homer, is, as a rule, long in tragedy. This 
is one of about six exceptions to the rule. 

299. Ocds diiiJvccreai rdSe. Cf. G. § 159, 4. 

300. dvOos, like our adj. florid (Lat. floridus from flos) is 
used of a bright, and especially of a bright-r<i(Z colour : Plato 
Rep. 429 D. (talking of ^pia which were to be dyed oiXovpyd) 
6ir(t)S di^erai 5tl fidXia-ra rb &u0os : Pollux, i. 49, rb d^ dtfm (of 
the shell-fish) ixeidiLv irvpl bfuX'fi(T% x^^"^^^ ^^ '^^^ i^avdei: cf. 
also Aesch. Prom. 23 x/>o*^s dfiel^eis Avdos. So here i^avdeiv 
alpMTTipbv (used proleptically) means lit. **^o redden (intr.) 
hlood-red,^^ \.Q., *^ was dyed blood-red" {not, asL. and S., ** burst 
forth from the surface") 

ir4Xa7os hX6^. Poetical. So first Homer e. 335, dXh iv ireXd- 
y€(T<rtp. Cf. Tro. 88, Hel. 938 dXiov iTrl TriXayos. v^Xayos was 
applied to the open sea as denoting some characteristic, per- 
haps (Curt. Gk. Et. No. 367, rt. TXa7 strike) from the beating 
of its waves. 

302. iropOctv in the sense of *^ bring havoc among, ruin," is 
poetical. 

303. K^x^®^» * primitive instrument. Hesych. K6xXots 
rots OaXaTTlois ixp^^'''^ ""P^ ^^^ '''^^ <raXwlyy(av cu/t)^<rews. 

T€...T€, a Homeric substitution of napdra^is (co-ordination of 
clauses) for vTbra^is (subordination of one to the other). 

304. iroXXoC ktt'\t\p^9r\\k€v. iroXXoi is used proleptically, our 
ranks were filled so that we became many, i.e., our numbers 
grew greatly. Cf. Androm. 1097, dpxal (the magistrates) 
r' iirXTjpovvT* : cf. also the use of irXripoOv and tXtJ/mu/wi of a 
ship's crew. 

307. ftavCas itCtvXov, **rush of madness, mad phre/nzy" an 
application of a nautical expression : ttItvXos (any recurring 
sound) is used specially of the beat of a trireme's oars ("The 
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measured pulse of racing oars, " Tennyson In Mem. 86. ) We use 
the noun beat to denote the ground traversed in regular tread 
(a watchman's beat). Greek poets used vLtvXos sometimes of the 
actual motion of which the plashing oars were the cause. Cf . 
Here. Fur. 1189, ixaivofjuiytfi irir^Xtfi irXayxOels; 816, S,p* is rbv 
a<)Tbv tLtvXov ^KOfiev <f)6^ov. Here, too, it means rush, impulse. 
At V. 1340 tItvXos is used of the ship so impelled. 

308. crrd^wv &(|>p$ 7^v€tov. ffTdl;'(>) is used (1) transitively, 
having for its subject the person or thing from which the 
dripping comes (Here. Fur. 1355, oih^ i.ir'* dfifidrtav ?<rra^a Trjyds, 
Hipp. 121) ; (2) intransitively with the same subject (so here 
and Soph. Aj. 10, Kdpa (rrd^tav Idpwri, cf. Andr. 632, \e^/So/xat 
duKpilfois K6pas)y and often as here with a specifying or limiting 
accusative (G. § 160) of the part from which the dripping 
comes ; (3) intransitively with the dripping fluid as the sub- 
ject (Heracl. 1041, fi'fjd^ aXjx^ idaxis e^s ^M-bv ard^ai rdipov, and 
Med. 1199); KaraaTd^eiv is also used transitively with the 
liquicl for subject, in the sense of bedew (Soph. Phil. 823). 

309. irpo<5p7ov, ready to our hands, 

tayjEv ircJvov, did his best, lit. took trouble; cf. Hec. 572 
oifdcls rbv airbv elxep 'kpyeiwv irbvov, i.e., they all did their best 
in different ways. Cf . Z 625, ot l^x^vai TroX(fv irbvov eXvcKa aeio. 

310. pdXXcov &pdo-o-<i)V. So at Andr. 1154, ws d^ irpbs yalav 
'jrlTV€i\rh oil (ridTjpop •irpo<r<l>4p€L, rls oit TiTpov\^dXX<j)v, dpdaacjv, 
and at Hec. 1175. For similar asyndeta, at the beginning of 
a line, Wecklein compares Soph. Phil. 11, jSowv ffrevdi^ojy and 
Trach. 787, /3owv /iJ^wj/. 

311. ^jiA.€i. At Iph. in Aul. 731 this verb governs an ace. 
At Plato Legg. 953, A, and in the 4th of the so-called letters 
of Euripides (1. 60), the verb is used intransitively with dirwy 
&if or 6Tr<tj7 after it. This latter use makes it look as if the 
genitive may have been the usual construction. 

312. Markland compares Hom. E 315, irpbadcbk ol irkirXoio 
(pacLvov TTTTuyfia KdXvxJ/ev, and also for KaX&irro) with an ace. of 
the screen, P 132, d/jL<pl MevoiTLdSr] adKos eipif KaX^xpas. 

315. dv^^as ir€<r/j}taTos. irk<T7)fM is made to stand for the 
state into which his fall had brought him, Cf. our still vaguer 
"getting up /roiw his knees." 

317. There seems to be some tautology in Tapovaav and 
veXas. airow goes with ireXas, and irapovaav means threatening, 
ic 
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imminent^ " ami that the destruction which titreatened them was 
close upon them." It is questionable whether we ought not to 
read avroiv. For the use of irapetvai, cf. Soph. Frag. 424, 
\i^9ov(n ydp rot K&fifjuap dvi^odoi \ driXeuw 6pviv, ttX^v tfray tC^ko^ 
irapf}. 

320. o^ 8^, turn vero. 

For the article cf. ret S€iviL TKirffmr' below at v. 1366. 
There it implies that the marks of the blows are still visible 
on his face ; here, that the cry is still ringing in his ears. 

321. Sircos, i.e., a-KSirei 5twj, cf. G. 217, 4. At Aristoph. 
Eq. 80, the aKbirei is expressed. dWd aKbireL \ Sttws Ay diro^d- 
vwfuv djfdpLKdyraTa. 

322. x«P^» cf • above on v. 296. 

323. SCiroXra, as in the epithet xtXtoi^ai^^ at v. 141, and 
generally in diwTvxos and our twofoUl^ the second half of the 
compound is subordinated to the first. Cf. on v. 80. 

325. The indefinite tvs is as good as a plural : (the English 
any, though properly a singular, has come to be used as a 
plural) ; if a plural had been used here it would not have been 
clear to whom the aiJroiJs in the next line referred. 

326. wcraCaro, this Homeric termination of the third plural 
optative middle occurs at least fifteen times in tragedy. Cf. 
Curtius's Greek Verb, p. 66. For the syntax of this optative 
and of 0i57o<, cf. G. § 225. 

327. r6 vvv vTTctKov. Another vague collective expression 
(with a plural verb), referring to the same men as the rts in 
V. 325. vvV as i^h} is used of the immediate future in the 
sense of just, so vvv is here used of the immediate past; but 
it is not a common use of vOi' in Attic Greek; cf. Hec. 1144 
hf (fwep vvv &va^ iKdfivofiev, ' 

328. 7(lf> must be omitted in translating. 

(ivpCwv 4k xcp«i>v /c.r.X. It is better not to take this as "ow< 
of countless liands (i.e. pelters) no one hit,^ etc., but to take 
^K && /ronit and translate, ** TJtoiigh {stones were flung) from 
countless hands no one," etc., i.e., the sentence began as if it 
was going to be '^/rom countless hands the strangers toere 
pelted at without being hit," but the construction of the sentence 
was changed midway, and the second half became "no one hit 
when he pelted. 
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329. The spectators would know that the goddess did pro- 
tect them from hurt as the ^oijkoXos thought, but it was not, 
as he thought, that they might be fit to be sacrificed to her. 

330. |JM$Xis goes with xftpo^A^^o, but the oi> only negatives 
t6X/a27, with which /n5/c. irep. i^cK, in the next line is a little 
loosely contrasted. He says in effect: ''^ After a good deal of 
trouble we got them, hut it wamH thanks to our courage: we 
hemmed them in,''^ etc. 

335. €ls, not to but for ; i.e., the strangers were sent as 
meet subjects for the consecrating water and the sacrificial 
blood-bowl. 

336. TOidS', sc. dXXa. {^ov, genitive of definition, cf. on 
V. 96. 

338. AircKo-ci. Cf. Aesch. Ag. 1338, vvv 5' el Trporipojv atfi' 
diroTiaei (also said of Iphigeneia's sacrifice). Vv. 344 If. 
show that this motive had not been present to Iphigeneia's 
mind. 

340. Oavudo-r' ^cfas t^v <|>av^VT'. davimaTb. \4y€iv riud is 
only a slight extension of the construction ed Xiyeiv nvd (cf . 
TToWA KUKd dpQvra toi>s AWovs, Plat. Epist. 352 D.): cf. Ar. Ach. 
568, ravrl ah roXfiqis irrwxds G>v rifids Xiyeiv ; Phoen. 200, ijdotfi^ 
Tis yvpou^l firjdh i^t^s dXX^Xas Xiyciv. 

341. For "EXXtiv as an adjective cf. on v. 72. It is used 
as a fem. again at v. 495. 

343. Here the oxherd goes oflf (toward the right) to help to 
bring the prisoners. 

344. As to the general tone of this monologue cf. Introduc- 
tion, p. xxii. 

345. Both of the adjectives in this line are uncommon. 

346. *'And payedst to kinship its due meed of tears." 

347. cU X^P^^ Xdpois subordinate to dvafierpovfi^vri, Iphi- 
geneia began in v. 344 by addressing her heart : here she is 
addressing herself. For a similar transition Weil quotes from 
T6l4maque, I : ** La gloire n'est due qu'4 un coeur qui sait soufi'rir 
la peine et fouler aux pieds les plaisirs." TJvCica with an opta- 
tive is not common in poetry. 

348. For l{ denoting the result, cf. on v. 73. 

351. For the tenses in this line cf. Goodwin's Greek Moods 
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and Tenses, § 19, n. 5. " The aorist is sometimes used in collo- 
quial language by the poets (especially the dramatists), when 
a momentary action, which is just taking place, is to be ex- 
pressed as if it had already happened." On the other hand 
we find, at Hipp. 1403, rpcts Svras ijfias (SXeo-*, iaOrjfiai, K&irpis. 
The TovTo (instead of rdde) also helps to throw the conviction 
into the past and to give it a greater air of certainty, while at 
the same time it introduces as proverbial the statement of 
vv. 352 and 353 that it is natural for those who have been 
unfortunate all along rather to welcome the misfortunes of 
those who have hitherto been free from them. Such feelings 
are the counterpart of the previous envy. From this thought 
Iphigeneia naturally passes in vv. 354 ff. to the particular 
individuals whose calamities she would welcome most. 

354. ctOc ^XOc, G. 251, 2. irvcO^ta l| iropOi&Cs is a kind of 
hendiadys ; neither could by itself have brought Helen. For 
oCfre...oi>cf. Med. 1348 f. 

355. For 8td c. ace. cf. on v. 29. 

356. iLirf[yay€ is attracted into the same tense as ^X^e, and 
may therefore be translated ** would have brought" 

357. tv' airro^ dvTCTi|&c»pT)o-dpiT)v, G. 216, 3. tva with an 
aor. ind. to denote an end or object which at some past time 
was not attained (because dependent on some unfulnlled con- 
dition or unaccomplished wish) is an exact parallel to the aor. 
ind. with dv, which in hypothetical sentences denotes a result 
which did no^ ensue at some past time (cf. G. 222). 

358. A^Xis as the place of sacrifice stands by metonymy for 
sacrifice. 

When dvTiTCOT|jii tneans compare with it takes the dat. ; when 
(as here) it means 5^^ against as an equivalent it takes the gen. 
— a kind of gen. of price. Cf . Here. Fur. 646, xp^<rov bihimra, 
TrX-Zifyrj rots ffjSaj dyTiXaficuf. 

359. &m as an adv. in the sense of like is common in Homer, 
rare in tragedy, and unknown in prose. 

360. h Y6VVTJ0XIS inxTtjp, so, by way of emphasizing the rela- 
tionship at Iph. in Aul. d'ir(t)\e<T€v <r* S> riKvov b ^ureiJcas irar^p, 

361. 7dp. The reason of her exclamation of/toi she here 
explains to be the vividness of her recollection of the scene. 

362. 6<ras is better taken as dependent on oi)/c dfunrffiovu) than 
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as a separate exclamation. For 6aus X^'^s of Horn. /3 151, 
rtva^dffdrfv irrcpd irvKvdy St. Luke xxii. 63, " Ye stretched forth 
no hands against me": and for that as welf as the whole passage 
Oallimachus, Hymn, in Dian. 26, &s if irats elxoOaa yeveiddos 
ijOeXe irarpbs \ &\l/a<Tdai, ir o X X A s 5^ jjAttiv ^raviJctraro x^^po-s. 

For the genitives yevelov and yovdruy (which are both gov- 
erned by i^riK6vTi<Ta, though the subordinate i^afyrufiivT} goes, 
perhaps, specially with yovdruiv), cf. G. 171, 1. 

365. i&'^p. In the Iphigeneia at Aulis Euripides makes 
Klytaemnestra accompany her daughter to her supposed wed- 
ding. Otherwise the mother could have played no part in 
the tragedy. In this play, as elsewhere, she is represented as 
remaining at home, cf. w. 25 and 818. 

367. aiXctrai |UXaOpov. For a similar extension in the nse 
of the passive of intransitive verbs cf. Hel. 1433, xdaav Si xp^ \ 
yaiay fiodffdcu fiaKaplous i/fivifidlcus, Heracl. 401, ^uT^xoXctrat 5' darv 
pAvTcusv dwoy Soph. 0. T. 1093, xopeiJco-^at vpbs rifiQvf Ion. 463, 
vapd xop€vo/jLiv(fi TpliroSi, 

368. The repetition of the irp^s <r^€v after that in v. 365 
and the <r46af KaraKTiiPoyros in v. 366 is very emphatic. The 
fact that it was her father who was to slay her is the crowning 
horror of her fate. 

369. "C'^tait done Pluton, et non le fils de P^l^e, cet 
Achille que... " WeiL Cf. Iphigeneia in Aulis, 461, AZ^t viv 
fa)$ iouce vvfjupe^^ffei rdxa. In this idea of death personating the 
bridegroom, we are reminded of the old Teutonic legend of the 
spectral bridegroom who carries off the bride on her wedding 
day, occurring e.g. in Bilrger's **Lenore,"and Lewis's "Alonzo 
the Brave and the Fair Imogine." 

370. api&dTMv ^x®^^* The forms of marriage were observed. 
The bride was always conducted from her house ^<p' dfid^ris to 
that of the bridegroom. For the gen. dpixdrutv cf . on v. 96. 
At Hipp. 1166 we have dpfidruv 6xos. 

372. Cf. Aesch. Ag. 1178, Kal fi^v 6 xjp^<^t^^ oifKir* U kclKvii- 
fidrwv (arai SedopKibs vcoydfiov pH/jLflnjs Uktiv, The word XeimSs 
refers to the fineness of the material, not the thinness of 
the veil, for with the Greeks the bride's veil seems to have 
been a much more extensive and impenetrable covering than 
its modem representative. It was the reluctance to draw 
aside her veil after she had left her chamber, not any special 
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feeling of shame in their presence, which caused her to deny 
herseS (v. 373 f.) the pleasure of giving a parting embrace to 
her sister and her baoy brother. Std gets here from the con- 
text the extended sense of ** looking through." 

373. t' o*k...o* for oUTc.oike. Cf. v. 354f. 

375. vir' alSoOs, cf. on v. 372. The »s with lov<ra does not 
explain uir' cdBovi alone, but the whole sentence, in which the 
5tA KaXvfifjLdTcjv (x^vaa is really, from its position, the most 
prominent verb, though it is grammatically subordinated to 
6jf€L\6fj,r)v and (rvp7j\//a. 

377. cla-ai)9is. Here the e^s in this compound retains its 
force. More commonly it loses it, and the word is merely 
equivalent to the simple avOts, just as at Soph. O. T. 1013, 
twtS fi' chad ^o^T, elffaei is equivalent to the simple dct, 
Plato (Gorg. 449 b.) has the phrase elaaOdn diro64ffdat. 

378 f. iraTpbs goes in sense with KoX&y {high fortuTies) as well 
as with ^7}\u)fidT(»jv (enviable lot). The occasional placing of an 
adjective, or any equivalent qualification, which belongs 
equally to two nouns, with the second noun only, ^'passait," 
as Weil says on Med. 1330, *'pour une 4l4gance du style poitvjne, " 
He compares Aesch. Sept. 183, ^ raOr* dpcaydt (vulg. dpiara) 
Kai irdXei (TtjrHipia^ and Med. 986 f., toXov els ^pKos ireaciTai Kal 
fjMipav davdrov 56<rTapos. 

It was possibly the mention of Argos in v. 377 that carried 
her thoughts to her father's princely home, from which her 
brother, as she thought, had now been taken, or perhaps the 
recollection of how s/ie had been taken from that home. 

Vv. 380-391. After a pause (see Critical Notes) Iphigeneia*s 
thoughts turn to her immediate duty, that of preparing for 
the sacrifice. But the poet is not willing she should proceed 
to its performance without expressing doubts as to the authority 
for it, as for other teachings of religion which reflect on the 
character of the gods. It must be, she says, a quibbling, 
sham objection {(ro<f>laficLTaj v. 380) which the goddess professes 
to having her altar approached by a blood-stained hand, for 
she herself stains that very altar with a man's blood. Can it 
be that mortals (notice the emphatic contrast of fipor&v fUv 
and aM) 5^) are to be so much more stainless than gods? 
**No," she answers (v. 385 ff.), "a goddess is incapable of 
such absurdity, all such stories must be the invention of men. 
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conscious of their own evil inclinations." At Here. Fur. 1347, 
after a similar expression of disbelief, Euripides makes Heracles 
say, " doidCjv o?5e dj^aTrjyoiXSyot," Also in Fr. 294 he says, 
d Bed Ti dfKJffiy aXffXpbv, o^x ^^<^^ ^^^- 

386. Toau<nr\v AfiaOCav. Abstract for concrete. So Twelfth 
Night, 3, 2, 2. " Thy reason, dear venom, give thy reason." 

387. 0€ot<nv l<mAjiaTa. Even in prose a dative is not un- 
frequently joined to a verbal substantive, especially if the 
substantive has a genitive depending on it as well ; cf . Thuc. 
5, 35, 1, vin»)'irrevov dXX^Xouj «cotA ttip twv x«/>^wv dXXiJXois oin 
dirddoffiv, 

388. iraiS^ V|o-9f)vai pop$. In loose apposition to iarid/Mra. 

389. The 8' corresponds to the tc in v. 387. The mention 
of the still more absurd story that the gods had been known 
not only to have human victims sacrificed to them, but had 
even eaten humanfiesh, strengthens the case against such stories 
in general. 

390. As Barnes said, the man who read eh rbv Oebu rbp 
(pavXov (see Critical Notes) must have been a Manichaean. 

rb <^{)Xov, ** their pitiful doivgs." 

The conviction that Iphigeneia here arrives at as to the bar- 
barous character of the Taurians' worship of their goddess is 
introduced by the dramatist as a justification of the Delphic 
oracle's direction as to the removal of the ^davov to a civilized 
country. Cf. Introduction p. xx. 

At the end of this act it is probable that Iphigeneia retires 
into the temple to make preparations for the approaching 
sacrifice. 



FIRST STASIMON— Vv. 393-455 

(followed by nine anapaestic lines announcing the approach of 
the prisoners). 

In this its first regular hynm the chorus gives expression 
to the feelings of interest and wonder aroused by the news 
that two Greeks have appeared. The following is a summary 
of the contents of the stadimon : Strophe I. "Who can they 
be?" Antistrophe I. ** Are they traders?" Strophe II. "How 
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have they escaped the many dangers of this unknown and 
wonder-haunted sea ? " Antistrophe II. " Would that it had 
been Helen come to a just punishment, or would still more that 
it might be someone sent to deliver us and carry us back 
to our home." These last words of the chorus are prophetic 
of the real result of the following adventures. 

The metre of this choric-song (of which a complete scheme 
is given below) is logaoedic, of the looser kind common in 
dramatic lyrics. The characteristic of a logaoedic verse is 
that it begins with dactyls and ends with trochees. This 
conjunction of two apparently unequal rhythms is very 
effective — the excitement of the beginning subsides in the 
latter part of the line into steady energy. The inequality 
between the dactyls and trochees was doubtless not so ffreat 
as at first it seems. The time occupied by both kinds of 
feet was the same. The logaoedic dactyl is what is called a 
cyclic dactyl (Christ, Met., p. 75, G. 286, 4) ; it has not the 
same metrical value as the dactyl of the hexameter. Instead of 
four xp^^^ ^^ morae (as the metrical units, i.e., the short 
syllables, are called), it has only three. This difference may 
best be represented by using musical notation. The dactyl 
of a hexameter being represented by a crochet followed by 
two quavers, and a trochee by a crochet followed by a 
quaver, a cyclic dactyl will be represented by a dotted quavery 
joUowed by a semiquaver and a quaver. Hence a cyclic dactyl 
may change places with a trochee but not (as in a hexameter) 
with a spondee. In the looser lyric logaoedics, to which 
the metre of this song belongs, tribrachs, spondees, and 
even iambi, are. occasionally introduced. In the following 
scheme the cyclic dactyl is marked by the approximation of 
the long pliable to the first short, thus, — — ' >^, whereas 

the other kind of dactyl would be — — ' — '. The si^ i 

denotes a long syllable which must be held on in singmg for 
half as long again as an ordinary long syllable, and is 
therefore equivalent to three mora^, and would be denoted ' 
in music by a dotted crotchet. It will be observed that 
some of the bars, instead of beginning with the beginning 
of a foot, have the latter half of a foot prefixed. This half 
foot, called an anacrusis or (by Hermann) boMs, corresponds 
to the half bar with which a musical phrase generally 
begins. 
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Strophe and Antistrophe II. 

This strophe is less distinctly logaoedic. The dactyls 
come mostly in the second half of the verse, and denote thus 
a growing instead of a subsiding excitement. Many lines 
end in a choriamhus ( — ^- — ' — ). 
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392. For the prominence given to the Symplegades in 
connexion with this voyage, and the epithet Kvdveai (the v 
is here long), cf. on v. 124. The mention of this "meeting 
place of the seas" suggests the reference in the following 
lines to the story connected with its name of Bo(nr6pos. Here 
lo in the form of a cow, and pursued by the gadfly sent by 
Hera to torment her, was said to have crossed on her way 
from Argos into Asia. Cf. Aesch. P. V., 732, ^arai dk Bvtjtols 
eljaei \6yos /jL^yas t^s (rijf Tropelas, Bo<nr6pos 5' iirdjvvfjLOi 
K€K\Tfia€Tai. Whatever may have been the origin of the 
name (according to some it is a dialectical form of ^<i)cr<pdpos — 
EKdTTj ^(j}(T<f)6poi being worshipped there), it was applied to 
other straits as well. (Cf. Preller, Griech. Myth. 11.=*, 39.) 

394 f . otorrpos 'loOs allusively for lo. For the whole passage 
cf. Aesch. Suppl., 540 fif., ^dev 'Id; ota-rp-^ ipeaaofiiva (pe&y^: 
a/jLaprlvoos roXXA ^poruv dia/xeipofjAva (pvXa. 

396. For 'A<n^i8a cf. on v. 135. 

399. No natural feature was more dear to the Greek than 
the river or spring of his native city. As a beautiful feature 
in the landscape, a life-giving, benignant personality of mys- 
terious origin, its name recalls the most sacred and cherished 
memories of his home. The associations here brought up by 
the mention of the river and spring of Sparta and Thebes 
respectively stand in strong contrast to the dfuKTos aXa, the 
forbidding, inhospitable land of the savage barbarians. The 
sedge that lines the banks of the Eurotas is mentioned at 
Iph. in Aul., 179, EiJ/Jcira 8oyaKOTp64>ov, Hel.,209, dovaKdevros 
'Eiupihray ib.f 349, rbv i/Spdevra ddvaxi. -/Xiaphv Eiupdyrav. 
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404. 8£^ for Ai6s, cf. on v. 1. So 8Tos irais for Herakles 
at Ion, vv. 200 and 1144. 

405. ircpiK^ovas. Cf. v. 128, ciaT^iKup vaQv. So at Soph. 
Ant. 285, dfKpiKiovai vaoM, 

408. S^Kporos in prose is an epithet of ships, meaning 
having two banJcs of oarSy as /xoydKporos means having one 
hank of oars. Here it means that the eddies of foam (^^lo) 
made by the beat of the oars go in pairs — that for each 
eddy on one side of the vessel there is a corresponding eddy 
on the other. 

409. For 4ir{, with an ace. of space traversed, cf. Homer's 
iir €i)pia vGyra daXda-a-Tji, N 27, ^rj 5' iXdav iirl K}jfw,T\ Thuc. 
6, 73, 5, o^K iirl iroXi) rds didb^eis iroiovvraL ; cf. v. 417 below. 

410. It is possible that Xivotr<Spos (which is a Aira^ Xeydfxevov) 
means driving by means of canvas, but it is simpler to take 
it as equivalent to sail-driving, i.e., ship-driving. 

411 f. <^iXdirXovrov d^iXXav aiJfovrcs. These words have 
been taken in three different ways : (1) d/uWav has bewi 
regarded as the real object, in sense as well as in grammar, 
of aij^ovres, "adding strength to the zeal for wealth," i.e., 
"fanning the flame of their desire by their eagerness m 
pursuit ; " (2) the nominal element in the compound 0tX6- 
ttXovtov has been taken as the real object of aH^ovres (cf. note 
on V. 12). "trying to increase the wealth, for which they 
strive with great desire ; " (3) Weil takes (pCKbirXovrov dfiiXXav 
as '*the means of vying with their peers in the race for 
wealth," A/juXXa standing for means of striving as BLos does 
for means of living. I prefer the third, though at nrst sight 
it appears far-fetched, because I think ^iXbirXovro^ was formed 
on the analogy of (piXdrifios, and has prominently the notion 
of emulous, the vjealth, the object coveted, being secondary. 

413 f. <^£Xa and &irXT|OTX)s are predicative, not attributive 
to iXwis. 

414. iv T€ iroOifiiwwrtv. For the h where we should expect 
the simple dative cf. Soph. Aj. 487 f., iyCi) 5' iXevdipov yijkv 
i^i<f>vu irarpbs \ et-jrep rivbs adhovros iv TrXoiJry ^pvyCjv, and Phil. 
101 f., OA., Xiyw 0-' iy<b i6X(fi ^iXokt^v Xa^e'iv, NB., tL d' iv 
d6X(fi del fidXXov ^ Telaavr' dyciy. 

416. <j>4povTai is middle, not passive. 
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417. irXAvrrrcs, cf. Soph. 0. C. 303 f., iroWb, 5' ^fnrbfxav (f-inj 
(piXeT Tr\avSu7daif and Horace A. P. 117, mercatorne vagus. 

For the simple ace. of the goal with ire/xiw, cf. Phoen. 980, 
Ac\0oi>s irepdaas. 

419 f. 7V(&}ia 8' k.t.X., i.e., "although the expectation of all 
traders is the same [Koivq. SJ^^), the judgement, decision of some 
fails to hit the right moment for securing wealth, while it 
(i.e., wealth) comes in the way of others." At Hel. 630, 
iv fii(T(i) means ready to hand, at Phoen. 583, TQ>vb€ r' iv /jt^au) 
ir€(Tety means to fall in their way ; the subject of iJKei I take to 
be 6\j9o5, and supply iaH with dKaipos, For the gen. SX^ov 
depending on &Kaipos, cf. Plato, Rep. 619, irdvav ^.yijpLvaaToi, 
and Thuc. 3, 58, 5, drlfiovs yepCov, 

For ots ji^v for rots flip, cf. G. 151, note 3, and cf. Menander 
fr. 428, oU /j^y dtduxruf oU 5' d^aipctrat Beds ; Phocylides fr. 1, 
oi5x /*€»' ^s 5' 00, where, as here, the ds is not used for the 
article in both clauses. 

(Most commentators give quite a different interpretation 
of this passage, taking is ixJiaov as "lu moderation," and 
iUcaipos 6\pov as ^^ immoderate in the matter of wealth," and 
all, I think, except Paley make Yi/ti/Ln; the subject of both 
clauses. ) 

421. Cf. on V. 124. 

422 f . ^ivctSas d^nrvovs dKxds. The Salmydessian coast of 
Thrace running north-west from the Bosporus to the 
promontory of Thynias. It was always a stormy dangerous 
coast {6.<)irvovs because the breakers were never at rest — 
Aesch. P. V. 726, rpaxcTa irbvTOv ^aXfivdrfo-ala yvd0os\ix0pb- 
^evos va&rai&L, fir)TpvidL viCov, Xen. An. 7, 5, 12, ...eZs rbv 
^aXfivdria-o'dv, h^da tCov els rbv JlbvTOV TXeovcrCbv veQv voWal 
bKiWovai Kal iKTliTTovai' rivayos ydp icrriv iTrl Trd/jLiroXv rijs 
daXdrnts). Phineus, the mythical king of this coast, is 
associated in many ways in legends with storms. He marries 
a daughter of the wind-god Boreas, he is visited by the 
Harpies— personifications of the whirlwind, the sim-god 
withdraws his light from him by making him blind, two 
winged sons of Boreas, the argonauts Zetes and Kalais, 
release him from the Harpies. Still, in his blindness, . this 
porter of the inhospitable sea can guide sailors to any part 
of the sea, for he knows it all, and knows how to avoid all 
its dangers. 
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425. 'A|&<^iTpCTas. The Nereid Amphitrite was Neptune's 
wife and queen. She personifies the movement, the waves 
of the sea. Cf. Homer fi 59 1, hfOev fjukv yhp irirpat ^mype^^es, 
TTporl 5' airrds | KVfM fUya ftoxOet Kvaviiyiridoi 'AfjupiTplTTjs, 

428 f . iro<rl fitAirovo-iv ItkvkXCois. MfKireiVf which is here 
used intransitively, means to sing in chorus — chorvs being 
used of course in the Greek, not in the English sense — i.e., 
to sing while dancing a concerted measure. Hence the dative 
TToa-ly iyKVKXLois is added quite naturally, giving the form 
of the dance figure. Dancing was the natural motion of these 
wave-goddesses. Cf. Winter's Tale, iv. 4, 140, 
"When you do dance, I wish you 

A wave o' the sea, that you might ever do 

Nothing but that." 

430. The dative goes as dat. of instrument with a-vpil6vriav 
and the datives in vv. 433 f . are in apposition to it. As the 
gusts fall on the sails and make the ship speed on faster 
and faster, the rudder creaks in its groove, for with each 
gust the ship swerves from her course, and the helm must 
be used to bring her head round. 

432. If civaCov is what Euripides wrote, it is not im- 
possible that e^vij may have been the technical word for the 
groove or ruUock holding the rudder (which was in old 
Greek and Roman ships only a big oar, or a pair of oars 
joined by a cross yoke inside the ship, hence the plural 
irrjSa\lu)y), and that eHvaLos meant always resting in its 
rvllocky not taken in and out like the other oars, just as they 
might be wanted or not. If so the adjective would be 
specially apposite here, because it would be in the ruUock 
that the creaking would be made. (I think this more likely 
than the interpretation given in L. and S., i.e., steadying 
the ship, acting like an anchor, etvfi ; for this sense of eiHi 
is confined to epic poetry, and is not likely to have survived 
in the adjective.) 

435-437. The island of Leuke opposite the mouth of the 
Danube (the modem Fidonisi, i.e., Snake Island) was con- 
nected in Greek mythology with Achilles. According to 
the oldest form of the legend — dating, we are told, from the 
cyclic poet Arctinus — Thetis carried him oflF there from 
his funeral pyre. His shade was said to be seen, along with 
that of Patroclus and those of other Greek heroes who had 
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been his comraxies in life, dancing a war-dance or running 
races. (Maxim. Tyrius, xv. 71, Scholiast on Pindar In em. 
iv. 79, who says, Kal dpdfwvs ro'As deiKpOovffi 8icl tA toD ^pcaos 
yvfjufdaia). In historical times the island was uninhabited 
and contained a temple of Achilles, which temple, Pausanias 
says (iii. 19, 11), the flocks of sea-birds, whose home was in 
the island, sprinkled every morning with spray shaken from 
their wings and then wiped it with their feathers. According 
to Dionys. Perieg. 642 ff., it w;^^ from these birds, which 
were all whitfj that the island got its name. According to 
Arrian, however (Peripl. 21-23), it owed its name to the 
whiteness of its rock. The Scholiast on Pindar (1. c.) 
says that Achilles came as far as this island in pursuit of 
Iphigeneia when Artemis carried her off to the Taurians* 
land. (Perhaps the Scholiast made this up.) Pomponius 
Mela (ii. 1, 5) (who says Achilles came there in the course 
of a pillaging raid from the Greek camp before Troy, and 
celebrated games there in honour of its success) gives the 
name of 'AxtXX^ow Spdfios to the long thin peninsula just to the 
east of the mouth of the Borysthenes (modem Dnieper), now 
called the peninsula of Tendra. Cf . also Androm. 1260 ff. 

439. c^ato-iv, i.e., the wish expressed by Iphigeneia at 
w. 354 ff. 

For the adj. 8c<nr. cf. on v. 1. 

441 f . Tclv Tp^8a Xiirof^o-a ir^Xiv. It must be remembered 
that the chorus, like Iphigeneia (cf. vv. 519, 521 ff.), had 
heard nothing but vague reports of Troy's capture. 

442. For djw^t with the dative, cf. on v. 6. 

443. alftarqpdv. The water is called ai/mTTjpds because it 
consigned to death, though it did not actually kill. Cf, v. 
53 where Iph. calls her part in the ceremony rix^ri ^€vokt^os. 
Ck also 618 with the explanation in v. 622. Cf. also v. 445 f. 

For the ace. 8p<5<rov with clXixOeTcray cf. G. 197, note 2, and 
below V. 456 X'^P^^ ffwcpeurO^vres, 

444. clXixOfura. (The Ionic form ; at v. 7 we had the 
Attic. ) Literally encircled (Hdt. 7, 90, rdj fikv Kc^aXAf eiXlxaTo 
fUrpxiffi ol ^aaCKrjet airitav). So at Soph. Ant. 431 (xoaT<n 
rpi(rir6vdoi(ri rhv vinw (rTi<f>ei) and Eur. Cyclops, 517 {<TT€<f>6.v(av 
5' oi fda XP*'** Tepi <r6v Kpdra rdx* i^ofuX-Zia-eif where the chorus 
promise the Cyclops a bleeding head) a liquid is spoken of aa 
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enwreathing a head, taking the place of a (rri(f>avoi. The 
usual construction of the active iXltraeiv in this sense is 
ace. of thing wrapped, and dfufd or irepl with ace, or a simple 
dat. (Eur. Or. 1432, Tro. 758) of the thing round which it 
is wrapped. 

For \ai^<yr6\u^ x*P^> ^^- ^^ '^' ^^' 

445. (tva) Odvxj. The chorus represent to themselves the 
sacrifice more vividly by speaking as if Helen had come in the 
ship with the two captives and were going to be put to death: 
hence the subjunctive, "Would that Helen might turn out 
to have come, so that she may die," instead of the more regu- 
lar optative * * so that she might die. " So the ef rts ^^a in v. 449 
is not, as usually, **if any one had come," but, vividly, "if 
any one has come." 

446. dvTiirdXovs, i.e., forming the counterpart to Iphi- 
geneia's own sacrifice, which had been reaUy caused by 
Helen. 

449. For cK tis Ipa. See above on v. 445. 

450. The sen. with iravcrCirovos is the same genitive which 
goes regularly with iraijeiv, expressing the thing from which 
some one is freed, or in doing which he is stopped. In other 
words, it is the first and verbal half of the compound which 
regulates its construction. 

451. For the assonance cf. Hec. 157, SeiXaia deiXaiov yrjpQs, 
dovXeias ras oi rXaras. 

452. diropa^T) expresses a wish, and the ydp, in a manner, 
explains the i^diaT* dp de^ai/jjeO^ above. "Such news would 
delight me, for my desire is, that what I dream of may come 
true." The same desire is expressed at greater length by the 
chorus at vv. 1143 ff. below. 

453. S<$|u>is and ir<$Xci are local datives (cf. G. 190), and go 
with diro\a{f€iv not with diro^aiq. 

454 and 455. diroXavciv is in apposition to rd h dveipois, and 
Xdpiv in the next line is an ace. in apposition to the idea of 
the action of the verb diroXaiJeti'. Cf. 6. 137, note 3. 

Koivdv x^^y 5X.p<i>. Not merely (as Wecklein) a delight 
partaken of (common to and so participated in by) the 
wealthy, but (as Weil) a delight which the wealthy meH 
together to enjoy — ^not only enjoy in common, but enjoy in 
company. 
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Vv. 456-466. These anapaests, spoken by the leader of the 
chorus, accompany the entry of the two captives escorted by 
their guard. Iphigeneia returns at the same time. 

456. x^P*'- Cf . on V. 443. 

458. 'irp6<r^y^. Cf. on v. 243. 

459. dicpoOCvia, i.e., the best, the choicest out of the whole 
nation. The chorus are struck, as the herdsman had been 
(cf. V. 266 if.) with the stately mien of the two Greek heroes. 

461. Referring to the herdsman's promise in v. 336 ff., that 
Iphigeneia would find the victims worthy to be reckoned as 
an atonement for her own sacrifice. 

463. it K.T.X. The chorus here express on their own part 
a doubt, corresponding to that expressed by their mistress in 
w. 385ff. 

465. irap' -^litv, i.e., the Greeks. ,> 

9" 



SECOND EPEISODION—Vv. 467-642. 

467. ToL rfjs Ocov, not used in the same sense as rd tQv deQv 
in V. 476. rA is probably ace. gov. by (ppovrKTriov, of the 
same construction as rh.^ ri^xas in v. 475. For another example 
of this common construction, cf. w. 505 and 1081, dv^Lav 
i\iy^(i}v el KareipyaffTai ^vwv. It is only when followed by a 
dependent sentence, of which it is the subject, that an accu- 
sative of a person or thing, asked or cared about, can go with 
a verb of asking or caring. 

The ji4v and the irpwrov show that Iphigeneia has already 
become interested in the two Greeks : she is going to question 
them, but first she must attend to her religious duties. 

469. In the case of animal victims, it was considered of 
good omen if they had not to be forced to the altar : any show 
of constraint used to a victim was unpropitious. "Conse- 
crated animals, which were allowed to wander at liberty and 
exempt from all work, were called &(p€Tay Hvera or dveifiiva. 
Cf. Ajax. 1214, Phoen. 946, Ion. 822," Paley on Aesch. P.V. 
V. 666 (684). 

470. We are told at v. 354 ff. that Thoas had sent the 
prisoners off directly to Iphigeneia to be slaughtered, and at 
V. 342 Iphigeneia tells the ^ovKdXoi to fetch the prisoners. 
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From this we should conclude that Orestes and Pylades are 
now guarded by the same herdsmen who captured them. But 
it seems strange that herdsmen should be told to go into the 
temple and make (at v. 725, Iphigeneia says, help to make) 
the customary preparations for the sacrifice. Perhaps Thoas 
had entrusted the duty to some members of his own household. 
Anyhow, it is necessary that Iphigeneia should be left alone 
with the two Greeks, and perhaps Euripides did not think 
twice about the pretext for the removal of their guards. 

471. Tots irapovo-i is neuter. For iirl with a dative express- 
ing the attendant circumstances, cf. Thuc. 6, 20, 1, eirl dk rep 
TrapbvTL A yiyviSxiKW (njfiavCj, 

473. After asking "who is the mother that bore you ? who 
is your father?" Iphigeneia adds, preserving the form of the 
previous questions, "and (who is) your sister? if you have 
cue." The third questio^ is, however, really a different one ; 
it amounts in effect to, " and have you a sister?" 

474 f . The sisterly relation is the one of which Iphigeneia's 
heart calls up the most vivid pictures; partly, no doubt, 
because her mind has been full of her brother since her dream 
of the preceding night. Hence she readily puts herself in 
the place of the imaginary sister, little thinking how com- 
pletely (as the spectators knew) she could till it. It is, no 
tloubt, the actual remembrance of her own (supposed) loss 
tliat makes her say (in v. 475) r&j riJxas tLs oI3' k.t.X. Un- 
til v. 498, Iphigeneia takes the two for brothers. Cf. 
Homer, i* 154, where Odysseus says to Nausicaa on their first 
meeting, '^rpiafidKapes jx^ crol ye irar^p Kal ir&rvia fii^p, TpKjfii.- 
tea pes d^ Ka(rlyvr)Toi, 

475. For the ace. tvxo-s of. on v. 467. 

476. tA T«v 0€«v. "The ways of heaven, the gods' deal- 
ings with us." Cf. Here. Fur. 62, ws oi>8kp d.vdpdjiroKn tQv deup 
<Ta<p4s (al. Oeliav). 

477. €ls d^v^, used adverbially in the sense of A^cwwy. So 
too els rb dvafiaO^s in the 478th verse (for which see Critical 
Notes). So Aristoph. Ach. ^y rdxos for rax^wj, Soph. O. T. 
60 els dp66v, 78 els KdK6y for dpOoJSf icaXcDs. 

480. The cb$ justifies both the question {Tr6dev i^KeT*) and the 
epithet ToKctXirtapoi " (I may well say so) /or," etc. Verse 480 
explains why the question had been asked, v. 481 why the 
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epitJiethod been used. For v. 481, cf. the doubtful verse at 
Aesch. Sept. 613, tcIvovvi TOfiiHjif rijv fiaKpbjv TrdXty (al. ir6\tp) 
fwKeiv, 

481. oKkwv. Cf. on v. 219. 

482 f. TttOr', cognate ace. The iirl is not the same ivi as 
at V. 471. It is here the ivi that goes with a dat. with 
verbs of delight or vexaiioriy denoting Sie thing at which we 
are delighted or vexed. " Why try to fill us with trouble at 
the thou^t of the evils that are coming on us ? " This is better 
than ** Why trouble us in addition ^o," etc. 

485. otKTtp. Possibly by lamentation or wailing, but better 
by the help of the pity of others (to which he appeals). In the 
former case viKojf will mean stifle, drown: in the latter it must 
be used just as we talk of overcomingy getting the better of 
emotion. 

487. flrwdirrci (trans.), literally ptUs together where we 
should have expected simply makes; just so we say to put a 
forttme together, to ptU an essay together, for to make a fortune, 
to write an essay. The word half expresses over again the 
idea of the Ho. 

488. 6<^XurKdv€i. We use to he convicted of just in the 
same way. 

489. &|u>Cq>s (as Wecklein remarks) has here, like 6/u^s when 
it changed to b^im, gained the meaning of aU the same, never- 
theless. 

Tfjv T(f%^y 4clv. To leave fate to do its work (without any 
comment of ours). 

490. 84, so, 

491. iiria-rd|&€<rOa koX y\.y¥4>vKo^xv (so, too, at Hipp. 380). 
This frigid tautology suits the matter-of-fact tone here adopted 
by Orestes. 

492. ivOdS' ^vo|Uur}Uvbs. Whose (i.e., for his) name tiHW 
mentioned here, i.e., on the shore ; cf. above 249 and 285, and' 
also V. 932. Iphigeneia begins her catechizing, like a lawyer, 
with the one fact she knows about the strangers, 

494. 58'. For instances of this use of HSe, see L. and $. 
s.v. I. 6. Cf. V. 773, Ijd' fjp 6p$s (tiJ. 

ft Ti 8f| ir.T.X., ungracious, almost equivalent to *'and much 
good may the knowledge do you." 496 is even more ungra- 
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clous. Orestes is more polite even in his refasals, and more 
especially in his compliance : cf . w. 507 and 608. 

The making rovro the subj. instead of tovto luiOeiv Is a 
similar idiom to that noticed on w. 467 and 475 ; the rovro, 
like the rd tQ>v Oewv and the tAs r^as, is emphasized by being 
brought out of the clause to which it naturally belongs. 

Such expressions as iv "ifiovji for i)dij are generally poetical 
(cf. Soph. Or. 1069, iv dUy, Eur. Phoen. 1276, iv altrx^Vy «> 
below 762 and at Hipp. 785 iv daipdkei, Iph. A. 969 iv eifuipei), 
but this particular one is found in prose (cf. Hdt. Tii. 15, and 
Thuc. i. 99). Cf. also the common iv Trapipyifi, 

495. "EXXrivos. Cf. on v. 72. 

496. It is better to take H as adverbial with irXiov XdjSocs 
than to take rl vKiov closely together : so the oi^iv at Soph. 
O. T. 918 is adverbial (fir* ovv irapalvovff* oiidkv is irXiov irot«2). 

irX^ov Xa^ctv forms a natural aorist to irXiov ix^tv» 

499. iraTf\p. The foUher is spoken of also at Ion, 8(X) (Svofta 
5^ voiov a^^y dvofidl^ei irar/tp;) as the parent whose right it was 
to name the child. Cf . St. Luke i. 62. 

500. "De m6me qu*au vers 251, le poete nous fait croire 
ici que le nom d'Oreste va §tre prononc^, et il ^vite avec 
esprit cette r6v61ation prematur^e, Weil. 

T^ ^ SCKaiov. Wecklein thinks 6vofia is understood 
with these words. Other conmientators take them to be, 
like the adverbial t6 ivavriov. 

For the 8t>oTT>x*^«> c^* Plant. Pers. iv. 4, 95, Qy,id Ulum 
miserum memorem qm fuU ? Nunc et Ulum miserum et me 
miseram aequomst nominarier, and Horace Ep. i., 7, 92, 
pol me miserum, patrone, vocares, si veUes, in^it, verum mihi 
ponere nomen. Similarly Winter's Tale, iii. 3, "And, for 
the babe is counted lost for ever, Perdita, I prithee^ call it.'* 

501. toOto ji^ S^s rj 'Hix'n ; i.e., ** Your father gave yo« 
your namje, Fortune has sent your misery : it is the former 
I want to know, not the latter. " For the phraae cf . Menander 
Frag. 148, 5oi>j tJ rixv ^* A"«/>A'' iKkfji^ei ti^a. 

502 and 504. The thought of a foe's exultant lauchter was 
what most of all embittered death to a Greek. This feeling 
is often expressed in the Medea. Orestes here implies that 
such laughter would be impossible if his name were not 
known to his murderers ; if they laughed at all it would not 
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be at him, Orestes, and so it would not touch him. So again 
in V. 504 he says, "It shall be only a nameless body that 
you wiU sacrifice," hinting, by the way in which he puts it, 
that the body is all Iphigeneia will want for her purposes. 

505. Cf. on V. 467. 

506. Enquiries after a stranger's name and home were 
part of Greek etiquette on meeting. Ostensibly they were 
made, not to satisfy curiosity, but to enable the enquirer 
to address the stranger properly, at the beginning of what 
would no doubt prove a valued acquaintance. In this case 
Orestes says the question would do him no good, for (wj) he 
was just going to die, and the acquaintance must end. The 
construction is fjyrets (^ircp) oi>dkv K^pSos {iffrlp ifJLol) <i)S 

0OLI/OVfxijf(fi. 

507. X^*-" ^3 brought emphatically forward and so con- 
trasted strongly with the KipSos in the preceding line. This 
appeal to the prince's good breeding is at once successful. 

512. o^ lx«^v Ik(&v. Not the same as our Latin nolens 
^^lens. It means that both were true. He waa not driven 
away like most exiles by his fellow countrymen, so far he 
went iKdjp ; the compulsion came (indirectly) from the Furies, 
i.e., he came to purify himself from his mother's murder. 
Euripides was fond of such an oxymoron. Aristophanes 
laughs at him for such expressions at Ach. 395, AI. ^pdov 
i<TT^ Ei>piwldrjs ; KH. o^k ivhov (p8ov [t'] iiTrip cf yud>firip ^eis. 

(515.) iro0civ6s, i.e., "some one longed for your coming," 
*' / didn't," says Orestes in the next verse. 

(516.) ait ToOS' tpa, i.e., '^you may be as pleased with my 
coming as you like." For ipav in the sense of "to be fond 
of, pleased with," rather than (as in v. 530) "desire," cf. 
the fragment of Aeschylus's Niobe (156), At6»'os OeQp ydp 
Odparos oi> dibpcap ipf. 

513. &v. G. 153, n. 1 (read over §§ 153 and 154). 

514. Iv irap4p7<p rfis 4|Jtfls 8ii<nr. irdpepyov often has a genitive 
of this kind depending on it, see L. and S. s. v. Cf. also on 
V. 494. 

The tone of this is sullen if not bitter. Perhaps the idea 
is " It w a trouble to be subjected to such a questioning, but 
in comparison with the great trouble you are preparing for 
me it is a mere nothing— ^on't mention it, I pray." 
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617. ot<re*. Cf. on v. 692. 

618. (&s (Jk'^troT' &^€k6v 7c. See G. 261, n. 2. eidiyai ia to 
be understood with &<p€\op, 

619. ovkIt* oikrav oCxca6ai. otxofiai often has a participle 
or adj. signifying disappearance joined to it, as in the 
common otx^rai 6av(bv (see below, v. 552) ; the oi5ic^' oZvav 
here is equivalent to the 6\6fievos in the phrase 6\6jmpos oix<^rai 
used at Hipp. 878 and Hel. 204, and the whole phrase 
here = "has perished," to which hopi is an instrumental 
dative. 

520. '^Koiio-arc. Translate with ^e so as to preserve the 
plural. y 

522. According to the Homeric version of the story (7 305 
and 311), which Euripides himself adopts in his Orestes, 
Menelaus did not return to Mycenae until seven years after 
Agamemnon's death. If the reading X^KTpa be adopted there 
is nothing in this passage which cannot be reconciled with 
the Homeric story, for nothing is said here about the time 
when Helen came back to Sparta. 

523. The irp<S in irpoiu^iXct indicates that the debt in 
Iphigeneia's case was of longer standing. Here too Helen 
was only indirectly the cause of the misfortune referred to. 
Cf. V. 364flf. 

624. SirAprtj. Cf. on v. 156. G. 190. 

525.^ (jkCoros. We use low metonymically for the object 
of love, but not hate for the object of hate. Cf. the Lat. 
sceluSf and above on v. 386. 

526. dir^XAvoxi. As this word was used of indifferent and 
even bad things (see L. and S., cf. our enjoy and reap), its 
ironical use here is the more natural. Cf. our "I wish you 
joy of it." 

Ti. G. 159, n. 2. 

y6.^t>»v. The word ydfioi could be applied to Helen's quasi 
marriage with Paris. The plural is commoner than the 
singular, so there is no reason to think that reference is 
made here to the fact that Helen was, as it were, married 
more than once. 

528. irdv9' is governed by <rv\\apov<T\ fie by Avia-ropeis. 
The participle is in sense the more important verb of the two. 
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529. I.e., "I have only a short time, and so I must get 
as much into my questions as possible — ^you will soon be 
dead, and then I can't ask you anything." 

to«t'. G. 159, n. 2. With iiravpiffBat supply aod, 

532. According to Strabo xiv. (p. 642), who quotes from 
Hesiod, Calchas died near Colophon dii \i6irrir at meeting 
a better seer than himself. 

533. ir^TVi', i.e., Artemis, Iphigeneia*s mistress. 

The 7dp in this question, like the ydp that introduces a 
narrative, pretends to a closer connexion than really exists 
with what has gone before, just as the again in the Scotch 
" What do they call him again ? " pretends that the question 
has been asked before, wiuiout really implying that it has ; 
and the slightly exclamato^ Englisn ' why * pretends that a 
question has been asked. These are instances of the way 
in which conjunctions lose their full original force and 
become mere connecting links. 

For a similar ellipsis see below w. 543 and 576. 

534. &9 X670S. It is quite reconcileable with the Homeric 
story that Orestes should have heard this report. Menelaus 
had brought it to Greece. At d 333 he tells Telemachus 
news of nis father, which he had heard from Proteus. 
Telemachus on the other hand had brought word of the 
anarchy in Ithaca referred to in v. 536. 

536. [i.'tfikv KarwCx'oVi so at x 411 ff., Odysseus himself 
represses Eurykleia's exultation over the slaughtered suitors. 
iv dvfif, yfntv, x**/^* '^^^ tax^o firfd* 6\6\v^€, 

538. &\Xms, t.<?., fruitlessly as far as ^ was concerned: he 
did not himself reap any of the benefit which indirectly 
came to the Greeks from Iphigeneia's sham wedding. 

539. 8<SXia. Of. above v. 371, and the whole passage in 
which it occurs. 

ol ircirovO^Tfs. Inasmuch as a woman when using a 
plural adj. or participle of herself always used the masculine 
in Greek (Dawes, Misc. Grit., p. 310), this ol ireiropB&res 
completely serves the purpose of a double entendre. 

540. &9 ct here means Jiow exactly; at v. 533 it meant 
how justly. 
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rdi^' *EXXd8os. As r&KeWcy is used (Ar. Birds, 1304) for 
** what is there" and rd 06pa0€v for ** those who are abroad," 
when there is present to the speaker's mind the idea of some 
effect, perhaps purely mental, produced from that quarter, so 
here e^' 'EXXdSos, which properly means towards Hellas, with 
Hellas as an object j is used for in Hellas, because the speaker 
thinks of ihouglUa draion m that direction. Cf. on v. 1271. 

541. &ira>X^Tpr. ** fypeip et ^delpeadai ont aussi les deux 
significations de * p4rir,' et de * partir pour son malheur.' Cf . 
Androm. 708, Ef fi^ ^depet rija-d* <&» rdx"-^* <i^* (rriyrp,* WeiL 
So the Lat. pervre. Plautus Poen. proL, 86, cum ntUrice una 
prriere ; a Megaribus Eaa qui stibripuitf in Anaetorium devehit. 
Cf. below, V. 1363. 

543. ciSaifiovcCv is used by Iphigeneia generally of Aga- 
memnon's high station. 

544. 6v y, for o^os 6v, 

545. IXcYcro, **he used to be called," i.e., in the common 
talk that told of the Trojan war. Cf. L. and S. X^w (C.) 11. 
As in the case of Calchas (v. 631) the tw affects an indifference 
to the person spoken of. 

547. (1''^. The ellipsis of a verb of speaking is conmion in 
prohibitions. Cf., e.g., Ar. Frogs, 117 and 681. 

tv' c^pavOca. There is a special touch of irony in making 
Iphigeneia ask as a great favour for such news as follows. 

548. Ttva. So at Antigone, 751, Haemon says, f|d' ovp 
dapeirai, Kod $apod<r* dXei riva, meaning himself. 

650. Tovro. G. 159, n. 2. 

551. Iphigeneia's reserve (not a common feature in the 
character of Greek heroes and heroines) and Orestes's Hi- 
temper add greatly to the interest of this scene between the 
brotiier and sister. 

552. Orestes here answers the question asked in v. 549; 
the narrative ydp re-establishes the broken connexion. 

U. G. 191, 3 (c). 

556. o6tos. Though o^ros is not used as commonly as Sde 
of the speaker himself, the audience would doubtless see the 
possibility of so applying it here, even if Orestes did not so 
mean it. Cf. j8 40f. *0 y^pw, oifx ^«A$ o^ot di^p {rdxa *' 
eUreai a(rr^), 6s Xabp ijyeipa. 
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557. »s t{ 8f| B(Kiav. ujs has here lost most of the meaning 
of apparently, ostensiblpy which it usually has with participles. 
The difference between this expression and H d^ OiXav seems 
to be that the latter means "what was his object?" the 
former, "what do you suppose was his object?" or perhaps, 
"what did he represent to himself as his object?" In like 
manner ws is used with only a hint of its full meaning with 
the prepositions c/s, ir/xSs and iiri {e.g., Thuc. 4, 93, 1, 
irape(rKeud^cro cuj is fJ^XV^)* a^d with dXrjdQsy irrjTijfKas (Sophl 
EL, 1452). This hint is sometimes so obscure that by the 
grammarians <hs in these instances is said ahundare, 

559. (OS c^, as in V. 533. 

SCxaiov must be the substantive. Some commentators 
take Kanbv as the subst., but it is difficult to see what sense 
there would be in e/(r«r/)d|aro Kanbv, For dUaiov as a subst. 
of. Aesch. Ag. 812, diKaluv Civ iTpa^dfirjv irdXiv Upidfiovy Iph. 
Aul. 810, TO^jfibv fdv ouv diKcuop ifik X^yeiv xp^^^i Hel. 920, r.b fiey 
dlKaiov Tov irarphs dia<pd€p€h, and perhaps Heracleidae, 368, 
ovx AWo dLicaiov elirdjy. There is a double oxymoron here, 
between cu and KUKdv, and again between kukSv and dljcaiop. . 

/ Cf. Tennyson's "And faith unfaithful kept him falsely ) 

' true." 

560. See critical notes. K the reading in the text be the 
right one, the simplest explanation of SCKaios ^v is the best — 
for all his righteousnessy lit. althotigh he is righteous. Markland 
explained dUaios &v by licet rmreatur [t'elix esse], and so 
Wecklein. But even u this gave the best sense, which it 
does not, it would be difficult to establish this prose use 
of diKaios for tragedy. At Med. 724, Hipp. 1081, and 
perhaps Ale. 1147, SUaios &v is best taken as "as I am (you 
are) bound, as is my (your) duty." This is also the use of 
dlKaios at Supp}. 186, iyCj 5kot6s elfi* Aipriye'iadaL rdde. At 
Heracl. 776, {ov ykp ifif 7* dper^ 8iKai6s elfj^ eKireaeh fieXdOpcav) 
5f>cai65 elfu means "(nor) is it ri^ht that I should." So also 
at V. 142, dlKatoi iafiev, " it is right that we should." Hermann 
joins rd wphs OeQv to SUaios &v, imagining a reference to the 
judgement of the court of the Areopagus. 

561. X€£ir€i. Cf. on v. 2. 

562. (jtCav, a stronger variety of fibv-qv. The use of the 
perf. would seem to imply that Electra was still unmarried ; 
but cf. below, v. 915. We must therefore suppose that 
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irapBivoi is here used generally (see L. and S. ) as a synonym 
for Ovydrrip. At Or. 23, Eur. enumerates three daughters 
of Agamemnon, adding the Homeric Xpvffdd^fMs (1 145). 
563. XcStos, news, 

566. For the oxymoron cf. on v. 144; x^P^^ retains its 
adverbial force. Helen is the kuk^ ywifi, 

567. Notice the position of the 5^, cf. on v. 42 : here the gen. 
is equivalent to an adj. The words rod dav6vTOi irarpds would 
bear the meaning, **my dead father,'' as well as that of '' tJie 
dead father." 

568. KoiSafioO Kal iravraxov. Another oxymoron. This 
is an answer to the''Apy€i. in I.'s question; the meaning of 
the riddle is **he has no settled abode, for he wanders *nere 
and there and everywhere * over the earth." The only part 
of Orestes*s answer that Iphigeneia listens to is the tffri, 
"he lives." 

569. Though tfvcip ot is used by way of generalizing, the 
reference is only to the one dream related in the prologue. 
It will be found worth while to go over the stichomuthia that 
ends here and divide it into paragraphs, or groups of lines, 
according to subjects. The groups consist mainly of six 
lines each. 

573 f . See Critical Notes. If 8t' be kept it must, of course, 
stand for dre (in a causal sense: see L. and S. s.v. § c), as 
the I of ^t is never elided (not even in Homer, where a 
causal 6t^ stands for 5 re). If the reading proposed in the Cri- 
tical Notes be adopted the sense will be **In the general con- 
fusion suffering is all that is left to man. However that may 
be (5' ovv)f he (Agamemnon's son) is undone — being foolish 
enough to put trust in a seer." {fji6vov may have been a mar- 
ginal interpretation of ^v.) The plural /xdyTecaf refers more 
vaguely than the singular would have done to Phoebus : cf . 
below V. 711. The plural in this way supplies somewhat in 
Greek the want of an indefinite article, if there had been 
one in Greek we should have had far fewer instances of 
**pluralis pro singulari." 

Kdchly (after Fix?) sees in these words a reference to the 
Sicilian Expedition, the disasters of which were in a measure 
due, or at all events thought to be due, to the extreme super- 
stition of the luckless Nicias [and the fruitless prophecies of 
success, cf. Thuc. viii. 1]. He quotes from the Helena, which 
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may well have been first performed about the same time as 
this play, (v. 744 f.) &\\d toi rd pcdprecap eUreTdov cis <paO\* iffrl xai 

Sk»\tv MS SkuikM, a common phrase in the mouth of a speaker 
who does not wish to be explicit (cf. e.g, Troad. 630, El. 289). 
So Med. 104, ijyyeiXas oC iJTYyeCKas, So our **you shall see, 
what you shall see." 

TOi<riif ci8do^v. Ethic dative; cf. Soph. Phil. 1030, vOv oitK^i* 
tlfil Kcd T^Swrf)^ vfiiy vdXai. 

576. ri 8*. For the ellipsis cf. above on v. 533. 

578 f. ds...Tiv' ^icojLcv \6yov...irn'Movau k.t.X. = **I have 
thought of a plan by which I can further your interests and 
my own at once." For X670S, plan, cf. Hel. 1056. 

a<irfi»Sov(ra after I^KOfiep. The 1st plural is used so constantly 
for the 1st singular in Greek that the two numbers can be 
used indiiferently in the same sentence: cf.Tro. 904, uts oi diKcUujs, 
ijv OdiMWy Bavoiiicda, Other instances occur at Her. Fur. 858, 
1206, Ion 1250, Hipp. 244, and below v. 620 f., /ce£/Ac^a - ^iJowro. 
For the whole phrase cf. Soph. El. 251 f. 

580. T^ 8* c(>. Just as an article and an adjective can be 
used with some common substantive understood, so an article 
and an adverb can be used with the infinitive (or participle) 
of some common verb understood, e.g.,rb ducouoj' [trpayfM], t6 
€v [vpd<r<r€iy, fxeiv], tA vvv [Bpto], 

584 flF. Euripides here goes out of his way to avoid present- 
ing to his audience such an astonishing spectacle as a woman 
who could write : but he also adroitly makes use of the 
digression, so that Iphigeneia may thereby suggest to Orestes 
at the moment when he first learns that her hand is to kill 
him, the possibility of feeling forrivenness, and even pity for 
her. In such a frame of mind he would the more readily 
grant her request. In the Hippolytus (w. 856 flF.) the poet 
is obliged to make Phaedra able to write. Euripides was pro- 
bably the first to introduce writing as an incident in a play 
(also in the Iph. in Aul., and in the Sthenoboea). An art or 
science must nave become very familiar in common life before 
it can safely be introduced in a drama. For instance, the tele- 
phone does not seem yet to have reached the stage, though it 
might be very useful there. All this shows the backward 
state of women's education as compared with men's, in Greece. 
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^vioL, subst. used as an adjective. See L. and S. s.v. 
(where, however, this passage is quoted twice over, and the 
first tune in a misleading way. <l>ovia is predicative to 

587. <n^. See G. § 79, n. 3, and § 144, 2. 

590. ir^|jt+«€. Cf. on v. 171. 

TivC, not any (that would be oiJScj'f), but one. 

591 f. oi{Ti...KaC for oih-€..,r€ {neque...€t) is very uncommon. 

592. oto>Oa, not know personally but know ofy as at Thuc. 
i. 4 (where &v is gen. by assimilation) and w. 517 and 812. 

Xoi)s K&Tc^ O^Xa>. If these words are right they must mean, 
**and those whom I wish (you to know)." Cf. Heracl. 791, <f>6^of 
ydip etfjLOi ^Coffiv ots eydjOiXa: also below, v. 1072. The /cat empha- 
sizes the sentence generally. N.B. xo^s Jio* x®^- i* is wrong 
to turn the mark of crasis into the rough breathing. 

593 o-cGOifTi Kal <r^. The Kal emphasizes the <r6 : in effect 
** Why should not you, of all the Greek victims who have 
come or who will come, be precisely the one to escape by 
doing me this service?" 

|jkur0bv o^K aUrxp^v {i.e,, Ka\6y) is a secondary predicate to 
aumjptap (G. 166, n. 2). 

594. ^Kari, literally for the sake of, with a view to (carrying 
the letter). To say " To get your safety in order to carry a 
letter," is here as good as saying, "to get your safety in return 
Jot carrying a letter." 

598. pdpos, perhaps with a reference to Iphigeneia's Koixpwv 
in V. 594. 

599 f. & vaiKrroX&v #c.r.X. This is rather difficult. Monk 
will have it that vav<TTo\(ov is intrans., and rds (rvfupSpas an 
ace. of the goal. It is better to take it, with most interpreters, 
as purely metaphorical. " I am the one who is responsible 
for this disastrous venture ; he has joined me " (still the same 
metaphor — all the more appropriate in describing an actuid 
voyage) ** out of pity for my troubles." 

601. kt\ at the price of. 

X^iv T{06<r6ai, to he earning {your) graMtvde (by taking the 
lett^, with the result expressed in the latter half of the line,. 
t.c, his own rescue). 
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603. dXX' &s 7cWo-0a>. Wecklein says that it is only in this 
phrase (which occurs again at Tro. 721 and Hec. 888) that 
t&s (in the sense of o0twj) occurs. But cf. Electr. 155, Cbs ff^ 
rbv aSXiov^ vdrep, iyCi) KaraKXaiofiai, and Bacch. 1068, S>s kXwp* 
6p€iov 6 ^^pos x^po^^ &y(av. This Homeric use is rare'in tragedy, 
but others, which are quite as rare, are admitted. In the 
latter passage the mss. have a;s, but it spoils the con- 
struction. 

605. i XPlil'^* ^^- Suppl. 440, kuI raOd' 6 xpt>^^^ \afnrp6s 
i(r6\ 6 /AT) 0^\(ap (Tty^f also the quotation from Euripides at 
Ar. Pol. 5, 9, p. 1310a., ids 6 xpH^^ (mss. els 6 xpH^^)> Dind. 
Frag. Eur. 883. 

606. For Sorts where we should expect cf ns or ace. c. inf., 
cf . Phoen. 509, dpavdpia ydp^ rb irXiop 6(Ttis dvoKiaas roiSkaffaop 
i\a^€ : Soph. Fr. 322 is an instance of the transitional stage 
of this idiom, 6<ttis d^ TdXfiy irpbs rb Seipbp (pxeraiy 6p0'^ fJt^v ij 
y\Cj(r<r* iffrhf, d<r^X7)s 5' b povs : Fr. 326 has an exact paa^ullel 
to the present passage : so too S 81, ^iXrcpop Ss (peijyufp vpo^^ 
KaKbp, ilk d\(f-o. Cf. also below, v. 1064. \ 

610. 6p0»s (^CXos. So Androm. 376, <f>i\u)p ytbp oidh (dioitt 
cUtlpcs 0i\<H 6pd(iis iri<f>VKa(r\ dWb, Koipk xpij/wira : Soph. Ant. 911, 
ijfovs fjuep (px^h T^^^ ^LXois 5* bpOios <pl\7i. \ 

611 fif. Cf. onv. 474f. 

613. irX-fiv 8o"' o6x opwcrd vtv. No doubt in pronouncing 
these words the actor would look at Orestes. i 

irX-flv 8<ra (more commonly, irXV Sjop, also vX^p Kadbaop) is I 
commoner in prose than in poetry. 1 

615. Tts here expresses not exactly indejtniteness but inex- 
plkabilUy ; this is the foundation of its intensive use; see 
L. and S. s. v. A. 8. 

616. ToOS* is neuter = toO Oapclp, 

618. irfHxrTpoiHiv, invocatioriy prayer ^ is here in the sense 
of service applied to the sacrifices which were also acts of 
worship. 

619. dfn^ €v8aCiiova. This neuter plural accusative (the 
sing, would have been a little more regular) stands in I 
apposition to the whole of the preceding sentence, not in 
apposition to irpwrrpoinfip : cf. Here. Fur. 57, toiovtop ivdpd- 
TTOKTUf ^ dvffirpa^laj ^s fnffTrod^ Arris Kal fUtrus eUpovs kixoL, Tiuxoi, 
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^/Xwv iXeyxop Ayf/cvSiffrarov, For a similar instance of a 
neuter (nom.) in apposition to a sentence, cf. Eur. 'Supp. 
eifxf/uxlav ((nrevaas d^r' €i>^ov\las 6 drjra (so Porson for 5iJ 7e) 
iroXXoi>5 &\e(r€ (TTpanjXdTas. For the plur. cf . below, v. 650. 

620. els &vd7KTiv K€C]ic6'. Kcifmi is equivalent to the perf. 
pass, of riOrjfu. Cf. Or. 1330, dvdyKris 5"c& fiVyoi' Ko^^oTa/xev. 

621. eflXvs (not ^iJXcia), so Med. 1084 ; Bacch. 829, 836 ; 
Hec. 659. 

624. da-Xv ots, a more definite rurl. 

626. Diodorus, xx. 14, describes a Carthaginian bronze 
statue (of Baal-Moloch) into the arms of which children 
were placed so as vlvTeiv ets ri xd<rfia vXijpes irv/xSs, and opines 
that Euripides got this detail from an account of this statue. 

€tpwir69 is explained in Hesych. by ffKorcipds. This would 
look as if he derived it from eipdn (cf. evpdkis) and not from 
ei^pt^, but irXan^ is also given in Hesych. as an explanation. 

627. Orestes's only remaining near relative (Electra) was 
the person to whom this important duty would naturally 
fall. Wecklein quotes Tibull. 1, 3, 5. 

629. fUiKpdv with the gen. is rare; cf. v. 712, ws Trpo(j-djTa6* 
EXXd5os. 
630 f. For o* |jt^v...AXXd, see L. and S. s. v. &\\d, II., 4. 
631. &v depends on x^P^^' The fate of the victim's body 
made it impossible to perform all the customary ceremonies. 
^ His ashes could not be placed in an urn and placed in a 
' grave. Cf. ^ 250-257, O 791-799. 

632 ff. KdoTffcov, &ialtf, (JkcXCo-irqs &vO. ydvos. Cf. <a 67, KcUeo 

'* 5* 6^ t' €<r07}Ti OeQv Kal dXeiipaTi iroXXy Kal /u^Xtri y\vKep<ft and 

Rhes. 960, ^vfnrvpC!j(rai fivpluv vivKwv x^ibiiv, rd^s here, 

t- like irvpd at v. 635, can only be applied by a stretch of its 

je meaning to the x^M^ mentioned in v. 626. 

633. Karavpia-ia. Great difficulty has been felt about this 

word, from the fact that oil when poured on to a fire does 

jj not quench it, but makes it burn up the brighter. But we 

^j may well understand by ffQfia here the smouldering ashes 

left when the fire had done burning. These would be 

quenched when oil was poured on them. Some funny ex- 

' planations have been suggested : one is that the object of 

^ the oil was to m^^e the fire bum so fiercely that it might 

^ go out the sooner, and that that is what is here meant by 
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quench, Kochly, reading KaraKX^ffia^ explains that Iphigeneia 
promises to *'pour a great deal of oil over his body " (after 
the slaughter) "so that it may bum more quickly and more 
thoroughly," {**damU er um so schneUer und vollstdndiger 
i^erbrenne "). 

634. The happy music of this line reminds us of several 
other felicitously worded passages in Euripides where, as 
in rich veins of poetry, the bee is preserved to us, somewhat 
as its fellow was in the amber. Cf. Hipp. w. 73-78, and 
the end of the beautiful choric ode in that play beginning 
at V. 525 ; also the fine €V(fi86s to the irdpoSoi of the Bacchae. 
The bee was to the Greeks the type of the poet, as being 
the creature that drew most delight from nature, as honey 
{rrji &if0€fiovpyov ardyfia irafiApah A*^'» Aesch. Pers. 612) 
was to them the type of all delight. No doubt the beauty 
of the word itself, and its adaptability for making compound 
words had something to do with this. 

636. {k Ocas &vaicT<$p«»v. Cf . on v. 66. 

637 ff. After oCow there is a pause, in which the guards again 
take 0. and P. into custody, and Iphigeneia moves to the 
temple-door. Then she turns to repeat the suggestion made 
indirectly at w. 584-587, and to give what earnest she could 
of her kindlv feeling, by reputing the command first given 
at V. 468 to tne guards who had now finished their work in the 
temple (v. 470) and come out. Vv. 639-642 are spoken more 
as a soliloquy. The ftdrroi points the contrast between the 
xdfKs (v. 631) and the dreadful duty she had to perform. 

'|iov, emphatic. This gen. is the same as that which 
expresses with dKo6<a and dvod^xofmi the person who is the 
source of what is heard or accepted. 

XaB^Cv is here used as our take is in the phrase "take 
it iU." 



K0MM02, w. 643-656. (See above, p. 134.) 

As to the dramatic significance of this short K^/iftos see the 
Introduction, pp. xxvi. and xxviii. The singers of strophe 
a' and hemidiorion a' address themselves to Orestes, those of 
strophe fi' and hemichorion /8' to Pylades. 
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The metre is dochmiac, G. § 302. Vv. 646 and 649 have 

an anacmsis, G. § 285, 4, w | .^ ^ ^ — | ; so, too, w. 

651 and 652, — | — w. — | . In v. 647 peaHa is a 

trisyllable. V. 654 consists of a dochmiac with an added 
cretic, >^ >^ >^ >^ -^ \ -^ — || — w — |. The regular rhythm 
of V. 656 makes an effective conclusion, coming as it does 
after a verse in which many long syllables are resolved 

646. (jkcXdt&cvov, lit. art object of care to. A similar attribu' 
tion of personal feeling to a lifeless object may be noticed 
when an arrow is said to seek its victim. Gf. HeL 196, 
*IX^ icaratrica^di' wvpl fJuiXovaav dcuifi, 

atfUiKTats, cf. V. 443, dp6(F0P aifmrripdif, 

'ydf...&XXflL See the note on v. 64. Here, as at v. 118, 
the two clauses are complete (save for the €(rTi which has to 
be supplied in the first), only the ydp clause comes first, 
which IS unusual. 

647 f. o-cP<S|jkcOa has here an ace. and a gen. like those 
which are usual with fMKapl^w. So ^ifXtS at Iph. Aul. 1407, 
and AyafuUf Rhes. 244. 

650. dtijXa. Cf. on v. 616. Here too it is best to take 
d^Xa as in apposition to the previous sentence, though it 
is possible that iffH should be supplied. 

651. iro|jkiraC Almost equivalent to vdaToi, only a more 
dignified expression. Cf. ^ 290, 6^pa rdxt^ra irofnrrii Kal 
ydffToio ri^rff, 

655 f. S(Sv|&a |U|Mvc. Cf. IT 435, SixOdSe fua kpadlrj fikfjuwe, 
and the construction that follows (Ij with a subj.) is also 
Homeric (see the following verses in the Homeric passage). 



THIRD EPEISODION— w. 658-1088. 

The subject of the preceding short K6p.fws, the comparison 
•of the fatoi c^ the two friends, forms a fit introduction to 
the first scene of this act (w. 658-724), a conversation 
between Orestes and Pylades, in which the latter is only 
with difficulty prevailed upon to relinquish his purpose of 



dying with hit fnend. 
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At v. 725 Iphigeneia returns from the temple with the 
tablet, and the second scene of the act begins (w. 724-1088). 
Here we are gradually led up to the recognition, which is 
finally effected at v. 827. Iphigeneia then breaks out into 
song, first in conversation with Orestes and then in a long 
monody, w. 869-899. The rest of the scene is occupied first 
(w. 902-978) with renewed questionings on the part of 
Iphigeneia and explanations given bv Orestes, and then 
(vv. .979-1088) with the developement of the plan of escape. 

With the exception of the exclamation at v. 798 f., the 
short comments at w. 900 f. and 987 f., and the answer at 
1075-1077 to Iphigeneia's appeal, the choms are qniet during 
the whole of the act. All the interest is concentrated on 
the stage. These four short speeches of the chorus occur, 
roughly speaking, every 100 lines, and the two middle ones 
seem to have been inserted by the poet merely for the sake 
of giving the chorus something to say. 

658. ^|ioC. G. 186, n. 2. 

659. ov X^YCiv ^wra. This was due to the nature of the 
question. Markland surely soes too far in his amusing 
comment. *' Pueriliter, ut alibi Orestes, qui erat Argivus, 
id est, paullo minus quam Lacedaemonius ; ut et Menelaus, 
et Iphigeneia. Nihil tale in Pylade Phocensi observabis. 
Euripides vero non magis erat futrdywos quam fuadKoKcap.*' 
The question does not amount to much more than ** I wonder 
whether it struck you as it did me." 

663. 'AxiXX^ T* tfvofia. It will be remembered that at 
V. 537 the name AchiUeu^ was not mentioned by Iphigeneia. 
She called him irais GertSos t^s Niyp^Soj. There is no con- 
tradiction here. 6voiia^(a in Homer often means **give him 
his proper «<yfe or title" i.e., his patronymic {K 68, iraTpdBew 
€K yeveijs infoiia^iav AvSpa iKa<TTov), In the case of Achilleus 
it is his mother who ^ves him distinction, and '*son of the 
Nereid Thetis " is said to be his 6vofM, 

664. 'Aya^avov*. If in the course of this scene Orestes 
had spoken of Agamemnon as his father, or if (later) Electra 
had been mentioned by name, the chorus would have made 
prematurely the discovery who Orestes was. 

665. Y^^os. G. 160, 1. 

668. d irpd<ro-ot. This line is virtually a reported oon> 
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ditional sentence. Instead of "sAe said tliat if it went well with 
Argos it went {weU) with her too^^ we have *' behaving as 
though (w$) if it went" etc. irpd(r(roi is optative because the 
principal verbs {^ffiire and e^efidpdavep) are formally past 
verbs, though in reality they refer to the present, **she would 
not be sending the letter or getting information out of us." 

670. The narrative ydp (old English to wit, French en 
effet) explains that the fact mentioned is the tv of the last' 
sentence. 

Toi is the natural particle for a proverb or a truism, and so 
implies that a thing is self-evident. 

671. &v liri<rTp<$<^if| Tts ^v. 4TriaTp4<f>ofmi means visit, and 
more often pay attention to, cina-Tp(a^duj and €irL(TTp(t)<f>dofjxUy 

. visit, €Tri(TTpo<l>os at a 177 (eircl Kal kcipos €irl<TTpo<t>os ^v dvOpdiruv) 
is best taken passively, visited by. At Hel. 440 (^ Kardayel 
"EXKrjv iretpvKihs, olffiv oifK €TriaTpo(f>ai) iirL(TTpo(f>al, visits, stands for 
the right of visiting (this land): visit and not regard (as L. and 
S.), or interest (as Wecklein), is probably the meaning of 
€vi<TTpo(pjfi here, though the further question remains whether 
it means a visit paid (by them, antecedent to &v) to some 
one else, or a visit paid by some one else to them. We must, 
I think, following the analogy of the passage above quoted 
from the Odyssey, rather than of that from the Helena, take 
the latter view — ^literally, "all to whom travellers have come, " 
** all," i.e., *' who have not lived out of the world." Anyhow 
&v does not refer to ^aaCK^tav. ^v, the only past tense of el/u 
(I am) has to stand alike for the English used to be, and was, 
and sometimes, as here, for has been. So tcrav (the only past 
tense of the other el/u) at a 176 (eVei iroXXol t(rav &v4p€s ^jUrepov 
6(3) stands for have come. 

672. SifjXOov, i.e., in my mind. For a somewhat similar 
use of \6yos see above, v. 578. TheTe it was a plan that was 
to be proposed, here a thought or argument that is to be 
expressed. 

673. Pylades's words, SifjXOov trtpov X^^ov, suggest to 
Orestes that his friend, following some indication given by 
Iphigeneia's conversation, has been thinking out some other 
explanation of her character and situation, nj talking about 
it, he says, "his friend's ideas will become clearer." So 
Plato, Phaedrus, p. 238, B. Xex^^v 6k f) p ) XexOkv irainm (ro^e<r- 

M 
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Tcpov. Cf. also Plato, Lysis. 218, E. and Protagoras, 348, O. 
This verse is in general a plea for or justification of the Socratic 
method of "dialectic." At v. 1030 below, another motive is 
urged for making such a communication. 

676. SciXCav koI Kdia)v KCKTifoofMu. In Greek a blameworthy 
or praiseworthy characteristic is said to be acquired when it 
is meant that the blame or the praise is acquired. So we say 
a man gets a character when we mean that he gets the reputa- 
tion for having such a character, and so the word character 
gets a secondary meaning of reputaiiony though it ori^ally 
meant nature, Cf. Soph. Ant., t^ bvaak^euiv ciJ(7c)SdO<r e/rr?;- 
aufirjVy and on the other hand Hel. 1151, d^povcs 6<roi. rds dperdi 
ToiXifjufi ktcutOc. 

678. iroXXoC is the predicate. 

679. The separation of the (re from the word that governs 
it emphasizes the irpodo^fs, and heightens the contrast between 
it and ceaQadai., Cf. Ion 293, koX irQs ^pos <t* &p icx^v otcav 
kyy€¥% and 614, Kq.T* 1j rrpodoifs <n5 /a* is ddfutpra <r^v ^Xlxijy. 

680. kifi, on the occasion ofy i.e., taking advantage q/'(to lay 
my plots). 

voo-ovo-i. Cf. above, v. 536. 

682. Porson says ytk^^av is future, Wecklein and Kochly 
sav it is present. If it is present it must be a historic present 
(ci. on V. 2 and Tro. 962, f)i» 6 ^.h ^iq. ya/tct): but then (tyKKripov 
is the most emphatic word in the line, and it will be found 
that it loses some of its emphasis if yafiQv be taken as a 
historic present, because this makes ya/xuhf more prominent. 
It need not be thought that Porson (as Weil seems to have 
done in translating yafi<5u devant &pou8€r) lost sight of tjhe 
fact, told by v. 915, that Pylades had already married 
EUectra. yafieta can mean " / am the husband q/*," and the 
future may thus mean, ** / shall be the husband of." Pylades 
will be suspected, he says, of having thought that, because he 
would be the husband of Orestes's sister, who would be his 
ImresSy it would be worth while to make away with him. 

686. A iaummary of the two reasons which he has urged in 
his speech — the latter at far the greater length. 

687. c^k^i&a ^vct, hush I 

The chief emphasis, as Kochly says, is on r&f&d, the 
next on M, **}dy own woes I must bear/' This line hints 
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at what is expressed fully in the next, i.e., ''yours I can help 
bearing, and I vxiU," 
688. With ^6v supply 4>kp€ip from the preceding line. 

690. ravr' is predicate, "it i« both" i.e., both Xvnrpbv and 
diropeldiaToy, 

691. rh els fy.* might be either adverbial or the subject of 
^«, i.e., either "cw far as I am coMemed," or **my con- 
dition," 

692. irpdo-oovO' & irpd<r<rca. For the form of the expression, 
cf. V. 575. The diflference between frpdaaetu and irda-xeiv in 
such a phrase as this is that, with the former, there is the 
notion of the agency of the person in question. So we s^y 
ironically " he has managed to get into trouble again." 

693. voo-oOvT*. Of. above, v. 680. The two adjectives in 
the next line correspond to the two in this, each to each. 

695. iTdoOcCs is in construction subordinated to Krrfadfievos. 
Cf. on w. 14 and 824, Eur. Phoen. 77, and Xen. An. 1, 1, 7, 
*0 Kvpos vToXapihv Toifs tp^&YOVTas cruXX^^as aTpdrevfia ivoXidpKeL 
"M-iXryrov. 

696. fjv &<»k6 <roi ScCf&apr' Ix^tv. Monk (on v. 682 above) 
thinks it may be inferrea from these words that only the 
betrothal, not the marriage, had taken place. But even 
leaving v. 915 out of the question, it is very doubtful whether 
idwKalx^iv could mean anything except **I have given into 
your possession," 

697. For the anacolouthon (cf. Eur. Frag. 583, Adte, irdXat 
di/i <r' k^epurrijffai 04X(av, (TxoX-fi iH Aireipye), and for the re - ovdi, 
see Critical Notes. 

tfvo|&a here, as at v. 663, means the name of his father's 
house, his family name, not that Pylades will call one of his 
children Orestes. To a Greek, as to a Roman, the idea that 
there would be no members of his family left after his death 
was peculiarly distressing, for there would be no one, he 
thought, to bring offerings of food and drink to his shade at 
the family hearth, or at his tomb. Cf. on vv. 159 £f. 

701. «•€. €Trt(7inJxr« occasionally follows the analogy of 
/ceXel^o; in taking an ace. of the person commanded. On the 
other hand, KeXeOu sometimes takes a dative. 

702. 'HifJLpov. They were not to come to the Taurians* land 
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to bury him really, but were to make him a cenotaph in 
Argos, where the offerings referred to on v. 697 were to be 
brought. 

703. Cf. above, v. 173 f. 

705. &|i4l Pa^6v. Cf. on v. 6. 

aTvicrOcIs <|kSvcp. Cf. on v. 632. 

707. K^8i) Kal 8^|u>vs irarp^ is a hendiadys: the house to 
tnhich you are allied by marriage, which is tke horise of my 
father. We use the words relation and conneocion in the con- 
crete as well as in the abstract sense. 

709. orwv- Kal orwv-. The close connexion which Pylades 
had craved at w. 684 and 686, Orestes here acknowledges in 
a way, by a similar conjunction of words beginning with <rvv. 

710. Cf. V. 687. In effect, "you have borne many of my 
troubles for me, this last one you must not." 

711. The same bitter reflections on Phoebus that we have 
heard from Orestes before at vv. 77 ff. and 570 ff. , here further 
expanded. 

712. T^vt]v O^pcvos. See L. and S. s.v., B. iii. 4, setting 
M*i cunning to vxyrk. 

For the genitive, cf. v. 629. 

714. ircurOcls Xi^Yois, cf. v. 574. Here the gen. {atrrov) has 
to be supplied from the y. 

718. This beautiful saying of Pylades must not be spoilt by 
taking ^Xiirovd^ in the sense of "while you can see me": it 
has the same meaning as the fuller ^X^Treiv tpdos or ffXtoy. To 
a Greek, light was synonymous with life, and in Homer <tk6tos 
always means death : cf. the common phrase rbv 8^ (TK&ros 6<r(re 

721. iq X£av 8v<nrpci|Ca, G. 141 n. 3. It is only with a ver- 
bal noun (the name of an action or state) that Kiav can be thus 
joined. Cf. Aesch. P. V. 123, did. tV X^»' <pi\&nfTa fiporuv. 

122. 8i8ov(ra peraPoXds. Cf. the similarly formed phrase 
Tix^v^ 6ifi€Pos in v. 712. 

6rav TvxTi is the equivalent of our 07t occasion, Cf . El. 1 169, 
vifiei roL SlKav Beds, Srav ri^xv • 

724. These words of Orestes give point to Pylades's en- 
couraging reflections in w. 721 and 722. O. takes Iphigeneia's 
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return to be the signal for his death, when really she has in 
her hands the letter which is to be the means of their recog- 
nition, and so of the rescue of them all. 

725. On Iphigeneia's return from the temple she (or rather 
the poet) gets rid of the guard (who had come out when she 
went in, at the end of the 2nd act) on the same pretext as had 
been used before at v. 470 f . 

727. iroXvOiipoi. Cf. Pollux iv. 18, and x. 57, 'Upddoros filv 
\4yei deXriov hlirTvxoVy 6i de 'AttikoI ypafifiaretov SWvpov, Kal 
0ijpas ras XT^/xas AxP*- ^^^i ^^^* TrnJxas Kal TpLirTvxov koI itoKv- 
TTTvxov, <hs elirew ypafifmreldiov dlOvpov ^ Tf^irrirxov ^ Kal ir\€U)vu)p 
TTTvx^V' Euripides, then, has here slightly varied the usual 
term. A bfKros consisted of tablets {irivaKei) tied round with 
a string, of which the knot was sealed. iroKidvpoi. must, as 
Aristotle says (see Critical Notes), be a poetical exaggeration. 
The letter was not long enough to cover many sides. It is 
natural that Iphigeneia, who could not write, should appear 
impressed with the outward form of the letter. 

For the gen. 8A.tov, cf . on v. 96. 

728. kirX Toto-Se. L. and S. ixl B. I. e. 

730. ir^crQ. irivTeiv is a regular expression for any sudden 
revolution of fortune or feelings, not exclusively, though 
generally, used of a change to danger or distress. Cf . below, 
v. 1072. Cf. our "he feU asleep," " he fell to thinking." 

731. airovoorrfj<ras x.®ov<$s. Cf. Hel. 474, AaKedalfwvos yrjs 
devpo voffr/jcracr^ Atto. The gen. of place whence was naturally 
rare with poar^w^ but there is no reason to think that it could 
not have been put with it, especially when it was compounded 
with dir6. Pylades -^as safe as soon as he got aioay jfrom the 
Taurians' land. The dangers of the voyage were nothing in 
comparison to the danger which threatened him there. 

732 f. It is perhaps a little more polite to express these 
doubts of Pylades's good faith to Orestes than to him himself. 

irap' oi^v, irapd in the phrases irapk ttoXi^, xapk juKpdv, irapi' 
dXiyov derives its force from the notion of comparison: by the 
side of becomes as good as, 

734. Sf^ra. Orestes, recurring to Iphigeneia's words at the 
end of V. 728, shows a little heat in his answer. 

735. 8pKov t6r<o. In prose 6pKov diddvai would mean to 
administer an oath (for which i^dpxeiv is used at v. 743) ; here 
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it is only a circumlocution for hiofirna, Cf. the similar phrases 
at vv. 712 and 722. 

As Weil remarks, if v. 736 be suppressed, we get from v. 
734 to V. 752 two passages of nine lines each, the first of which 
(between Iphigeneia and Orestes) contains the preliminaries 
to the oaths, and the latter (between Iphigeneia and Pylades) 
the oaths. 

737. To^ a^To^ X($Yovs refers, generally, to the character 
and validity of the oath, not to the subject, or even the 
deities invoked. **Will you give him ob good an oath back 
again?" 

738. As Wecklein says, this verse (which occurs also at 
Med. 748) is introduced here only to preserve the form of the 
stichomuthia. 

739. \ii\ 0av<5vTa. Cf. L. and S. s.v. /at? B, 5 c. 

740. SCKOiov ctiras. With a shade of irony, as Wecklein 
says: ** / can*t object to tJiat." 

741. wyxap^fretui. It is doubtful whether the "etc.^^ 
ought to stana m the second line of L. and S.'s article on this 
word. (Pistol may well ask, " and are etceteras nothing ? " 
They are dangerous — especially to be avoided in answers to 
examination papers. ) 

742. vabs Q'k6u^o9. A pictorial specification of a part for 
the whole, occurring again at v. 1345, and six other times in 
Buripides. Iphigeneia, in effect, says that she will herself 
find Pylades a sMp to go in. She does not know till v. 1050 
that they had a ship waiting for them. 

743. ^|iw is spoken to Pylades, <ri> 5' to Iphigeneia. 

747. tomtCS' is governed by the iirL in iirSfMyvs. 

748. riftAs tx». Cf . V. 776. Used like the Lat. Jionoa of a 
rank which entails certain duties. 

750. cl &8iKoCi)s. Compare §§ 223 and 224 of the grammar. 

751. rC tk a^. For a similar ellipsis, cf. w. 534, 544, and 
576. 

753. \6y>v. Cf. above, vv. 578 and 672. 

754. A polite conversational common-place. 

755. ^oUpcTAv 8^. For similar phrases, cf. w. 712, 722, 
and 735. 
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ijv Ti vavs irdO^.^^0 we say, "if anything should happen 
to the king," eufl^^istically for ''in case the king should 
die." 

756. xfn\uArav is used collectively for all that is on board 
except ^e human beings. 

It should be remembered in translating that the sing. /cXjJSou' 
is generally used collectively for the sea-waves (plur.). 

758. fitjKlr'. Cf. above, on v. 739. 

759. ot<rO' 8 8pAo-« ; Cf. Hec. 998, oM' ovv A Xe^at (rd re 
Kal xaurlv 64\(a; ol<r$^ 6; "what do you think?" is a phrase of the 

^same kind as €l<rUf ot for fvioi, and just as when e&lv oX became 
a stereotyped phrase its original construction was lost sight of, 
and it was ungrammatically modified to kcrlv ot, and k<Tr)M iv 
oh, so ol<rd' 6 becomes stereotyped and can be governed by, or 
be the subject of, a verb, as in CyclSdSl , olcrO^ oip & Spdaeis ; 
the common olaS* ovv d dpaaov, and (as subj.) below v. 120.*)^ 
6l(r0a vdv A /iot yev^ffOta. In the present instance the phrase can 
be literally translated — ** do you know the thing which 1 am 
going to do?" but in some instances it cannot. The use of the 
conversational English, **what-you-may-call," is somewhat 
analogous. The Akovc bv iraprfjKBofuv in v. 753 is a similar con- 
struction, though the Uxovc 6v never became fossilized like the 
oiad^ 8. The oI<r^' Sre at Hec. 112 is a similar phrase : cf. below 
on V. 852. 

iroXXd -yAp iroXXfiv icvp€i. A proverbial expression (which, 
for its form, may be contrasted with Hec. 690, and the &\\a 
5' €^ &\\(av Kvpei below at v. 865) corresponding to our " It's 
as weU to have two strings to your bow," i.e., the more 
attempts you make, or the more means you have, the more 
ends you will achieve. 

761. &va77€tXai. Cf. G. 265. It is not often that we find 
cases of this infin. where, as here, the infin. has a subject 
which is neither the subject nor the object of the principal 
verb, except in the phrase irap^etv iavr^ tlvl ipooravy Twr^iv 
k.tSK. Here, too, the subj. of the inf. is the personal dat. 
that goes with the principal verb. 

avayyctXai, like our report, generally implies that the 
messengers had been sent for the purpose of getting the news; 
here, of course, it has not that meaning. 

762. Iv a<r<f>aXct. Cf. above, on v. 494. 
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763. Of. on V. 727. Iphigeneia agaii^^aks about a piece 
of writing f like one to whom it is a mJ^R-y (cf. the story in 
Sidgwick's First Greek Writer of the Libyan slave who hid 
the letter under the stone that it might not tell of his theft). 
Weil quotes the riddle (from Athenaeus, x. p. 450 E.), "Earc 
^iVis ^iJXeta ^p^iff) (T(^^ov<T^ vTrb /coXirois | a«)r^s * tvra. 5' Acfxava ^oijv 
tarrifft, y^ytavbv \Kal 5tA TrbvTiov oldfia Kal rjTrelpov 5id irdtri/s ] ofs 

765. Whether the words were on the actual tablets, or in 
*' fw'i/lfma'LP 54\tois <f>p€vG>Vy^' it is much the same thing. Here, 
doubtless, Iphii^eneia gives Pylades the tablet. The contents 
(being as unable to read as to write) she repeats from 
memory. 

766. T«v <r«v, neuter (cf. below, v. 780), your inter esta, your 
aims: **your object will be gained and / shall not be in 
danger of failing to keep my oath." 

767. <Hijittiv6 8' <^. (Cf. olcr^' 6, Hkovg 6p above, vv. 759 and 
753) indica autem eum cui. In the next line the construction 
is varied. The former construction specifies the object more 
distinctly. 

768. icXvovrd <rov is, as Wecklein says, equivalent to verbis 
tuiSf in your namCi from you, 

771. Tots 4K6t. The dative is used to describe the person 
in relation to whom or in the belief of whom a statement is true. 
The rjfiw in v. 690 is a similar dative. Cf. Plato, Laws, 661, 
tA dya06. rois dyaOois 6pr(as dyaOdy rots S4 KaKois KaKd : Soph. 
Phil. 1030, vvv oi)K^T^ elfil Kal T^Ovrjx' ^juuy irdKai : Soph. Frag. 
68, &ir(WTa yap tol ry ipo^ovfiivifj \f/o<p€2. This use of the dative 
comes in properly at G., § 184, under 3. ^ 

772. -liKct irAXiv. Cf. the French revenir, un revenant for 
one who has come back from the dead. 

773. 1\Z\ Cf. on v. 494. 

776. (cvo<^vov$ Tifiids ^«. Cf. V. 748. 

777. irov. It is best to take this not in a local sense (cf. 
the metaphor at v. 781, i^i^rjv ydp fiXXoo-e), though generally, 
when not used locally, irov has a gen. (e.g., <f>p€vQvy Soph. El. 
390, TiJXVSy Soph. Trach. 375) depending on it and specifying 
its meaning. Cf. below, v. 1046. 

T){>fi(;j«Oa. G. 103 n., and above, on v. 21. For the ter- 
mination, cf. G. 113 n. 3. 
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779. At the word *Mfi^\ the letter ends, beginning again 
in V. 782. m 

a^Ois Sis kX^v. 8is here stands for a second time. For a 
like tautological use of au^ts, cf. Soph. Aj. 858, wavijaTarov S^ 
KoHiroT au^ts iiffTepov, and A 27, ^arepov avrts, 

780. kv Tots Ifiots. Cf. above, on v. 766. For iv used of 
things on which one ia engaged cf . the phrase iv <f>CKo<ro<l>lq. clvai, 
Plato, Phaedo, 89, A., ol iv rots irpdyfmcriv, Thuc. 3, 28. 

781. oiS^v. Not "it is nothing," but "for no reason," 
adverbially, like the ri in the preceding line. 

782 f. rdx' o^v /c.t.X., i.c., "Possibly he will not believe 
this story, and will ask you questions ; then yon must tell 
him further," &c. The X^7' oUpck' introduces the rest of the 
letter. 

784. Hv. fKa<l>ov, which is the antecedent to this relative, 
is put early in the sentence in order to make it the emphatic 
word. This emphasis prevents it from seeming that /x' is the 
antecedent to the f|v. 

785. 8oK«v. Cf. on v. 8. 

788. ^SCois, i.e., easily kept. 

789. KdXXurra, i.e., ijfup, 

<rx^<r«, intransitive. "I will (not) check myself , refiain,^* 
so our **hold," for **stop," 

790. Instead of saying, "I will not refrain from discharge 
ing," she says, "I will not refrain, but I loill discharge." 
Wecklein compares Soph. 0. T. 717, o^ bUirxov ij/jjipai rpeU 
xal PLV..Jppi\f/€v K.T.X. For the change of number in the verb 
cf. above on v. 679. 

791. &iro8C8a)u.i. The diro- in this compound denotes the 
discharge of a duty — " to give what is due^ to give to the right 
person." So diroXafi^dveiv, "to get one's due." 

793. StaiTTvxAs, used just as at v. 727 {not, as Wecklein, 
the unfolding of the letter). ' 

794. oif \6yof,s. This whole sentence is a variety of the 
favourite Greek contrast between $py(fi and X67V, the X67oi$, 
in this case, having a literal as well as a metaphorical mean- 
ing, for what Orestes put aside were literally written words. 
The **ipyifi," i.e., the substantial form in which he proposed 
to take his pleasure, is expressed in w. 796 and 797 : els rip- 
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\f/iv elfii corresponds to ijdoy^v alfxiffffouai, and ac ir€pi^aKd)v 
^paX^ovL to oif \6yoLs. For the simple TOrm of the contrast cf. 
El. 893, iiKUj yd,p oit 'SAyouriVt d\X' ipyws KTav(i>v MyuyBov, 

795 f . ^KireirXtryiiivos 8)uos. To strengthen a participle which 
denotes opposition (G. 277, 6, and n. 1, 6.), a SfUiK is often put 
with the verb to which the participle is subordinate. As the 
phrase grew, this 6ii(as often got attached to the paHicvple, 
and sometimes even preceded it. Cf. Hec. 668, xal OiHiaKowr' 
6fi(as iroW^p vpbvoiav elxev ei5(rx^/*ws ire<rcu', Aesch. S. c. Theb., 
ireidov ywai^lv, Kaiirep ov arkpycav 6fjuas, Plato, Phaedo, 91, oOi 
hv alffddvujficu 6fi(jK Koi ev vdaxoJ^ras (tl ddiKCiv iretptafievovSf 
To&rovs K.T.X. It thus comes to have the same force as Kalvep. 
It is even possible that Kaiirep originally belonged, not to the 
participle, but to the principal verb. 

ircpipaXt&v. Notice the variation of the construction when 
the verb recurs at v. 799. This use of the verb for embrace is 
poetical. 

&ir£(rr(p Bpax^ovi. So, at the beginning of Lycidas, * * And, 
with forced fingers rude," and above, on v. 130, irdda irapdhiov. 
By a similar transference of the attribute we say, *'a cowardly 
blow" for a blow evidently struck by a cowardly man. Cf., 
too. Paradise Lost, iii. 644, *'And held | Before his decent 
steps a silver wand." 

799. dOCicrois irlirXois. Her robe of office. 

802. SoKOvo-'. Historic present, like boKwv at v. 785, though 
there is no past verb, as there was there, to fix the time. 
Here it is the sense which demands that it should be so taken. 
** Though you have been thinking" "Though you think you 
never will," would be quite out of place here. 

804. 8', why! 

|LcvT^. This hyperbolical expression must be compared 
with such phrases as, " The whole town was full of it " (of an 
event that everybody was talking about), '* His name was in 
everybody's mouth." So Aratus Phaen. 2 f., ficorai bk Aibs 
ircurai fiky dyviai^ Traurai d* &pdp(ji)Tr(av dyopcU, fiearal Si ddXaffffd 
Kal Xi/jjiycs' wdifTij di Aibs Kexjp^fJLeOa trdpres. The sense here, 
however, is not that everybody in Argos knew and talked 
of Orestes, but that he was (to use an Americanism) very 
mtich there, i.e., decidedly there, with the collateral notion 
that Orestes occupied a large place, as we say, in the minds of 
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the people ; that no one oould go to Argoe Without seeing 
him or hearing him talked of. By a similar metaphorical use 
of words which seem to express a physical fact, we say, "he 
is the biggest person in the place.*' 

806. &XX* % as Monk says, introduces an eager and impatient 
question : "do you meanF" 

809. irarp<pQ»v 4k S6yMv tl irw6dvov. ti here is a co^ate 
accusative (literally, 8ome piece of infoi'mation), and the iK 
ddfuap takes the place of the ordinary gen, objecti (L. and S. 
s. V. TTwd. 3). So we can say, " to ask for some news from 
?iome." With ttvpO. in the sense of learn news, iK with the 
gen. often replaces the gen. objecti : at Iph. Aul. 890, we have 
ir60€v {<p^s el&vcu) xemxrfijh'os ; This explanation seems better 
than "Ask about something from (i.e., in) our home." 

810. By these words Iphigeneia implies that her questions 
might themselves convey some information, and hint to 
Orestes the shape his replies should take. 

811. t.e., "The facts I shall mention first, I did not get at 
first hand ; Electra told them me." In v. 822 on the other 
hand (5') he begins to tell, "A elSov a{rr6i." 

AkoiP 'HX^KTpas, "from Electra's report," literally "by 
hearing from Electra." d«coi)a; takes (especially in poetry) a 

fen. of the person who is the source of the news, and here 
luripides has extended this construction to the noun dKoi). 

812. ot<rOa. Cf. on v. 592. olda can be used for " / reTnem- 
ber,'^ and it ought, perhaps, always to be translated so when 
it has a person as its object. Of. Med. 215, ol8a yhp iro\\oi>s 
ppoTwy K.T.X, Cf. Hipp. 1315, 5p' ol(rda varpbs rpeis dpds ^x^ 

813. The same Ipis was spoken of at v. 196. 

^vIk\ Of. Tro. 70 AG., oi5/c oUd' v^pKrOeiadif ue xal faojJy 
ifjuo<n\ n02. oI5, ^vk' Atas eDuce KaadvdfKtv ^li^ 

815. Kd|i.irTfi8. A metaphor from the race-course ; in the 
original use Ztttow is understood ; here the verb is practically 
intransitive. 

^ 816. Cf . on V. 192 £f. cIk^ and |iCTd<nxuriv are in apposi- 
tion (we should say, "the picture o/the sun, etc."), governed 
b^ v^a<T\ thouffh it is just possible to supply ola$a directly 
with it, as must be done in vv. 818 and 820. 
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818. Both Inride and bridegroom went through the ceremony 
of bathing themselves in the waters of the most sacred spring 
of their town (cf. on v. 399) on the morning of their wedding. 
Iphigeneia was to be married away from her home, bnt her 
mother took care to provide her with water hom a sacred Argive 
spring for the wedding bath. Thuc. ii. 15, speaking of the 
spring Enneakronnos (earlier called Kallirrhoe), says ical vvv 
fri &,xb rov dpxt^^ov xpo re yafwcQr Kal is SWa twv Upuv wofd^irai 
Tifi iidaTi xpW^^' Cf* Also Phoen. 344, iyut d' oihc <roi ri'pos 
6j^\J/a 0(iis p6fUfjLw iv ydfUHi, un rpiiret lunipL futKOLpl^' dpvfihcua 
S**l<rfaiP^ iKTjSei^Ofi \ovTpwp6pov xXioas ("without the wedding 
pomp of fetching the water for the bath *'), 

819. If the reading be correct, this line means: "There 
was no snch perfect satisfaction in the marriage as to make 
me forget all the preliminary details," implying that, on the 
contrary, the bitterness of the so-called wedding had im- 
printed them on her memory. At v. 361 she begins her 
reminiscences of her day of misety by otfiu KaKiop ydp tQ>v tot' 
ovK d/unifunfta, A scholion in L thus explains dtpe^ero' touto, 
rb fiii ilMvai (referring to the ol5a at the beginning of the line. 
Strictly the scholiast ought to have written r^ ti^ oi'x etUvai. 
Cf. G. 283, 7, oifK etpytL ae fir} ov tovto iroieiv). 

820. ri Y^;.--8ovou; ri ydp is used by way of varjring the 
connecting link by which Orestes introduced his separate 
questions. Previonsly it had been a simple re or ical, ** Yes, 
and how you gave f"* 

l&ippl o^ goes with 4>if€L¥ not with doCtra. 

821. This line explains why the lock of hair was sent. As 
her body was to be burnt on Artemis's altar the tomb which 
her mother would erect at Argos in her honour would be a 
cenotaph. The lock was to be laid in it. Cf. Statius, Theb. 
ix. 900, where Parthonopaea, feeling her wound to be mortal, 
has a lock of her hair cut off to send to her mother Atalaota, 
saying — "Attnc ioio capies pro corpore crinem, comere quern 
/itistra me dedignante solebaa" Cf. Aesch. Sept. 49. 

823. The word X^tx**!^ gains emphasis by being made to 
separate two words which naturally would stand together. It 
is in apposition with the A of the previous line. 

824 f . The ordinary form of the story was, that Oenomans 
was killed when he was thrown out of his overturned chariot 
in the race (see Classical Dictionary). These words must 
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mean that Pelops killed Oenomaus with the lance. Here we 
have another instance of one participle being subordinated to 
another. TrdWcav is subordinated to Kravtbv. "Which he 
bore when he killed Oenomaus and won Hippodameia." Cf. 
on V. 696. 

827. 0^8^ dXXo. Cf. Med. 465, & irayKdjcKTre, toOto ydp <r' 
elTreiv ^x^- The first time Iphigeneia applied these words (cD 
<f>i\TaT^) to Orestes (v. 815) she had not yet lost all doubt ; 
now she is sure she is right in using them. 

828. TTiXiKovS*. Iphigeneia had left Orestes a mere baby ; 
vv. 231-233 and 834 f. prove that he was present to her mind 
still as the baby she had left him. Now she must recognize 
him in the grown man before her. 

As to the metre of Iphigeneia's part, from v. 829 to v. 899, 
all, with a few exceptions, is in dochmiacs. The exceptions 
are vv. 836 (trimeter iambic), 845 (trimeter iambic, with the 
rhythm of two dochmiacs), and the following : 

Vv. 864, 865, and 867, of which the measure is trochaic, the 
scheme is — 

864. wo- "w C'>«' "w C'v-' "w C'>^ >-^, 
865 and 867. -' ^ -' - -' ^ -'. 

They mark the calming down of the excitement expressed 
by the preceding dochmiacs. On the other hand, the metre 
of vv. 869 and 870 is working itself back again into the 
excited, jerky dochmiacs, by the help of several extra long 
syllables (G. 286, 2). The scheme is 

869. ^ ' — (a dochmiac) — i — i — (equal in time 

to a dochmiac) — ^ — (cretic). 

870. — >^ — I — (equal in time to a dochmiac) — « — « w w 
(also equal in time to a dochmiac) >-/>-' ^ - — ' (a resolveji cretic). 

If these two lines are put one over another, their resem- 
blance and character will be seen better. 



875 is dactylic in metre with an anacrusis of two short 
syllables. 

WW j — ■' w w I — •' w w I — (not far in rhythm and time 
from a dochmiac). 
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883 is dactylic and trochaic (logaoedic) with anacrusis 

886 and 887 the same, only with a preponderance of dactyls 

888 and 889 dactylic, without anacrusis, and containing two 
spondees, or better, containing four extra long syllables 

893 is dactylic and trochaic with an anacrusis of one short 
syllable 

%«• j ^— >^ >— ' j y^, 

894 and 895 dactylic with anacrusis 

896 and 897 the same, with resemblance to dochmiacs 



829. irarpCSos, adj. See L. and S. 

Iphi^eneia's excitement is expressed by the change to 
dochmiacs (G. 302). ** Orestes speaks throughout in iambics 
only; but at this one moment " (at v. 832) ** his overpowered 
feelings are expressed in a senarian of short syllables, Monk. 
Iphigeneia, on the other hand, only occasionally speaks an 
iambic line before the resumption of the regular dialogue 
at V. 901. 

831. &% 8o{d|erai, historic present, like the uk doKci in v. 8. 

832. 8AKpv* &8AKpva. Cf. on v. 144. Wecklein quotes Hel. 
664, ifid, 5i d&Kpva x'^PI^^om ir\4ov ^et x^f^"^^^ ^ Xi5ira$. So at 
Soph. El. 1231, yeyrjBds tpwct, ddKpvov dfifAdrtav 6.iro, 

KarA belongs (both times) to the vori^ci in the next line. 
Tmesis in tragedy is commoner in lyric than in iambic parts, 
and is generally limited to the insertion of small and insignifi- 
cant words (especially 64) between the preposition and the 
verb. The preposition is never, as sometimes happens in 
Homer, put after its verb. 

834. r6v, Cf. on v. 151. The antecedent to the rdu is the 
<r* in v. 828. 

vcap^s is a poetical word, and is generally used of a tenderer 
age than v4os. 
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836. Kptfo-o-ov ^ \6yoiv%v. All commentators appear to 
interpret this a8=**more than I can express (in words)." 
Kpeiaaov being taken as a stronger fiaXKov, and ipdvcu supplied 
with 'XSyoiffiv, It seems to me that there is a reference to the 
same contrast that we have seen above at v. 794 ff. Her 
happiness, Iphigeneia says, has a solid foundation {oi X^ots, 
dXXA KpeTffffop ^ \&yois, i.6., (pycp). There may even be a side 
reference to the letter — the words, on the due deliveiy of 
which she had before founded all her hopes. 

838 f. vp6ir(a is stronger than ir^: the latter is beyond, the 
former, literally, /ar/ro77i, i.e.,/a?' beyond. 

843 f. irp^ alOlpa &|JiirTd|&€vo$. Wecklein says this is a 
favourite expression of Euripides. Cf. Med. 440, alOepla d* 
dv4wTa, Hence Aristophanes, when parodying Euripides's 
monodies in the Frogs (1352), has dLvivrwr* els aldipa, 

845. EvicXonrls ixrrla. Of. Iph. Aul. 152, iirl KvKXiSnrtap leU 
Bv/jufKas, ib. 265, MuKiJvay tAj KvK\w7rLas, El. 1157, els otKovs 
KvK\<Iyir€id t* oipdvia Telx^a. Cf. E. Curtius, Peloponnesus, ii. 
p. 403 (German edition), where there is a description of the 
remains of the ** Cyclopean" walls of Mycenae. 

Io-tCo, most likely here t?ie public altar, the hearth of the 
state. The a of iarla is not elided before the interjection it6. 

847. x^^^ ^^ l^s, x^P*'^ ^X^ rpo^s. A kind of hen- 
diadys, the meaning of which is explamed by the following 
line. ** I thank thee that thou hast supported the life of the 
saviour of our house." 

849. <^dos. Cf. * 538, al di (tiJXcu) TreTaaOeiffcu rev^av <pdos. 
Soph. Ant. 600, itrxdras inrkp l>l^as b rirdTo <pdos ip OlbiTOv 

66fJLOlS» 

850 f . 7lv€i |Uv. Weil takes Y^j^et as a dat. of the indirect 
object : **nou3 somnes heureux pour notre race {que nous per- 
pitu,ons).** Biit this takes no proper account of the contrast 
between the yhei fiiv and the els d^ <rvfuf>opds, which is weak- 
ened unless we take 7^i'6( to be the equivalent in construction 
to els (Tvfi^opds, i.e., **in the matter of race." "It is indeed a 
blessing to belong to the ruling house of such a famous city, but 
our lives, yours and mine, have been full of misery." Besides, 
WeiPs interpretation puts a very strained meaningone^ruxo^A^^' 

The use of the singular pCos makes it appear as if they had 
been, in a way, united in their misfortunes. 
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852. ot8*, again in the sense of reTnemher (cf. on v. 812). 
For an 6Lb{a\ followed bv a relative sentence after a slight 
pause, cf. Or. 1184, oT5, ffv fOpcxf/ep *Epfu6tnjv fi-firnp ^M^ 
similarly after IJKovaa in v. 813. Cf. also Hec. 112, where 
the construction is the same, but there is no pause ; in Eng- 
lish we should put in ** the time" as an antecedent to the 
when, 

855. nupc&v, historic present, like SokQv in v. 785. 

857. Kkia-Cav X^Krpcov. XUrptav is gen. of definition (cf. on 
V. 96), KKLfflav X^KTpwp is equal to Xexos, so Xiicrpcav cjJyds, Here. 
Fur. 798, Kolra Xexewj', Hipp. 154. 

858. 8($Xiov. This adjective has a feminine form only 
twice in Euripides (Orestes 1009 and Medea 412). Cf. below, 
on V. 1202. 

&'y<$l&av is not augmented. 5t(c) as in v. 852. 

860. SdKpva Kal y6oi, sounds of ill omen at a sacrifice, much 
more at a wedding. Ci. v. 371. 

861. x^viBcs might have been used at a wedding, but these 
were of a different sort. 

862. <J|JWD5a. Cf. Arist. Eq. 696, ffo-^v AxctXats, iyeXaaa 
\l/o\oKOfiirLaus — aorist, used in conversation, where we use the 

E resent, of an action or an emotion done or felt the moment 
efore. Cf. above, on v. 350. 

863. &ird,ropa, i.e., "I had no real father, he was no father 
to me. " Cf . Soph. El. 1 1 54, fi'/irrip dfx'/iTwp. 

865. Monk compares Hec. 690, irepa 5' d<p' h-ipcov /ca/cA 
Kah'Qv Kvpeiy t.e., " no one can tell what evils may not result 
in any case." Cf. v. 191, ii6xOos 5' €k fj^xBttw ^traei, 

(867.) See Critical Notes. 

866. cl airc&Xccras. G. 222. 

868. iiA^ r<$X}uis. T6\fms is the gen. which follows an ex- 
clamation (G. 173, 3), for ^eXea is equivalent to an exclamation 
of grief. Cf. Ar. Ach. 1210, rdXas iyCj tyj^ iv fidxv ^vfi^oXip 
fiapeias. It marks the sphere within which a statement is true, 
or a word can be applied. Her slaughter of her brother would 
have been a T6X^a as dreadful as her father's slaughter of her. 
Cf . 862. She uses Orestes's words on purpose. 

870. impa 8' 6XC70V. Cf . above on v. 732. 

871 f. &'n'4<|)vy6s 6X€6pov...8aixO€£s. The connexion of the 
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participle with the verb iiriipvyes is very irregular; or rather, 
though grammatically connected with it, in sense it cannot be 
taken with it at all. It is in fact an anacolouthon, partly 
concealed by the prominence of the epithet di'6(r(oi', of which 
it is an explanation. It is as if the sentence had begun, 
** You were near dying a shocking death," instead of, ** You 
escaped by but a little a shocking death." 

873. iir' a^ots. A very rare use of the plural of airds in 
the sense in which the plural of odros is so frequent, e.g., in 
the phrases ix d^ To^<av, iirl To&rois. 

The tCs is not often found separating the article from its 
noun, as it does here. Cf. v. 926, ij 5' alrla Hs; 

All these irregularities in the language are in consonance 
with Iphigeneia's excited state of mind. 

875. cipO)Uva. Here the participle is, as often in questions, 
the most important verb in the sentence. This is indicated 
by its position. 

880 f. iirl...<ircXA«rom. For the tmesis, cf. on v. 832. 

^iircXdJciv is best here taken in the intransitive and not (as 
L. and S.) in the transitive sense. Iphigeneia is not still con« 
templating the possibility of being herself her brother's mur- 
derer: that is a possibility she has already dismissed with 
expressions of horror in .w 868-872. 

For irplv in this sense cf. v. 102. 

885. fbiir^, here used much in the same sense as rirvXos at 
V. 307, where see note. 

886. &pa, consecutive, in that case, if so. 

888. &v^otis is the adj. 

<^vXa KaV 8i^8ov$ ml^av. This accusative of the ground 
traversed with intransitive verbs of motion is better classed 
under the head of the cognate accusative (G. 159) than under that 
of the a^icusative of extent. This accusative is mostly confined 
to poetry, though irXetv tV OaXaa-a-av is found in prose. 

889. |Ji^. Instead of the if which, corresponding to the 
v&repov in v. 884, would naturally introduce this alternative, 
we have fi-fiv. It is generally understood as intensif^ring the 
contrast, as implying, i.e., that the second alternative is worse 
than the first, and the whole clause is regarded as an exclama- 
tion — '*BtU only to think of going,** etc. The flip/ (which does 
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763. Cf. on V. 727. Iphigeneia again^^aks about a piece 
of writing^ like one to whom it is a mjipfc-y (cf. the story in 
Sidgwick's First Greek Writer of the Libyan slave who hid 
the letter under the stone that it might not tell of his theft). 
Weil quotes the riddle (from Athenaeus, x. p. 450 E.), "Etrrt 
^iVts difiXeia ^p^<pr] trifj^ova* vTrb /cd\7rots|ai)r^$* 6vTa 5' A^ojua ^oip/ 
tcrria'i y€y(i)v6v\Kal did, t6vtiov oldfia Kal Tjrelpov 5id ird(T7js\o:s 
iO^Xei dtujTiap. 

765. Whether the words were on the actual tablets, or in 
*' yoffifjufuriv d4\Tois <t>p€vG>v" it is much the same thing. Here, 
doubtless, Iphi(<eneia gives Pylades the tablet. The contents 
(being as unable to read as to write) she repeats from 
memory. 

766. T«v <r«v, neuter (cf. below, v. 780), your interests^ your 
aims: *^your object will be gained and / shall not be in 
danger of failing to keep my oath." 

767. a^\uiiv€ 8' ^. (Cf. ola-d' 6, Akovc 6p above, w. 759 and 
753) indica autem eum cui. In the next line the construction 
is varied. The former construction specifies the object more 
distinctly. 

768. tcXvovrd <rov is, as Wecklein says, equivalent to verbis 
tuiSf in your namCt from you, 

771. rots ^Kct. The dative is used to describe the person 
in relation to whom or in the belief of whom a statement is true. 
The ^twf in V. 690 is a similar dative. Cf. Plato, Laws, 661, 
t4 dyadd rots dyadois 6vT(as dyaOd, toTs 64 Kaxoh /caicd : Soph. 
Phil. 1030, pvp ojJ/c^t' elfil Kal t^Optix* vpuy toKou : Soph. Frag. 
58, dirapra yap roi ti} (po^ovfjuivtfi rf/wpel. This use of the dative 
comes in properly at G., § 184, under 3. ^ 

772. i^Kti irdXiv. Cf. the French revenirj un revenarU for 
one who has come back from the dead. 

773. 4|8'. Cf. on v. 494. 

776. {€vo^vows TijfcAs ^«. Cf. v. 748. 

777. 'irov. It is best to take this not in & local sense (cf. 
the metaphor at v. 781, i^i^riv ydp AXXcxrc), though generally, 
when not used locally, irou has a gen. (e.g., <f>p€PU)Pf Soph. £1. 
390, n^x^S) Soph. Trach. 375) depending on it and specifying 
its meaning. Cf. below, v. 1046. 

i]ift|;xcOa. G. 103 n., and above, on v. 21. For the ter- 
mination, cf. G. 113 n. 3. 
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779. At the word *^f^(r6', the letter ends, beginning again 
in V. 782. • 

alfOis Sis kX^kov. 8is here stands for a second time. For a 
like tautological use of au^ts, cf. Soph. Aj. 858, Tav^ararov Btj 
koHttot au^ts Harepov, and A 27, Qarepov aurts. 

780. kv Tots i|iois. Cf. above, on v. 766. For h used of 
things on which one is engaged cf . the phrase iv ^tXo(ro0/g elvat, 
Plato, Phaedo, 89, A., ol iv rots irpdyfrncriv, Thuc. 3, 28. 

781. 0*86^. Not "it is nothing," but "for no reason," 
adverbially, like the tL in the preceding line. 

782 f. rdx' o^v k.t.X., i.«., ** Possibly he will not believe 
this story, and will ask you questions ; then you must tell 
him further," &c. The X^7' oOvck^ introduces the rest of the 
letter. 

784. Hv. fKa4>ov, which is the antecedent to this relative, 
is put early in the sentence in order to make it the emphatic 
word. This emphasis prevents it from seeming that /*' is the 
antecedent to the ijv, 

785. Soicwv. Cf. on v. 8. 

788. f^^SCois, i.e., easily kept. 

789. KdXXuTTtt, i.e.y rjfuy, 

frxfi^o^* intransitive. "I will (not) check myself, re/rainy*' 
so our " AoW," for ''atop.'' 

790. Instead of saying, "Iwill not refrain from discharg- 
ing," she says, "I will not refrain, hut I will discharge." 
Wecklein compares Soph. O. T. 717, o^ 8U<txov ijfjJfxii rpeU 
Kol yiv...ipp(-i^ev K.T.X. For the change of number in the verb 
cf . above on v. 679. 

791. &iro8£8a)iu. The dwo- in this compound denotes the 
discharge of a duty — " to give what is cZwe, to give to the right 
person." So diroXafi^dvciv, "to get one^s due." 

793. 8iaimixAs, used just as at v. 727 {not, as Wecklein, 
the unfolding of the letter). 

794. oi> X^yois. This whole sentence is a variety of the 
favourite Gred^ contrast between ^/ryy and Xbyt^, the \6yois, 
in this case, having a literal as well as a metaphorical mean- 
ing; for what Orestes put aside were literally written words. 
The "^pyy»" i.e., the substantial form in which he proposed 
to take Jiis pleasure, is expressed in w. 796 and 797 : els rkp- 
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\f/iy elfiL corresponds to ijdopiip alpi/i<r<mai, and <re ire/M/3aXu)P 
^paxioyt to oir Xdyois. For the simple n)rm of the contrast cf. 
El. 893, IJKb) yiip o«J Xdyouriv, dXX* ipyois Kravdv Alyurdotf. 

795 f . lKireirXtfy|Uifos 5|i(0s. To strengthen a participle which 
denotes opposition (G. 277, 6, and n. 1, h. ), a ^/uw is often put 
with the verb to which the participle is subordinate. As the 
phrase grew, this d/A(i» often ^ot attached to the participle^ 
and sometimes even preceded it. Cf. Hec. 568, koI Birffa-Kowr* 
dfiitK ToW^v irpbvoiav elxcv cvax'^fuas irecrcty, Aesch. S. c. Theb., 
ireLdov ywai^iv, Kaiirep ov (TTepytav SfAtas, Plato, Phaedo, 91, oti 
Ay al<r6djfU)ficu 6fiuK koL ev Trda^ovTas in dSiKcTv ireipcafievovSf 
T01JT0VS K.T.\, It thus comes to have the same force as Kalirep, 
It is even possible that Kalirep originally belonged, not to the 
participle, but to the principal verb. 

vtpipaK&v. Notice the variation of the construction when 
the verb recurs at v. 799. This use of the verb for embrace is 
poetical. 

iiirCtmf Bpax^vt. So, at the beginning of Lycidas, * ' And, 
with forced fingers rude," and above, on v. 130, irdda irapBkviov, 
By a similar transference of the attribute we say, **a cowardly 
blow" for a blow evidently struck by a cowardly man. Cf., 
too. Paradise Lost, iii. 644, '*And held (Before his decent 
steps a silver wand." 

799. &0£KTOis irlirXoiS. Her robe of office. 

802. 80KOV0**. Historic present, like ioKiop at v. 785, though 
there is no past verb, as there was there, to fix the time. 
Here it is the sense which demands that it should be so taken. 
** Though you have been thinJeing" "Though you think you 
never will," would be quite out of place hwe. 

804. 8\ why/ 

l&cvT^. This hyperbolical expression must be compared 
with such phrases as, " The whole town was full of it " (of an 
event that everybody was talking about), ** His name was in 
everybody's mouth." So Aratus Phaen. 2 f., ficoral Bk At6y 
Tcurcu fikp iyvMi, ircurai d' dp$p(i>Twv dyopcUf fACirral dk OdXoffffa 
Kal \tfAiv€s' irdmxi Bk Aids Kexpffifuda xdin-es. The sense here, 
however, is not that everybody in Argos knew and talked 
of Orestes, but that he was (to use an Americanism) very 
much there, i.e., decidedly there, with the collateral notion 
that Orestes occupied a large place, as we say, in l^e minds of 
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the people; that no one could go to Argos Without seeing 
him or hearing him talked of. By a similar metaphorical use 
of words which seem to express a physical fact, we say, " he 
is the higgest person in the place." 

806. dXX' % as Monk says, introduces an eager and impatient 
question : " do you mean?" 

809. irarpi^cav Ik 8<$|m»v ti irw6dvov. ri here is a cognate 
accusative (literally, some piece of in/ormation)^ and the iK 
ddfjuav takes the place of the ordinary gen, objecti (L. and S. 
s. V. TTwO. 3). So we can say, " to ask for some news from 
home" With irwd. in the sense of learn news, iK with the 
gen. often replaces the gen, objecti : at Iph. Aul. 890, we have 
vddev (</>^s el&voL) weirvfffjbivos ; This explanation seems better 
than ** Ask about something from (i.6., in) our home." 

810. By these words Iphigeneia implies that her questions 
might themselves convey some information, and hint to 
Orestes the shape his replies should take. 

811. t.€., '*The facts I shall mention first, I did not get at 
first hand ; Electra told them me." In v. 822 on the other 
hand (5') he begins to tell, ** & elSov airrds," 

&Kog *HX4KTMis, "from Electra's report," literally "by 
hearing from Electra." dKOJ&u takes (especially in poetry) a 

fen. of tlie person who is the source of the news, and here 
luripides has extended this construction to the noun dicoi^. 

812. ol<r9a, Cf. on v. 592. oI5a can be used for " / remem- 
ber" and it ought, perhaps, always to be translated so when 
it has a person as its object. Cf . Med. 215, olda ykp iroXXoi)s^ 
pporCiP K,T,'K, Cf. Hipp. 1315, 5/)' olffda irarpbs rpeU dp^s l^x^^ 
<rcuf>€Ts, 

813. The same ^pis was spoken of at v. 196. 

^|v(k'. Cf. Tro. 70 A9., o^k olad* v^piffdeiadv ue Kal i^aoiJf 
i/MiLfs; XIOZ. ol5, tjvIk^ Afas eDuce Kaa-dpdpav ^Itf, 

815. Kd|iiirrcis. A metaphor from the race-course ; in the 
original use Itttov^ is understood ; here the verb is practically 
intransitive. 

^ 816. Cf . on V. 192 f£. cIk^ and ixcrdarao'iv are in apposi- 
tion (we should say, **the picture of the sun, etc."), governed 
h^r vtfy/ipaff\ thouffh it is just possible to supply olcia directly 
with it, as must be dwie in vv. 818 and 820. 
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818. Both bride and bridegroom went through the ceremony 
of bathing themselves in the waters of the most sacred spring 
of their town (cf. on v. 399) on the morning of their wedding. 
Iphigeneia was to be married away from her home, bnt her 
mother took care to provide her with water from a sacred Argive 
spring for the wedding bath. Thuc. ii. 15, speaking of the 
spring Enneakronnos (earlier called Kallirrhoe), says xal vCy 
in dwd Tov dpxa^ov irpo re yafUKiav xal is 6XKa tCjv Upuv wofd^erai 
T(p Hdari x/>^^o*. Cf. also Phoen. 344, iyw 5* oih-e <rot wpb^ 
&tf7j\f^a (fnbs v6fUfiov iv ydfJLOiSt ^^ trpiiret fiaripi fiaKafdg.' i,vvfi^voua 
8' *l<rfi7jy6s imjdei^ \ovTpo<p6pov kXioSLs ("without the wedding 
pomp of fetching the water for the bath "). 

819. If the reading be correct, this line means: "There 
was no such perfect satisfaction in the marriage as to make 
me forget all the preliminary details, '^ implying that, on the 
contrary, the bitterness of the so-called wedding had im- 
printed them on her memory. At v. 361 she begins her 
reminiscences of her day of misety by otfioi xaKiap ydip tQv tot' 
oCiK dfuriifioyQ. A scholion in L thus explains d<l>€[k€To' toDto, 
t6 (i^ elhivai (referring to the 6l8a at the beginning of the line. 
Strictly the scholiast ought to have written r6 /i^ o^k clddvcu, 
Cf. G. 283, 7, oirK etpyei <re fiij ov tovto toiclp). 

820. r£ 'ydp;...8ov9ti; ri ydp is used by way of varying the 
connecting link by which Orestes introduced his separate 
questions. Previously it had been a simple re or koL, ** Yes, 
and haw you gave F* 

|iT|Tpl <rj goes with <l>4peiv not with $ov<ra, 

821. This line ex]>lains why the lock of hair was sent. As 
her body was to be burnt on Artemis's altar the tomb which 
her mother would erect at Argos in her honour would be a 
cenotaph. The lock was to be laid in it. Cf. Statins, Theb. 
ix. 900, where Parthvnopaea, feeling her wound to be mortal, 
has a lock of her hair cut off to send to her mother Atalanta, 
saying — ^^hunc toto capies pro corpore crinem, comer e quern 
fintstra me dedignante solebas" Cf. Aesch. Sept. 49. 

823. The word X^txtiv gains emphasis by being made to 
separate two words which naturally would stand together. It 
is m apposition with the A of the previous line. 

824 f . The ordinary form of the story was, that Oenomaus 
was killed when he was thrown out of his overturned chariot 
in the race (see Classical Dictionary). These words must 
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mean that Pelops killed Oenomaus with the lance. Here we 
have another instance of one participle being subordinated to 
another. TroKXtav is subordinated to Kravfhv. " Which he 
bore when he killed Oenomaus and won Hippodameia." Cf. 
on V. 696. 

827. ov8^ &XXo. Cf. Med. 465, tS TrayKdjcurref rodro ydp <r' 
elweiv ^x^- The first time Iphigeneia applied these words (c& 
^IXrar') to Orestes (v. 815) she had not yet lost all doubt ; 
now she is sure she is right in using them. 

828. TT|XiKdv8*. Iphigeneia had left Orestes a mere baby ; 
w. 231-233 and 834 f. prove that he was present to her mind 
still as the baby she had left him. Now she must recognize 
him in the grown man before her. 

As to the metre of Iphigeneia's part, from v. 829 to v. 899, 
all, with a few exceptions, is in dochmiacs. The exceptions 
are vv. 836 (trimeter iambic), 845 (trimeter iambic, with the 
rhythm of two dochmiacs), and the following : 

Vv. 864, 865, and 867, of which the measure is trochaic, the 
scheme is — 
864. C^w www c^ww ^^w. 
865 and 867. -' ^ -' - -' ^ -'. 

They mark the calming down of the excitement expressed 
by the preceding dochmiacs. On the other hand, the metre 
of vv. 869 and 870 is working itself back again into the 
excited, jerky dochmiacs, by the help of several extra long 
syllables (G. 286, 2). The scheme is 

869. • — (a dochmiac) — i — » — (equal in time 

to a dochmiac) — ^ — (cretic). 

870. — w — » — (equal in time to a dochmiac) — • — » w w 
(also equal in time to a dochmiac) w^-* w ^ — - (a resolved cretic). 

If these two lines are put one over another, their resem- 
blance and character will be seen better. 



875 is dactylic in metre with an anacrusis of two short 
syllables. 

^"^ I — •' w w I — ■' w w I — (not far in rhythm and time 
from a doc^hmiac). 
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883 is dactylic and trochaic (logaoedic) with anacrasia 

886 and 887 the same, only with a preponderance of dactyls 

888 and 889 dactylic, without anacrusis, and containing two 
spondees, or better, containing four extra long syllables 

f ^ ^ ■' w w —J I 11 ^ w w ■' w w —J "' . 

893 is dactylic and trochaic with an anacrusis of one short 
syllable 

894 and 895 dactylic with anacrusis 

896 and 897 the same, with resemblance to dochmiacs 



829. irarpiSos, adj. See L. and S. 

Iphigeneia's excitement is expressed by the change to 
dochmiacs (G. 302). '* Orestes speaks throughout in iambics 
only; but at this one moment " (at v. 832) **his overpowered 
feeUngs are expressed in a senarian of shorfc syllables. Monk. 
Iphi^eneia, on the other hand, only occasionally speaks an 
iambic line before the resumption of the regular dialogue 
at V. 901. 

831. is 8o|d|fTai, historic present, like the ws 5o/cet in v. 8. 

832. SdKpv' d8dKpvou Cf. on v. 144. Wecklein quotes Hel. 
654, ^/aA 5^ SdKpva x'°''Pf^vojf ir'Kiov §x€i x^P*tos ^ XiJiras. So at 
Soph. El. 1231, yeyrjdbs iprei ddKpvov dfifidrtov dwo, 

Kard, belongs (both times) to the vori^cL in the next line. 
Tmesis in tragedy is commoner in lyric than in iambic parts, 
and is generculy limited to the insertion of small and insignifi- 
cant words (especially di) between the preposition and the 
verb. The preposition is never, as sometimes happens in 
Homer, put after its verb. 

834. T<Jv. Cf. on v. 151. The antecedent to the t6v is the 
<r* in V. 828. 

vfcu>^s is a poetical word, and is generally used of a tenderer 
age than i^ot. 
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836. Kp^So-fTov ii XdTotoav. All commentators appear to 
interpret this a8=**more than I can express (in words)." 
KpeTffaov being taken as a stronger /xaXXov, and <f>dvai supplied 
with }i&yoi<ruf. It seems to me that there is a reference to the 
same contrast that we have seen above at v. 794 £f. Her 
happiness, Iphigeneia says, has a solid foundation (oi) Xdyois, 
dXXd KpeTffffov ij \6yois, i.e., ipytp). There may even be a side 
reference to the letter — ^the words, on the due delivery of 
which she had before founded all her hopes. 

838 f. irp^<r«» is stronger than ir4pa: the latter is hey(md, the 
former, literally, /ar/rom, i.e.,/a?* beyond. 

843 f. irpbs alOlpa &)iiirrd|i€vos. Wecklein says this is a 
favourite expression of Euripides. Cf. Med. 440, aWepla 5' 
dv^TTa, Hence Aristophanes, when parodying Euripides's 
monodies in the Frogs (1352), has dy^^rrar' els aWipa, 

845. KvKXonrls hrrCa. Cf. Iph. Aul. 152, iirl KvK\<Iyiruv leU 
BvfiiXaSf ib. 265, MvK-fjvas t4$ Ku/cXwirfas, El. 1157, e/$ oficouj 
KvK\(iyir€id t* o^pdvia rdxea. Cf. E. Curtius, Peloponnesus, ii. 
p. 403 (German edition), where there is a description of the 
remains of the ** Cyclopean" walls of Mycenae. 

itrrCo, most likely here the public aUar, the hearth of the 
state. The a of itrrla is not elided before the interjection 16. 

847. X^P^^ ^" l^^> X^^y ^X^ Tpo^s. A kind of hen- 
diadys, the meaning of which is explamed by the following 
line. ** J thank thee that thou hast supported the life of the 
saviour of our house." 

849. <|>Aos. Cf. * 538, al Si (ir^Xai) TeraadeTiTai rev^av <f>dos, 
Soph. Ant. 600, iaxdras inrkp pl^as i Tiraro (pdos iv Olblirov 

d6lJL0lS, 

850 f . 7^vct |iiv. Weil takes yivei as a dat. of the indirect 
object : **nous somnes heureux povr notre race {que nous per- 
p^tuons)." But this takes no proper account of the contrast 
between the 7^1 fxiv and the els S^ <TVfKl>opds, which is weak- 
ened unless we take 7^yei to be the equivalent in construction 
to els (rvfJuf>opdSf i.e., "m t?ie maite.r ofrojce." **It is indeed a 
blessing to belong to the ruling house of such a famous city, but 
our lives, yours and mine, have been full of misery." Besides, 
Weil's interpretation puts a very strained meaningonet^ruxou/tev. 

The use of the singular pCos makes it appear as if they had 
been, in a way, united in their misfortunes. 
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852. otS', again in the sense of remember (cf. on v. 812). 
For an oI5(o), followed by a relative sentence after a slight 
panse, cf. Or. 1184, oT5, Ijv (dpexpep *EpfJu6priP fi'fyrriP ^M* 
similarly after IfKovaa in v. 813. Cf. also Hec. 112, where 
the construction is the same, but there is no pause ; in Eng- 
lish we should put in ** the time" as an antecedent to the 
when. 

855. iropf&v, historic present, like doKuv in v. 785. 

857. KXurCav X^KTp«ov. Xiicrpiav is gen. of definition (cf. on 
V. 96), K\urlay Xiicrptav is equal to Xexos, so Xifcrpajv eduds. Here. 
Fur. 798, Koira Xcxewi', Hipp. 154. 

858. 8(^iov. This adjective has a feminine form only 
twice in Euripides (Orestes 1009 and Medea 412). Cf. below, 
on V. 1202. 

&7^|u&v is not augmented. 5r(c) as in v. 852. 

860. SdKpva Kal 7<$oi, sounds of ill omen at a sacrifice, much 
more at a wedding. Cf. v. 371. 

861. x^P^P<s might have been used at a wedding, but these 
were of a different sort. 

862. cpftwja. Cf. Arist. Eq. 696, ffo-^i/v dirctXats, ^7eXa<ra 
\f/o\oKOfjL7rlais — aorist, used in conversation, where we use the 

E resent, of an action or an emotion done or felt the moment 
efore. Cf. above, on v. 350. 

863. dirdropa, t.6., "I had no real father, he was no father 
to me." Cf. Soph. El. 1154, fi-ffrrfp &fi-ffTU)p. 

865. Monk compares Hec. 690, ^repa 5' d<f>* iripuv /caicA 
KaKQp Kvpei, i.e., "no one can tell what evils may not result 
in any case." Cf. v. 191, uAxOos 5' cV >i6x^w»' ^caei, 

(867.) See Critical Notes. 

866. cl dir(&Xc<ras. 0. 222. 

868. (JicX^ TdX}ias. riX/utj is the gen. which ioUows an ex- 
clamation (G. 173, 3), foTfieXea is equivalent to an exclamation 
of grief. Cf. Ar. Ach. 1210, rdXas iyd) r^s iv ndxo ^v/i^oX^ 
papclas. It marks the sphere within which a statement is true, 
or a word can be applied. Her slaughter of her brother would 
have been a rSXfxa as dreadful as her father's slaughter of her. 
Cf. 862. She uses Orestes's words on purpose. 

870. impa 8' 6\lyov. Cf. above on v. 732. 

871 f. 4ir6|»vy€s ^cOpov...8aiixO€Cs. The connexion of the 
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participle with the verb dvetpvyes is very irregular; or rather, 
though grammatically comiected with it, in sense it cannot be 
taken with it at all. It is in fact an anacolouthon, partly 
concealed by the prominence of the epithet dvdaiovy of which 
it is an explanation. It is as if the sentence had begun, 
** You were near dying a shocking death," instead of, " You 
escaped by but a little a shocking death." 

873. kit* aitrots, A very rare use of the plural of ai5r6s in 
the sense in which the plural of odros is so frequent, e.g., in 
the phrases ix di tojJtwv, ivl to&tois. 

The tCs is not often found separating the article from its 
noun, as it does here. Cf. v. 926, i} d* alrta Hs; 

All these irregularities in the language are in consonance 
with Iphigeneia's excited state of mind. 

S75. e&po}Uva. Here the participle is, as often in questions, 
the most important verb in the sentence. This is indicated 
by its position. 

880 f. iirl...<ircXA«rom. For the tmesis, cf. on v. 832. 

lirMrcXdJctv is best here taken in the intransitive and not (as 
L. and S.) in the transitive sense. Iphigeneia is not still con- 
templating the possibility of being herself her brother's mur- 
derer: that is a possibility she has already dismissed with 
expressions of horror in .vv 868-872. 

For trflv in this sense cf. v. 102. 

885. ^iir$, here used much in the same sense as rirvXos at 
V. 307, where see note. 

886. &pa, consecutive, in that case, if so, 

888. &v^oiis is the adj. 

(^vXa Kal 8t^8ovs crrcC^ttv. This accusative of the ground 
traversed with intransitive verbs of motion is better classed 
under the head of the cognate acctisative (G. 159) than under that 
of the occtLsative of extent. This accusative is mostly confined 
to poetry, though ttXcTv t^p daXafftrav is found in prose. 

889. |*.V» Instead of the ^ which, corresponding to the 
'jr&repov in v. 884, would naturally introduce this alternative, 
we have fi^v. It is generally understood as intensifying the 
contriust, &s implying, i.e. , that the second alternative is worse 
than the first, and the whole clause is regarded as an exclama- 
tion — ^* BtU only to think of going,** etc. The fiiiv (which does 

N 
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liot often stand by itself, without any other conjundiion or 
interrogative word) is certainly adversative here, but I am 
inclinea to think i4i force is, **No: it must he by," said that 
the sentence is simply a statement of ihe almost hopekas con- 
clusion at which Iphigeaeia has arrinned. 

890. rr€iwir6paVf neirter mbst. 

KA.cvOa is not nom. twitli fiaKpd for predicate), but is the 
same sort of 4wc. as li63ous, the verb <jf taction being under- 
stood. 

892. Spaofiots. This word does not necessarily suggest the 
idea of being pursued. 

895. rdXav. To Orestes, Eke the & ^ji/Kka \pvxa in v. 882. 

896. *8oicf|T«v does not depend on irbpop, notwithstanding 
the familiar union of these words in the £ve times repeated 
final verses of a Emipidean tra^dy. 

897. I|ai^<ra$ agrees in gender, not unnaturally^ with the 
ris in v. 895. The three alternatives proposed are a kind of 
parenthetical analysis of this rbs. " Whof be U God 9r man or 
some unforeseen chance," L. and S. is wrong in classing this 
passage with those in which rdpotf i^avAruv means to get to the 
end of a journey, wbpos liere is a way {dw&piMf out of the diffi- 
culty), and i^vijTt) has the meaning of '^succeed in getting^ 
finding" which is common in the simple dv&ruz the i^, as iu 
the following subst. (nXvaiv, denoting that there are difficulties, 
obstacles in the way. Cf. iKcwcov in v. '984. €f. Hipp. 400. 

898. p.6voiv. Brunck, apropos of Ant. 941 (where Anti- 
gone, without reckoning her sister Ismene, calls herself rriv 
paaiidda fxoi^rjy Xo(in^), says, ** Ea «fft magni -dolens vis, \\t 
qui eo obruitur se solum respiciat," and quotes Hbm passage, 
where Iphigeneia apparently foi;gets Electra, as a similar 
instance. h)higeneia is not <juite bo entirely s*'if-regarding 
here. 'She ooes xiot only speak of herself, but of Orestes as 
well. It win not do, with Wecklein,- to explain that JHectra, 
being married, had passed out of her father's bouse ; for it is 
not until v. 915 that Iphigeneia learns the fact. 

900. h Tot<ri BavfMurroto-i is a variety of expression for 
ffcLUfMord, and both it and jj.^u)v iripa are secondary predicates 
to t6S\€) in the next line, davfuurrik elSoy rabe for OavfjucLard 
Lttiv a etfioi'. 

903. x<4>^v ircpiPoXds. Cf. v. 799, ir^pi^aXiljv viir^d>is x^P^* 
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It is a little strange that the elicits should come in the middle 
of the clause t6 . . . Xa/Seo'. 

905. rh icXctvbv 6vo\La rfjs <ro>Tt|p{as. See L. and S. 8.v. 
6yofM iv. T^s ffioTTipias ia a gen. of definition (cf. on v. 96) ; we 
should use an apposition and say, ^'rescue that noble name.^' 
For the use of fJvo/Aa cf. our **a name of- power." 

907. ^i\ 'Kpdvras. G. 283, 4 ; here the part, expresses a 
condition, 

908. Towa is used of what followB, because what follows is 
only another way of putting what had come betoe (vv. 905 f . ). 

Xap<$vTas, seize, 

ij^ovas dXXas Xiirctv. It is true that at t. 904 Pylades had 
called on the brother and sister to ceaae their kmentatiom, 
but he had also implied that the irepi^oXal x«p«»' (v. 903) were 
out of place, and it is to these that he refers here in the words 
7)8ov&.s dWas. ftXXos means /oreegrw to the pointf superfltuma. 

910 f. Toii8€, i.e., rod (rt^feo-^ai rjfias, . 

^v 84 Tis /f.T.X. Cf. Fr. 435, a;&r6s n pvv dpcav, etra Salfwvas 
KoKcL' t4> y^p TTopoOvTi Kal debs trvKKxuii^&i^iy foriuna forte.^ 
adjuvaty audaces fortuna juvctt^ aide-toi et le del t'aidera,. 
Heaven helps those vfho help themselves. For the bearing of 
this motto on the developement of 12iis drama see Introduction^ 
p. xxyf. 

A hi coming, as this does, immedistely a£ber another has no 
adversative force. There is no contrast between ii t&x.V and 
rb deiov, Orestes looks to heaven to send a favourable oppor- 
tunity. 

|idXXov goes with elK&rtas not with adivetp. 

912 f. \6yov...inA4a^ax, irvOiirBai stands in explanatory 
apposition to \6yov. So at v. 960 does rifiSaf to vbfioy in 959, 
and so at v. 1066 do vba-ros ij daifuv to the riJ^i? in v. 1065. 

X^Yov has here the same meaning of plan^ idea, determina- 
tioUf that we have met with at v. 578 and elsewhere. 

914. f^xirovy we should say in life (" What has been Electra's 
lot in life ?^*), an adjectival genitive. 

917. The simplest way to translate this line is to take -jran^ 
as the subject, and it is possible that we ought so to take it, 
although we should have expected an article with it. The 
other way is to take KXijl^eTcu as a more dignified iffti, with the 
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suggestion, i.e., that it is a distinguished person of whom the 
verb is used. Cf. Soph. 0. T. 1452, iv0a KXtf^erai ovfjibs KLdaifxifv 
odros. 

918. * Arpikas Bvyarp69. According to one form of the legend 
of the Atreidae, Atreus had a daughter Anaxibia who married 
Strophios. 

920. Iktcivc. Of. on v. 27, iKatv6/j.rj¥. 

926. dvO' 8tov. 6tov never stands for ^(ftivos (nor Hrqf for 
^Tivt, as seems to have been thought by those who wrote yXQa-ff^ 
oTip vLa-TLs wapS at v. 1064), dp$' &tov was practically a conjunc- 
tion like the Lat. qiiam oh rem. 

927. 0^8^ does not go with icXt^eu^, but with the whole sen- 
tence. ** (I do not like to speak of it), and it is not good for 
you to hear it either." 

928. irp<5s o-€ &iropXlirct. Cf. our phrase "I have no one to 
look tOy" and the Latin respido from which our word respect 
is derived. 

930. vo<rowTas Wjiovs. Cf. v. 680, iirl voaodffL 5t6/wi<rt. 

931. In the word *EptiWM»v, the last two vowels must be 
scanned as one syllable, i.e., the v must be sounded like our 
w. The word is perhaps best taken as a subjective genitive — 
a horror, panic sent by the Furies. 

932. TavT'(a) is a connate accusative to (Mvcii, literally ** yon 
were reported mad with this madness— this was the madness 
we were told you had." 

2pa does not here, as often, expect the answer no, it only 
expresses that Iphi^eneia is impressed with the astounding 
nature of Orestes's visitation. 

KdvOdS', not with ifyyfKdTjs but with fiaveli, "Your madness 
has followed you here then?" 

933. "Yes, that was it, and that is not the first time 
people have seen me its victim." 

934. {yvMKa. G. 200, n. 6 "/ «ee." Iphigeneia now re- 
members what Orestes told her at v. 556. The first mention 
of the det/ta *'^piv(Kjjv only reminds Iphigeneia of the scene on 
the shore : the reticence of Orestes's vague answer in v. 933 
leads her to connect it with the subject of w. 924 f. 

935.^ This verse follows out the metaphor of ijK&irTpow, and 
intensifies the horror of the picture. Any metaphor from the 
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driving of horses would be very familiar to a Greek audience 
from the national interest in chariot races. Cf. on v. 207. 
The bit must be rough {lupalus) and roughly pulled to make the 
horse's mouth bleed, 

lir€|ipaX€tv. ifjL^aketv is the usual word in this connexion 
{i.e., with xa^t^'^^j ^vlas), but this cannot authorize any change 
here. The iir{i) in the compound indicates the persecution of 
the victim by means of the action. 

As to the absence of the ^e, Elmsley himself (see Critical 
Notes) quotes two similar replies in which it is wanting. 
Soph. Trach. 629, &<tt'' iKirXayrivai rotiibv i)5opy Kiap, and 
Alcestis 1084, Cbar' AifSpa rdvde fMjK^d' ^deaBai ^l(fi, 

936. Iir<$p0)jicv(ras ir<$8a. Cf. v. 266. 

939. atSt Whatever aXde refers to — whether to the Wtr^ara 
mentioned in v. 937, or to the events now to be related — it is 
only feminine, because it is assimilated in gender to the predi- 
cate dpx'^- This is the rule with demonstrative and relative 
pronouns when standing as subject to a copulative verb. So in 
Latin ea erat caussa not id erat caussa. Probably the aide 
does refer to the d4(T<f>aTa. It makes better sense : and though 
aide is not so naturally used of something that precedes, 
it is in place here, because the oracles are referred to in vv. 
943 and 976. 

941. With a personal subject, or used absolutely, els x^^P^s 
IXOctv means to come to blows. Here it means to be execiUed. 

943. (4){^c)i.^c. The Ik me&na forth from Argos. 

944. 8£kt|v irafcurx€tv, in the sense sometimes borne by 
5//cas Sovvai of submit to trial, with the dative of the person at 
the suit of whom: vtr^x^ip is the common verb for this sense. 
For the infinitive cf. on v. 977. 

Tats &v«»vv|i0is Ocats. The scholiast on Or. 37 (6vofjuil;^etv s/iip 
aldovfiax ^eAs) says rdis'EpiPvs' o^k dvopA^ovai. 5^, dW eiiprjfuj^d- 
tievoi Oeiii if EiJ/AevfSas KaXovaiv. Another term for them was, 
al Xefival deal. Cf. Soph. 0. C. 128 ff.. As rp^fiofiev \kyeiv\Kal 
TrapapjeL^bpuead^ ddepKTW, \ d<l)(jl}vus, dX67WS rb ras \ etiprfipiov arbpua 
4/>poprl5os I lePTcs. 

945 f. Cf. El. w. 1258 ff., "Earip 5' "Apeibs rts Hx^os, ov 
frpQnop deol ^^opt^ ^irl xl/i^tpoKrip atpxLTOS Tipi, 'A\ipp60iop 5t' ^Krap^ 
ibpLOippwp "Aprjs. In these two passages Euripides appears to be 
at variance with Aeschylus (Eum. 681 ff.), who represents 
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the eonrft of the Areopagus 89 founded, on the occasion of 
Orestesls trial, hy Atkena,. But the story here referred to 
by Earipides (found also at Apollodorus Hi. 14v ^ only 
amounts to this — that previously to the constitnticHi by 
Athena* ci the court of the AzeopagnSy the gods had held a 
trial for murder cm. the same spot. There was no continuity 
between the cottrt of gods and the court of Atherdam jurors*, 
though Euripides here says that Zea% by fixing on the spcrt 
for Us tribunal, was the originator of the custom. In one 
sense then Zeus established the tribunal, but more properly it 
was Athena. 

^ff^^ tribunal as at EL 1263^ &* eAffe^e^rdrri fijtpos ^e^la 
t' iirrly ix ye toO BporoU, 

947 L 0<Bi^ 8' kfSirc. . .otfUlft IS^jgy. For a similar aaaco- 
louthon, cL VY. 695,. 697r ax^ 9^^- 

According to DemoathflBss (xz. § 158) a law of Draeo 
ordered riv iof^ptxpimm €Kpyeir6<u 9irap8<av^ Kpan/ifmi^y ^^ff^t 
oTfopSs. Of. Soph. O. T. 236 ff. where Oed^ras prodauaa the 
murderer of Loros an oudaw^ 

949-900. The following aetidogieal myth was possibly in- 
vented by Euripides. It r& given by Athenaeus x. 49, and 
(with the name of a different king of Athens) by the sehc^ast 
on Ar. E^qu. 95. The institution of which it professes to tell 
tiie origin was the feast of the XApr» which took place on the 
second day of the festival AiUhestieria^ celebrated in ti» menth 
Antfiesterion> (February)^ At this feast there was not the 
usual common mixing-bowl {Kpan/jp) from which the guests 
helped themselves or were he^>ed in ror^Xcu (small half- 
pints), but each of the company had set before him a xoDs 
( = 12 KOTtjiKcu) of unmixed wine; and at the sound oC a trum- 
pet, all set to to drink, and the one who emptied his xo9s 
first won a prize. Apparently they also had each a small 
table to himself. 

949. ot 8* &rxov al8«L Generally fnterpreted, "But tdiose 
who felt shame, compunction, who could not bring themselves 
for very shame to be so harsh ; " but it is possible that Weck- 
lein is right in assi&;ning to alSio here a meanine akin to the 
technical Attic legal meaning of alSkoficu (L. and S. s^v. iii. ), 
i.e.y I am reconciled to. From skame^ through compunction 
and mercy, to reconcUiathn is not a great step. So the words 
would mean, *'but those who became reconciled tome, who 
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ceased to regard me as stained with, bloodguiltmess " (out 
-wiio still, ofwmg t0> the enormity of the crime, could not treat 
the murderer a* one of themselves again >. Still the point 
seems to be that the peculiar manner ef eating- smd drim^ing 
at this fieast arose from the fact that the Athenians did regard 
him as still nnder the stain. So the scholiast in Ar. Eq. 95 
says that Orestes fonnd Paaidion at a public banquet, from 
■vrhicb he was enhamed to exclude him {aldoijfAepos must there 
be used in its usual sense), but thought H d^e^s- that Orestea 
should partake with Hhe rest — wh^oce the device of the 
separate tables, etc. 

The context shows that (Levorp^c^a does not mean that 
all the guests had owe lar^e tables nor that Orestes was the 
only one who had a table to himself (any more than fiovofmxia 
necessarily means a battle in which there is only one ^air of 
combatants— still less one combatant). The famiUanty of 
the audience with all the arrangements of the feast would 
render great precision unnecessary, and even ridiculous. 

(954..) ctxov TJSov^v is subordinate in sense to the participle 
v\r}p<J^avT€s. It is equivalent to feasted (literally took their 
pleftsure). 

(951.) avyi§ need not B^ean idxat no one spoke at the ieasfc» 
only that no one spoke to Oreates. 

K&(b6cYicTdv |Ji*. By this course they contrived that I should 
he sUenJ: as well as separate (not that / should be silent as 
well as they). 

8ir<as introduces the purpose with which all this separation r 
(not only the last expedient mentioned) was contrived. 

956 f.. K^tS^Kow o^ic clS^^oL (niiya <rrcv^ttv icr.X. ** For all 
liiy {inward) groans, I pretended not to Iiave it on my conscience 
{eldevai) that I was my mother* s murderer." 

\ The earZy-Attic form for the 1st person singular impf. 

959. Rdrt. These wxH-ds would be at once applied by the 
audience to their time. 

For the relation between v6fiov and rifiav (in v. 960) ef- 
ubove on v. 912. 

960. xo%><9' Simply holding a xowff (L. and S. wrong, I 
think). 

For this use of n|ulv cf . on r. 64. 
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Vv. 961-967. This passage gives a brief summary of the 
tiial scene in Aeschylns's Eumenides (see Introduction, pp. x. 
and zi.). In this scene (w. 566-753 of the Eumenides) all 
the technicalities of Attic law are fulfilled, so far as they 
would apply to such a trial. The icfipv^ orders silence (v. 566). 
No one not concerned in it is to be present. Hence the ques- 
tion to Apollo at V. 574 f. Athena as elffaywyeiis, ehdyeL 
T^y dLictjv (v. 582). Vv. 585-673 contain the speeches on each 
side— beginning with charges by the accuser and answers by 
Orestes {€iwii)v 5' dicoiJ<ras 6* at v. 964 of our play), after which 
Apollo, as Orestes's advocate, takes the defence into his 
hands. At v. 674 Athena, as 'nyefjLibv, puts the question. As 
each dicast (there were eleven, not twelve, as has been thought 
previously to the appearance of Kirchhoflfs paper mentioned 
below) gives his vote, either the chorus or Apollo says some- 
thing (vv. 711-733). Then, as has been discovered by Kirch- 
hoflF (Monatsber. d. K. Pr. Ak. Berl. 1874, pp. 105-115) from 
a comparison of Pollux viii. 90, Athena takes off her <rT^<papos 
which she had worn as 7jy€fi(Jby, and gives her vote for Orestes 
(v. 735). Then, at 752 as riyefMbv again, she counts the votes 
(see V. 966 of our play) and declares them equal, i.e., six for 
and six against, and pronounces Orestes's acquittal according 
to the principle enunciated at v. 741 — which was, that, as 
president of the court, she would give the accused the benefit 
of the doubt in case the votes should be equal. This decision^ 
and not her previous vote, is what is referred to by the term 
xl/7}<pos *A6rivas, though a misapprehension on this point seems 
to have sprung up early. 

962f. Odrcpov. . .pdOpov, t^ 8' dXXo. roifs. . .\ldovs i<p^ &v iffrcuriv 
5<rot dlKas virexovcri Kal ol 8i(Jjkovt€s, rhv fih CjS/oews {crime), rbv 
Bk dvaidelas {implacability) 6vo/id^ov(n, Pans. i. 28, 5. For 
the technical meaning of dvaidela see L. and S. and the note 
on V. 949 above. 

963. There is a considerable ellipsis here, first of the ante- 
cedent of ffirep, next of the XajSoutra which would agree with 
it, and lastly of the verb ^(Tttj which would have to be supplied 
with it. Still the sense is perfectly clear. 

964. The cltrtGv and the &KoWas cannot refer to ^oT^os 
but to Orestes himself, so that we have here another instance 
of the anacoloiithon which we noticed above at v. 947. 

965. ftapTvpttv. This word seems here used of Apollo 
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rather in his character of advocate than in that of witness, 
though he was both. 

966. 8icppv0|j,i^c <oX4vx|. (^^^vv describes more pictoriallv 
than x«p^ could have done the motion of Athena's arm with 
which she separates the six votes for from the six votes 
against. 

967. viKwv is in sense the principal verb, and it and not 
dirijpa (which is intransitive) governs ireipaHipia as a cognate 
ace. 

vcipaT/jpui "Optime respondet latinae voci pericuH ubi pro 
judicio plonitur." (Matthiae). Our trial bears a still closer 
analogy to the Greek word in its two uses. 

968. l|ovTo xci<r6€t(rai. Again the participle is in sense the 
principal verb. 

SCiqd, the jtidgement. 

Here Euripides departs from the Aeschylean account in order 
to provide a reason for Orestes's journey to the Taurians' land. 
(Ci. Introd. pp. xi. and xxi.) 

969. ^|ff)<f>ov. As above at v. 945. 

&pCauvr\ The middle is used in the sense of enter into 
possession of: ^x^iv is added epexegetically. 

970. 'Eptv^wv, a trisyllable. 

v6y^ffi, decision, ordinance: much the same as bUrf in v. 968, 
only implying a little more — i.e., that this decision was a 
precedent, inaugurating a new dispensation, under which there 
would be a possibility of forgiveness where there had not 
been before. (Cf. Introd. p. x., note.) 

971. AiSpirroiaiv. This word means that no tie was left 
to bind him to his native land : he did not travel as a man 
who means to come home again — he had no home. 

972. #o£Pov ir^Sov. Wecklein is doubtless right in inter- 
preting this to mean the Tcfievos of the Delphic temple. 
Otherwise L. and S. s. v. iridov, but the passages Aesch. 
Cho. 1036, and Ar. Plut. 772 certainly favour Wecklein's 
explanation rather than that in the dictionary. 

973 ff. Cf. Hdt. vii. 140, where the Athenian ambassadors, 
in despair at the answer they have received from the Delphic 
oracle, say, *(2i'a^, xpV^^^ Vf^^^ Afieivdv tl irepl t^s TrarpLdos, 
aiSecrdels rds iKerrifias Taade, rds rot '^xofiev ^epovres' ^ oi^ '^oi 
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AiTLfAev €KTod dd^TOv, aXX' a^rou rJSe fAcveofLeVy iffr^ Slb xal 

T€\€VT'^<T(t)fieV. 

v^arrtsi ^opos. The gen. by a poetical stretchmg c£ thjt con- 
Gtruction given at G. § 172, 1 ; of. also § 180* The words show 
v/hat death Orestes had determined to die. 

975. Both (rcGo-ci and dir(&Xc(r€v are the tenses of direct 
quotation : the second representmg an English perfect, Here 
we must translate it by a pluperfect. 

976. XttKt&v. Cf. V. 461. 

977 f. XaBciv and ^TKoOiSpwrai. Cf. G. 26S, The infinitive 
is used with irkfiiru to express the purpose of the sending at v. 
944 and at Soph. El. 406. 

981. Iphigeneia learns here for the first time that the two 
Greeks have not been shipwrecked, but have a ship waiting 
for them. 

982, o-TcCXos. (TTeWo) is not, like wifiTdj^ often used of one 
who accompanies a traveller, nor is that idea prominent here, 
but rather that of Orestes's contribution to the equipment 
and conduct of the undertaking. "I will Jind, will provide 
you with a ship, and a ship's crew." 

984. Iko-omtov. Cf. on v. 897. 
986. oipdviov. Cf. V. 88. 

988. 8iairovoi}(r^y vexing ; so the Lat. exercere» 

989. rh |A^ jcp6Bv^av, CU v. 1023. 
IX». Cf. G. 200, n. 4, 

ywia-Bai and cUriSctv depend on t6 irpdOv/jLov ixca, just as 
they would on a verb of de»irlng. 

991. Qikia 8*. This de is not the companion to the fiiv in v. 
989 (that occurs in v. 995) : it means and moreover. 

992 f. KTovoOvTi, conative like ^Kreive in v. 920. This suits 
the event referred to much better than an aorist would (cL 
Critical Notes). 

0^1 Ov(j.ov}j.4vt). To an English reader it seems strange that 
anger against the dead father should be ^oken (^ as a 
possible motive for not saving the son -^ but cL the note on 
v. 697 above. 

994. Ydp, the narrative ydp — to tvit. 
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996 f. S^iKci T^pcnn;oir...^tiCic' ftv...ci(px|.. A not unnatural 
ellipsU for 5e5«t/ca. T^pawof la^ tl Kaxbit fie voiy tjwLk* Slv e^prj. 

icpi]irC8a$, here used of the pedestal of the statue. The plnral 
is possibly used because the stone was in the form of steps. 

998. wws 8' o^ Oavovfjiai, "And then (5^) it will be certain 
death to me." The second 8' puts the second question on 
the same level of importance, so to speak, as the first. We 
should not translate it. 

?v€<rTi, with reference to the future, "What excuse have 
I that I can make." 

Vv. 999-1006. The thought to the expression of which 
Iphigeneia turns rather abruptly here is : " Birt so much is 
clear: if we can secure both ends at once, the object of ytmr 
voya^ and my rescue, it is a prize t^at is worth the risk 
we shall ran. But if / fail ta secure my part of the prize, 
I perish it is true (fiir), but yon will secure your end and 
escape in safety all the same, and that is the only thing 
that ia really worth thinking abont.'*^ 

999. TorO' is assimilated to the number of ^v rt just as aide 
is to tiie gender of dpx^L at v. 939i 

lOOCff. SYaXftd T'...4{!n.$ explains what was meant by the 
Tovff' in V. 999. 

1.002. TO^ov, e.e., rod ivl ve^s iyeaSou, 

1004. ^c^«»y " (nor) will I shrink. The present vmed of it 
future action already determined on. Cf- Xen. An. 7, 7, 7, 
iirel 5t* rjfias ^ere r^vde rijv x^P^'-^i ^^^ ^h i^€\a.6ver€ rjiuus:. 

I005w a'4&<nura o^. A conditional participle^ "^ I can 
save you." 

ei y^ 6Xk\ The oCf does not negative the following 
sentence, but there is an ellipsis of a v^K Literally ''^/or 
{it is) not (so), buJt" etc. What the {it is so) stands for must 
be something contrasted with the clause introduced by the 
dXKd. Here we might supply " For {my death is) not {of any 
importance)" The whole phrase then amounts to ^^ For in 
fa^t." Cf. the elliptical No with which we can begin a 
sentence. See on w. 64 and 646» 

1007. This is the second time in the play tliat some one 
has offered to die for Orestes and that he has refused the 
offer. The manner of his refusal here is striking. 
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1008. K0iv6^p«iv. Of. the quotation from Weil in the 
note on v. 179. Koiv6<f>p(ap <r<H is subordinate to fjy^, as Oapibv 
is subordinate to Xax^ti' taw. For variety's sake what is a 
participle in the one clause corresponds in sense to what 
IS an infin. in the other. 

1010. 4k TaiJTT|s {TTji x^P^^)- 

1012. yv^^rfi 8' dKotxrov, "what / tliink is this,'* 

cl ^jv T^c. '* K this deed " (what the deed is is said in v. 
1014) **were" (not **had been"), etc. The ^ here is a true 
imperf. and does not stand for an aorist. 

1014. irOaayA, G. 162. 

1015. With reference to the gap before this verse, see 
Critical Notes. We may imagine that the beginning of this 
line is the end of a sentence in which Orestes had been 
urging that the fact that he had been brought face to face 
with his long-lost sister was an earnest that the gods were 
helping them. 

1017. Vjiwls refers to herself, but the rjfias which must be 
supplied with Xa^cw in v. 1018 refers to them both. 

1018 f. T^ yip voo-tf v<$<rros. Cf. Iph. Aul. 965, el xpds 
'IXtoi' iv T(f5* iKafive vixrros, Iph. Aul. 1403, rb iikv abvy & veavt, 
yevvaltas ?x^t, t6 ttjs t^x^s Bk koL rb ttjs deov voffei. We should 
say, "That is the weak point in our plan of return, that is 
where we shall find most difficulty, i.e., not so much in 
escaping themselves as in taking the statue with them, r^de, 
and more especially ijde in v. 1019, as referring to the subject 
next to be discussed. 

otKovs, in this sense more commonly oIkw. Cf. on v. 219. 

f|Sc, another instance of the assimilation of the pronominal 
subject or predicate noticed at vv. 939 and 999, for ^oiJXcwts 
is best taken as subj. and ijde as predicate. 

irdpa not in the sense of the impersonal Trdpeari, but in the 
sense of **« now in handy is our jrresent btisiness," " What 
toe now Iiave to discuss is this." Weil takes Ti)b€...clUom as a 
parenthesis : this is not necessary. 

1020. afxi. Cf . on V. 932. 

1021. {cvo(|>ov€tv, not, as L. & S., "to murder strangers,** 
but ** to murder one's host." eiHiXvSas is of course the subject; 

7 and refers to Ip higen eia more particulaily : she would be 
^ an accomplice. 
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1022 f. KivSwcvrlov. What Orestes is thinking of is the 
danger: Iphigeneia, as we see from the following line, shrinks 
from the baseness of the deed, in her case at least. Still she 
can recognize and admire the boldness of the proposal (t6 dk 
TTpodvuov igviffa). For the aor. ^vcaa cf. on w. 350 and 862. 

1024. ri 8', cl. With the same ellipsis we say " What if I 
were to,' etc. Cf. also G. 226, 4, n. 2. 

1029. Kaiv<$v, a new kind of. Weil quotes Hel. 1056, where 
. Menelaus, with reference to his wife's proposal that he 

should pass for dead in order to escape, says, TraXatdri/s ykp 
T(p X67V 7' 'hf^ari Tis. 

1030. 8<${t)s, with reference to the SokQ of the preceding 
line, your thoughts. Cf. the similar line above, v. 673. 

1031. ivCats. See Critical Notes. 

1032. Y^p, ** clearly f" the elliptical narrative ydp. 

1033. I{ "Ap^ovs fAoXctv, i.e., "that you have been driven 
from Argos as — " Cf. the i^ in {i)^Tr€fixf/€ in v. 943. 

1034. cl KcpSavcts. Cf. Hel. 1051, xaxbs fih 6pvis' el 8^ 
Kepdapuj — — , I ^toi/jM elfu. In several points the two scenes 
resemble each other. 

1036. riv* alrCav txov9\ see Critical Notes. Wecklein 
remarks that Euripides's lines do not often fall, as this one 
does, into two equal halves. 

1037. 8<&<ra> must be understood to depend on the Xi^ofiev 
ws in V. 1035. 

1038. aX£<rKcrai here and the ixrrl which must be supplied 
in V. 1040 are presents of much the same sort as the <f>€ijy<a 
in V. 1004; the present being used of a future action or 
event which is vividly present to the mind. 

1039. PovX^o-ofJiai stands here, as the context enables it to> 
do, for ** I shall say I wish." 

1040. Cf. on V. 1038. 

1041. o-ov 8t7<5vTos fis, " tanquam a te tamtam,** Seidler. 

1042. Orestes's questions in this line refer to v. 1039. 

irot stands for vov ; attracted so to speak by the notion of 
going there which is in his thoughts, just so the Greeks say 
ol iKeWev (v. 1410, Thuc. 1. 62, 3) for ol iKcT, owina to the 
attraction of the notion of coming forth which is in ttie mind 
of the speaker. Cf. on r&<l>' 'EXXdSos in v. 639. 
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the eoarfi of the Areopagus s» founded, on the occasion of 
Orestes^B trial, hy AthexMW But the story here referred to 
by Enripideff (found also at Apollodorus iii 14v ^ only 
amounts to this — that previously to the canstitntion by 
Athena> €i the court <^ the AzeopagoSy the gods had held a 
trial for murder on the same spot. There was no continuity 
between the amrt of gods and the cowt of Athenian juron*^ 
though Euripides here says that Zeas^ by fixing on the spot 
for ms tribunal, was the originator of the custom. In one 
sense then Zeus established the tribBnal, but more properly it 
was Athena. 

^|;f)4>os, tribunaZ, as at El.. 126^ &* eiffe^Tdrri i/i]<f>os ^e^la, 
t' iffrhf ix ye toO Bporois. 

947 i OJditv 8' 4icfS<rc. . .o^iSdft— IS4|a6\ For » similar anaco- 
louthon, cL w. 695, 697^ and 964f. 

According to DemoatheBoi (xz. § 158) a law of Draeo 
ordered riv iof^pcxpimm etpyeadoL cwtvdQv^ Kpai^pttUy Upiop, 
oryopas. Of. S<^, O. T. 236 C where Oedipus proclaimsi the 
murderer of Loius an outiaw^ 

949-960. The following aetiologieal myth was posmbly in- 
vented by Euripides. It is given by Athenaeus x. 49, aod 
(Mdth the name of a different king of Athens) by the sehofiast 
on Ar. Equ. 95. The institution of which it professes to tell 
iAie origin was the feast of the X6a, which took, place on the 
second day of the festival Anihestieria^ celebrated in the nwikth 
Anthesterion' (Felwruary). At this feast there was not the 
usual common mixing-bowl (icfM-Hip) from which the guests 
helped themselves or were helped in kot6\(u (small half- 
pints), but each of the company had set before him a x^^^ 
( = 12 KorA.cu) of unmixed wine; and at the sound of a trum- 
pet, all set to to drink, and the one who emptied his xo9s 
first won & prize. A^^porently they also had each a small 
table to himself. 

949. ot 8* ferxov al8^ Grenerally interpreted, •'But those 
who felt shame, compunction, who could not bring themselves 
for very shame to be so harsh;** but it is possible that Weck- 
lein is right in assigning to a^^u; here a meanine akin to the 
technical Attic legal meaning of atdkofuu (L. and S. s^v. iii. ), 
i.e., 2 am reconciled to. From ahame^ through compunction 
and mercy, to reconciliation is not a great step. So the words 
would mean, "but those who became reconciled tome, who 
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ceased to regard me as stained witk bloodguiltiness " (but 
who still, owing to the enormity of the crime, could not treat 
the murdepcr a» one of themselves again >. Still the point 
seems to be that the peculiar manner ef eating- smd drinking 
at this fieast arose from the fact that the AtbenianB did regard 
him as still nnder the stain. So the scholiast in Ar. Eq. 95 
says that Orestes fonnd Pandion at a public banquet, from 
which he was enhamed to exclude him (a/SoiJ/iews must there 
be used in its usual sense), but thought ift d^e^s- that Orestes 
should partake with. Hhe rest — wh^oce the device of the 
separate tables, etc. 

The context shows that (Levorp^c^a does not mean that 
all the guests had owe lar^e tables nor that Orestes was the 
only one who had a table to himself (any more than fiovofiaxla 
necessarily means a battle in which there is only one ^air of 
combatants — still less one combatant). The familiarity of 
the audience with all the arrangements of the feast would 
render great precision unnecessary, and even ridiculous* 

(954i.) ctxov TJSovii^v is subordinate in sense to the participle 
ir\r]pitMTavT€s. It is equivalent to feasted (literally took their 
pleasure]. 

(951.) avyi§ need not mean idiat no one spoke at the ieast^ 
only that no one spoke to Oreatea. 

K&c^cYKTdv jj.\ By this course they contrived that I should 
be silent as well as separate (not that / should be silent as 
well as they). 

Siro)? introduces the purpose with which all this separation j 
(not only the last expedient mentioned) was contrived. * 

956 f. K&S^Ko-uv oiic clS^^OL (niiya <rrcv^<ttv /c.r.X. ** For aU 
my {inward) groans, I pretended not to Iiave it on my cojiscience 
{eldeyai) that I was my mother"^ s mvrderer." 

fj. The earZy-Attic form for the 1st person singular impf. 

959. icitn. These words would be at once applied by the 
audience to their time. 

For the relation between v6fiov and rifiap (in v. 960) cf. 
above on v. 912. 

960. x^^**^* Simply^ holding a x^^ (^ and S. wrong, I 
think). 

For this use of n|ulv cf . on r. 64. 
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Vv. 961-967. This passage gives a brief summary of the 
tiial scene in Aeschylus's Eumenides (see Introduction, pp. x. 
and xi.). In this scene (vv. 666-763 of the Eumenides) all 
the technicalities of Attic law are fulfilled, so far as they 
would apply to such a trial. The ic^pv^ orders silence (v. 566). 
No one not concerned in it is to be present. Hence the ques- 
tion to Apollo at V. 574 f. Athena as elffaycayei^s, ela-dyei 
T^v dLicrjy (v. 582). Vv. 685-673 contain the speeches on each 
side— beginning with charges by the accuser and answers by 
Orestes {ciwii)^ 8* dKotJcras $* at v. 964 of our play), after which 
Apollo, as Orestes's advocate, takes the defence into his 
hands. At v. 674 Athena, as 'nye/jubv, puts the question. As 
each dicast (there were eleven., not tvodve, as has been thought 
previously to the appearance of Kirchhoflfs paper mentioned 
below) gives his vote, either the chorus or Apollo says some- 
thing (vv. 711-733). Then, as has been discovered by Kirch- 
hoflF (Monatsber. d. K. Pr. Ak. Berl. 1874, pp. 105-115) from 
a comparison of Pollux viii. 90, Athena takes off her (yri<f>avoi 
which she had worn as ijyeynhv^ and gives her vote for Orestes 
(v. 735). Then, at 752 as 7iy€fi(bv again, she counts the votes 
(see V. 966 of our play) and declares them equal, t.6., six for 
and six against, and pronounces Orestes's acquittal according 
to the principle enunciated at v. 741 — which was, that, as 
president of the court, she would give the accused the benefit 
of the doubt in case the votes should be equal. This decision, 
and not her previous vote^ is what is referred to by the term 
xf/rj<l>os 'Adrivast though a misapprehension on this point seems 
to have sprung up early. 

962 f . edrcpov. . . pdOpov, t^ 8' dXXo. roiis. . .XLBovs i<p' Civ iffToaiv 
5<roi 8lKas vTrexovffi Kal ol dubKOvrcSt rbv fih H^pecas {crime), rhv 
8k dvaideias {implacability) dvofm^ovcL, Pans. i. 28, 5. For 
the technical meaning of dvaiBda see L. and S. and the note 
on V. 949 above. 

963. There is a considerable ellipsis here, first of the ante- 
cedent of ^wep, next of the \a^ov<Ta, which would agree with 
it, and lastly of the verb iurri which would have to be supplied 
with it. Still the sense is perfectly clear. 

964. The cltrt&v and the &Koii(ra$ cannot refer to ^oi^os 
but to Orestes himself, so that we have here another instance 
of the anacolouthon which we noticed above at v. 947. 

965. |uiprvpc0v. This word seems here used of Apollo 
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rather in his character of advocate than in that of witness, 
though he was both. 

966. 8icppii0|ii^c i&X^. <b\ivT! describes more pictoriallv 
than xe(/>^ could have done the motion of Athena's arm with 
which she separates the six votes for from the six votes 
against. 

967. viK^v is in sense the principal verb, and it and not 
dviifxi (which is intransitive) governs xeifxiT^pia as a cognate 
ace. 

irnpaT/jpui "Optime respondet latinae voci pericuH ubi pro 
judicio ponitur. (Matthiae). Our trial bears a still closer 
analogy to the Greek word in its two uses. 

968. ttovro vturBtXaui, Again the participle is in sense the 
principal verb. 

SCiqi, the judgement. 

Here Euripides departs from the Aeschylean account in order 
to provide a reason for Orestes's journey to the Taurians' land. 
(Cf. Litrod. pp. xi. and xxi.) 

969. ^i^v. As above at v. 945. 

&piauvr\ The middle is used in the sense of enter into 
possession of: ^x^iv is added epexegetically. 

970. *Epivi>a>v, a trisyllable. 

v6\u^y decision, ordinance : much the same as dlKtj in v. 968, 
only implying a little more — i.e., that this decision was a 
precedent, inaugurating a new dispensation, under which there 
would be a possibility of forgiveness where there had not 
been before. (Cf. Introd. p. x., note.) 

971. diSp^oioiv. This word means that no tie was left 
to bind him to his native land : he did not travel as a man 
who means to come home again — he had no home. 

972. #o£pov ir^Sov. Wecklein is doubtless right in inter- 
preting this to mean the rkfiiEvos of the Delphic temple. 
Otherwise L. and S. s. v. iriSov, but the passages Aesch. 
Cho. 1036, and Ar. Plut. 772 certainly favour Wecklein's 
explanation rather than that in the dictionary. 

973 ff. Cf. Hdt. vii. 140, where the Athenian ambassadors, 
in despair at the answer they have received from the Delphic 
oracle, say, *Qva^, xpV^^^ Vf^^'^ Afieivbv tl irepl rrji irarpLdos, 
alSeffdels rds UeTrfpias Ta<r5e, rds rot ^koiuv ipe pomes' ^ o0 ^ot 
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Atti/mv €KtoO dd&rovy oW' a{>TOV t$&€ fAevea/JicVy lar* ^p Kal 

w^irm ^opois. The gen, by a poetic^d stretching oi the con- 
Gtruction given at G. § 172, 1 ; ci. also § 180. The words ahow 
v/hat death Orestes had detennined to die. 

975. Both <r(G(rci and &ir(&Xc(r€v are the tenses of direct 
quotation : the second representing an English perfect. Here 
we must translate it by a pluper£ect. 

976. XttKt&v. Cf. V. 461. 

977 f. XaBctv and ^TKoOiSpwrai. Cf. G. 265. The infinitive 
is used with wefiira) to express the purpose of the sending at v. 
944 and at Soph. El. 406. 

981. Iphigeneia learns here for the first time tha.t the two 
Greeks have not been shipwrecked, but have a ship waiting 
for them. 

982. o-TcCXos. (TTeWuj is not, like re/xirw, often used of one 
who accompanies a traveller, nor is that idea prominent here, 
but rather that of Orestes's contribution to the equipment 
and conduct of the undertaking. "I will Jind, will provide 
you with a ship, and a ship's crew." 

984. Iko-oktov. Cf. on v. 897. 
986. oiJpAviov. Cf. V. 88. 

988. SiairovoOo-^, vexing ; so the Lat. exercere, 

989. rh |A^ icp6Bv\tJOv. Cf . v. 1023. 
IX». Cf . G. 200, n. 4. 

Ycv^orOai and cUnSctv depend on rb irpBOvfiQv ix^* j^st as 
they would on a verb of desiring^ 

991. OiXa> 8*. This 5^ is not the companion to the fiAv in v. 
989 (that occurs in v. 995) : it means and moreover. 

992 f. KTctvovvTt, conative like ^KTeiPc in v. 920. This suits 
the event referred to much better than an aorist would (ct 
Critical Notes). 

o^l Ov|j.ov}j.^vT). To an English reader it seems strange tiiat 
anger against the dead father should be spoken oi as a 
possible motive for not saving the son ^ but cf. the note on 
v. 697 above. 

994. 7dp, the narrative ydp — to vnt. 
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996. f. S^iKci T^pairvov...'^t>Cic' ftv...eBf>t|. A not unnatural 
ellipsis for 5e5ot/ca nipcwvaf fi^ tl icaKiv fie v<ny tjwU* Sjf e^v- 

KptprCSds, hereusedoftlie pedestal of the statue. The plural 
is possibly used because the stone was in the form of steps. 

998. irw$ 8' o^ Oavovfiai, "And then (5^) it will be certain 
death to me." The second 8' puts the second question on 
the same level of importance, so to speak, as the first. We 
should not translate it. 

?v€<m, with reference to the fature, "What excuse have 
I that I can make." 

Vv. 999-1006. The thought to the expression of ^diich 
Iphigeneia turns rather abruptly here is : " Birt so much ia 
clear : if we can secure both ends at once, the object of your 
voyage and my rescue, it is a prize t^at is worth the ri^ 
vre shall run. But if / fail ix> secure my part of the prize, 
I perish it is true (a*^), but you will secure your end and 
escape in safety all the same, and tJiat is the only thing 
that ia really worth thinking about."' 

999. roW is assimilated to the number of ^i' rt just as aide 
19 to tiie gender of d/^xa^ at v. 939i 

lOOCff. SYaX|id T'...4{!n.$ explains what was meant by the 
rovd^ in v. 999. 

1002. Toirrov, f.e., rov ivl veCis iyetrdou, 

1004. ^c^ryMy <^* (nor) will I shrink. The present used oi a. 
future action already determined on. Cf. Xen. An. 7, 7, 7, 
iirel Si* ijfias ^X^re rf^vbe rijv X^P^-^t ^^^ ^h i^€\a,6veT€ ^/tasi 

I005w vJ^vaau o^. A conditional participles "^ I can 
save you." 

ei y^ &Kk\ The o6 does not negative the following 
sentence, but there is an ellipsis of a v^b. Literally ''^/or 
(it ia) mot [so), hut" etc. What the {it is s&) stands for must 
be something contrasted with the clause introduced by the 
dXXd. Here we might supply " For {my death is) not {of a^y 
importance)." The whole phrase then amounts to ** For in 
fa^t" Cf. the elliptical No with which we can begin a 
sentence. See on w. 64 and 646» 

1007. This is the second time in the play tliat some one 
has offered to die for Orestes and that he has refused the 
offer. The manner of his refusal here is striking. 
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1008. K0iv6^p«iv. Cf. the quotation from Weil in the 
note on v. 179. Koiv6<f>p(av <r<H is subordinate to fiji', as 0ap(*)v 
is subordinate to Xax^iv tcrw. For variety's sake what is a 
participle in the one clause corresponds in sense to what 
IS an infin. in the other. 

1010. Ik TaiJTT|$ (t^ X^P^^)' 

1012. yvdt^rfi 8' dKotxrov, ** what / tliink is this.'* 

d ^jv T^c. '* K this deed " (what the deed is is said in v. 
1014) **were** (not **had been"), etc. The ^ here is a true 
imperf. and does not stand for an aorist. 

1014. ir^SXwriMi. G. 162. 

1015. With reference to the gap before this verse, see 
Critical Notes. We may imagine that the beginning of this 
line is the end of a sentence in which Orestes had been 
urging that the fact that he had been brought face to face 
with his long-lost sister was an earnest that the gods were 
helping them. 

1017. V)|ul$ refers to herself, but the ijfias which must be 
supplied with Xa^eTv in v. 1018 refers to them both. 

1018 f. Tj8c Y&f> voo-^ v<$<rros. Cf. Iph. Aul. 965, el irp6s 
'IKiov iv T^d' iKafUfe v6<rTos. Iph. Aul. 1403, rb iih <rbv, t& veopi, 
yevvalias ?x^t, t6 ttjs t&x.V^ ^^ '^^i^ "^^ "^V^ ^^^^ voffei. We should 
say, '*That is the weak point in our plan of return, that is 
where we shall find most difficulty, i.e., not so much in 
escaping themselves as in taking the statue with them. rpSe, 
and more especially ^de in v. 1019, as referring to the subject 
next to be discussed. 

otKovs, in this sense more commonly oIkov, Cf. on v. 219. 

f|Sc, another instance of the assimilation of the pronominal 
subject or predicate noticed at vv. 939 and 999, for /SoiJXewrts 
is best taken as subj. and ffde as predicate. 

irdpa not in the sense of the impersonal vdpetTTi, but in the 
sense of '*« now in hand, is our present business." " What 
we now Jiave to discuss is this." Weil takes Tij5€...otKovs as a 
parenthesis : this is not necessary. 

1020. afxi. Cf. on V. 932. 

1021. {cvo(|>ov€tv, not, as L. & S., **to murder strangers," 
but ** to murder one's host." eiHjXvSas is of course the subject; 
and refers to Ip higen eia more particularly : she would be 
an accomplice. 
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1022 f. KivSwcvT^v. What Orestes is thinking of is the 
danger: Iphigeneia, as we see from the following line, shrinks 
from the baseness of the deed, in her case at least. Still she 
can recognize and admire the boldness of the proposal (t6 8k 
vpodvfiov riv€<ra). For the aor. ^veaa cf. on w. 350 and 862. 

1024. ri 8', cl. With the same ellipsis we say ** What if I 
were to,' etc. Cf. also G. 226, 4, n. 2. 

1029. Kaiv<$v, a new hind of. Weil quotes Hel. 1056, where 
. Menelaus, with reference to his wife's proposal that he 

should pass for dead in order to escape, says, woXatdriys yb.p 
T(fi \6ytp 7* 'hfcari tis. 

1030. 8<${t)s, with reference to the SokQ of the preceding 
line, your thoughts. Cf . the similar line above, v. 673. 

1031. dvCovs. See Critical Notes. 

1032. y&py ^^ clearly y" the elliptical narrative ydp. 

1033. i{ "Apyovs |M)X€tv, i.e., "that you have been driven 
from Argos as — " Cf. the e^ in {i)^'jr€/x\f/€ in v. 943. 

1034. cl KcpSav^s. Cf. Hel. 1051, /ta/tds fi^ 6pvir d 8k 
KepdavQ ^ — , I iroifjiSs elfu. In several points the two scenes 
resemble each other. 

1036. tCv' alrCav Jfxov0', see Critical Notes. Wecklein 
remarks that Euripides's lines do not often fall, as this one 
does, into two equal halves. 

1037. 8c&<r« must be understood to depend on the Xi^ofiev 
us in V. 1035. 

1038. aXCo-Kcrai here and the ivri which must be supplied 
in V. 1040 are presents of much the same sort as the <f>€t>y<a 
in V. 1004; the present being used of a future action or 
event which is vividly present to the mind. 

1039. PovXVj(ro|iai stands here, as the context enables it to 
do, for "I shall say I wish." 

1040. Cf. on V. 1038. 

1041. <rov 0t7<$vTos ^s, ** tanquam a te tactamy*^ Seidler. 

1042. Orestes's questions in this line refer to v. 1039. 

irot stands for irov ; attracted so to speak by the notion of 
going there which is in his thoughts, just so the Greeks say 
ol iKeWey (v. 1410, Thuc. 1. 62, 3) for ol iKcTy owing to the 
vttraction of the notion of coming forth which is in the mind 
of the speaker. Cf. on r6.(t>' 'EXXdSos in v. 639. 
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v4$vrov voTcpbv cttras (k^oXov. wdvrov is emphatic (re- 
calling the word used in v. 1039). ^ Is it an inlet of the 
sea tiiat you mean?" (or possibly "that you talk of?"). I 
think that (k^oXw, which is difficult, means an inlet, i.e., a 
projecting part of the eea, and that porepdv is a pictorial 
epithet, which seems to us otiose, but which no doubt was 
in place. 

At V. 1196 Thoas reminds Iphigeneia that the sea comes 
dose up to the temple, and it is quite possible that here, as 
Kochly thinks, Orestes pointed, when saying these words, 
to a piece of water represented on some part of the sc^iery, 
and that he was going on, if Iphigeneia said yes, to say that 
t/iat would not help them, for they would still be in their 
enemies' power. 

Wecklein understands by ^K^okov the hreahera on the shore, 
comparing the iKtrltrTci /cXi^Sow of v. 1196. Weil follows a 
statement of Eustathius on the Odyssey, p. 1405, which he 
takes to refer to ihis passage, that Euripdes uses the word 
(kPoXos in the sense of d^if 6jcpiaHipiw. (If so is L. ft S. 
right in treating it as a neuter ?) 

1043. x^i^i'i'o^S) d^^* o^ instrument with an intransitive 
verb. 

1045. This Iphigeneia means : it is not to be used merely 
as a pretext. So we are led to infer afterwards (w. 1381 ff., 
and cf . also v. 1478) that Iphigeneia did not relinquish her 
hold of the i^liOLvov when she was being carried into the ship 
by her brother. 

1046. %Jitv, ethic dative. G. 184, 3, n. 6. 

Xopov. A natural metaphor canskierin^ how large a place 
charuses, and training for them, occupied in the daily life 
of the Greeks. Compare, e.g., the ^quent occurrence in 
Shakspere of metaphors drawn from hawking. There are 
few popular games and sports that have not given some 
metaphors to the English language. **What part will 
Pylades take ? " is itself a metaphor nt>m tiie stage. 

1047. Ttt^T^v trot. The same brachylogy at Hel. 943, iraial 
y^p fcX^os rdde KdWurrop, Arris iK Trarpits xp^^oO 7670;$ es ra^l^ 
T]\d€ rots T€Kovfri Ti)i>$ Tpdvovs (al. ToD Tp&wov). Cf. V. 658. 

Xcpotv goes with jxida-fi*. 
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lx<*>v. For the (nncommon) participial constracticm with 
a verbum declarandi cf. Ale. 1158, ojJ yd,p ^{rrvx^y dpy^ofiai. 

1048. clSoros. As the gen Avaicros has happened to come 
jast before, though in a different construction, it is left 
to be understood here in the gen. absolute. The omission of a, 
pronominal subject to a participial gen. absolute is common. 

W50, Kttl ff/jv corresponds, in aH its uses, pretty nearly 
to "the antique English ** look ye." Cf. above on v. 236. 

For itCtvXos cf. on v. 307. 

1051 i. rdXX' does not refer to the line immediately pre- 
ceding (not "all else biU the ship"). The mention of the 
ship reminds Iphigeneia that when she has succeeded in 
getting the two Greeks and the statue to the ship, Orestes 
must manage the rest. Then (y. 1052) she suddenly 
remembers "Uie presence of the chorus. 

1057 f. ^ KoX&s ^x^iv ^ |iT|8^ ctvai. The two alternatives 
are added epexegetically to the previous words in the line. 
The oonstmction is not the ace. c. inf., bo that it ib not correct 
to say that ifik must be supplied with (rTcpriOrjvai in v. 1058: 
ffTepridrjvoi goes on as if the sentence had begun h vfiw elfu, 
instep of the practically equivalent t4/x* ev vfup eariv. Cf. 
Plat. Prot. p. 313 A, ev a iravT* earl rb. trd, ij ed fj xaKun 
TTpdrreiv. There the irpirrcLv implies that triJ and not rd <rA 
had gone before. 

1061. Cf. Hel. 329, ywauca yiip $^ ffvpLTovelv ywaixl xp^. 

1062. For this sense of <npj« cf . Aesch. P, V. 624. 

1063. %>Dr. G. 1^ 3, n. 6u 

1064. «caX<$v...STi9. For a similar construction of a Harts 
clause with a neut. adj., cf. v. 606, and the quotation from 
the Helen given above in the note on v. 1047, where the 
construction is almoet the same. 

irapn. The subj. without &r oceaeionally follows relatives 
in Attic poetry, and even <mce or twice (Thuc IV. 17, 2 — 
potmbly a poetical quotaEtion — and 18, 4) in prose. Cf . EL 972, 
6rrov 8* *kirbWiav ffKaibs f5, rUfci <To<f>oi; and Ion. S55. Cf. G. 223, 
n. 2, and 239, 2, n. 1. It seems to be a reminiscence of Homeric 
usage, and perhaps in meaning stands half way between, €.g,, 
6(TTis Ai' iaOXbs fj and Sorts e<r^6j itni. 

1065 f . T^T|. In the word chcmce it is often implied {in 
the convem^aoiKil Bubst. a ^'toss-npy" ahctvys) that there 
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are two alternatives possible; in the following line this 
alternative is explained by ij y6<TTos — ij Oavelv standing in 
apposition to r&xyi- 

The gen. after v6(TT0i is peculiar, but the meaning clear. 
Cf. Soph. Phil. 43, kirl <f>opp^s vbffTov c^eX-ZiXvOev. Cf. on v. 1112. 

1067. otJ, addressed to the Coryphaeus ; in the following 
lines four other members of the chorus are separately 
addressed — probably the leaders of each of the five ^^a, 
or ranks of three into which the chorus was divided. 

1068-1070. These customary formulas of entreaty do not 
necessarily imply that Iphigeneia goes down into the 
orchestra to touch the limbs, &c., mentioned. 

1072. 4»t|<nv. Cf. L. & S. injfii, in. 

1073. alvovo-wv. Cf. above on v. 1048. 

X^ovs, much as at v. 578, whereas fn^duv at v. 1078 is merely 
spokm words. 

1076. Ik 7* 4fiov. €K and vp6s occasionally take the place of 
the commoner vir6 in denoting the agent. Ci w. 652 and 368. 

1077. &v ^(ncVjirrcis ir^pi, understand e/Ml aiyav, 

1078. ^vaur0€, a stronger thank you — bless you! (for those 
words). 

1079. Spoken to Orestes and Pylades, who. at v. 1081, 
enter the temple, leaving Iphigeneia alone on the stage. 

1082. iTTvxAs. Cf. on v. 9. 

1085. Pporoto-i, in men^s eyes, opinion or judgement. G. 184, 5. 

8id o-', perhaps like ivcKa (L. and S. s. v. 2) and the Latin 
per me, "for all that I (shall) do to prevent it," but better 
simply "thanks to thee." 

1088. ci8a£|iova. An epithet the Athenians were fond 
of applying to their city (cf. Soph. O. C. 282, Hdt. VIIL 
111). They laid claim to special piety (Soph. 0. C. 260) and 
to this they attributed the special favour of heaven. 

Here Iphigeneia enters the temple to fetch the ^vov, and 
the long act ends. 



SECOND STASIMON— Vv. 1089-1151. 

Already, as we saw in the first Stasimon (w. 447 ff.), the 
mere announcement that two Greeks had appeared on the 
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barbarians' coast had awakened a longing for their home in 
the minds of the Greek maidens who compose the chorus. 
How much more, now that a plan is actually on foot for 
taking their mistress, and possibly eventually themselves 
(v. 1067 f . ), back to Greece, are their thoughts absorbed by 
the contrast between their forlorn exile and the delights of 
their native land! The whole song is the lament of an exile 
whose grief is quickened by having, as it were, a door 
opened, by the return of a more fortunate companion, through 
which he can see the distant picture of his happy home. 

The metre is logaoedic (see the note on the metre of the first 
Stasimon). The scheme is as follows — 

First Strophe and Antistbophe. 



(Antistrophe 



-) 



T. 1096 
v. 1118 
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Second Strophe and Antistrophe. 



(Antistrophe — >-' 



— V. 1138 
— ) V. 1148 



1090. ScipdSas. This word, which is naturally applied 
to a monntain ridge, was perhaps associated speciaUT with 
one or two well known ranges. Sophocles, at Phil. 491, 
speaks of Tpaxt-vt-iv deipdda. If there was a ridge near 
Trachis especially so called, that would be a reason why 
Euripides should have chosen the word when speaking of 
the legend of Alkuone and her husband Kettx, the king 
of Trachis. For the legend see Class- Diet. s. v. Alcyone, 
and Ovid, Metam. xi. 270 fT., 410 E It is referred to at 
1561. 

1093. 5ti. There is a slight anacolouthon here : the Srt 
presupposes a (rvyicUrtv ol awcToi, 

1094. 0*01 irapapdXXouiai. aw. for rocs * cots. The same 
hrachy.'ogy whicn we had at v. 1047. 

1095. &irTcpos ^vis. Comparisons of this kind are not 
made so directly in English— we do not ge j nearer than ** like 
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a bird,*' or "I would I were a bird" — 90 that it sonnds 
a little grotesque when literally iraaislated: still more 
does this remarK apply to Aeschylus's dlwovs \kouva avyKoi- 
jjMfUvrj ] Micto, as a description of queen Klytaenmestra. In 
effect the chorus says here, ^*My jplaint is as bitter and as 
ccmtinuous as yours, 1 am just like you, except in so far 
as I am wingless." 

1097. 6XpCa,v, i.e., *'iiot the goddess the barbarians here 
worsMp under that name, Imt the beneficent patroness of 
happier worshippers than these." 

1098-1105. The various sacred objects in Delos connected 
with "the birth of Apollo and Artemis, Mount Cynthus, the 
palm-tree and the laurel, wMch Zeus made to spring up to give 
su|^rt and shadow to thdr mother Leto, and the circular 
sea, with no apparent feeding Btream or outlel^ are often 
moitioned by Greek authors. The olive, the sacred tree 
of Attica^ was probably added by an Athenian poet. (GSf. 
Hoc 458, Ion. 919.) 'For the swan wMch sang at i^e 
birth of the twin deities cf. Ion. 164 ff.; and lor the olire 
cf. Ca11imachus« Hymn to l>elo£^ v. 262, and Catullus, 34, 8, 
and Ovid, Met. vi., 335. 

1101. eoXX«Jv. Cf. on V. 171- 

1102. AaTo{)$ ^tvb for Aarot ihSiPotiffq,. 

1103 1 4\XJim-^owrtkv MB^ K^icXiov. The peet imagineB that, 
as the lake had no entrance or exit, the waters when they 
moved went round and round like the stream oi Ooeanus. 
The name of the lake was -oTpoxoci^s (Hdt- XL 170), 

1106. XCpcs. This stem is only found in the ace. and 
gen. sing, (see Crit. Notes). But the number of times that 
it occurs is altogether so small that it is quite possible that 
it is only a chance that mo other cases are extant. 

1108. irCpy<av. The plural Is here used in the Homeric 
sense of ihe towered walls which defend a city. 

11091 vav<rtv, for the plural cf. v. 884. As before 
remarked the Greek plural often answers to an English 
indefinite -singular, eirl vrii, on a skip : iiri mavcl, by ship. 
So in the next line we e^ould use an indefinite sing, in 
translating. 

^pci^pLoio-i «aX X^Ti^ats. In order to translate these in- 
stni m e nt al datives we most say / wom brought, instead of 
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/ came for ^j9ay, or else say "the prey of our enemies oar 
and lance. " The same applies to IjXBoif in v. 11 12. 

nil. 8^ is the narrative S^ which adds another incident 
with the implication that the former somehow led up to it. 
All editions, I think, put a full stop at 'Kdyxo^^' I think 
it is better to put a conmia there, and take TJXdoif like l^^av 
with rpfUca. 

taxp^NTOv Si' ^iroXas, lit. by golden traffic, the adj. standing 
by a stretch of its meaning for **in which much gold was 
spent. " 

1112. v6m¥ pdppapov. Cognate ace. The adj. ^p^pa 
fulfils the same purpose as the gen. in v. 1066 (7^ Tarp<»as 
vdoTos), i.e., it denotes the goal of the journey. Here again 
the adj. has its meanine expanded. It should be noticed 
that though the sense 01 return home is the prevailing sense 
of p6<ttos, that of journey, which it has here, was probably 
its older meaning. Cf. L. & S. s. v. 2, and Rhes. 427. The 
fact that such words as oUdS€, els Trarpw, irpins cttcom (v. 1019 
above) are often found with it, show that the earlier meanin^r 
was by no means lost. For the derivation of the word 
cf. on V. 175 above. 

We must supply with i^X^or an antecedent to the hda in the 
next line. 

1115. XaTpciw is not nearly so largely used with an ace. as 
depairc^ (ct. 1105). This shows tnat the latter verb had 
far the more extensive use. 

mXZ" Ayai^Lii^VQvUkv, Cf. ttjs Twdapelas ttcuS^, in v. 5. 

1117-1122. This common-place occurs again in Euripides 
at Here. Fur. 1291, and elsewhere. 

1119f. oihrrpm^AvTQ Svo^i|M>vC^. Cf. v. 1293 in the 
passage of the Here. Fur., oMiv dXyetavyyevQs SiJo-nyyoj <5r. 

1121. T^ KaKo{krOai...paf>^ aU&v. A slight irregularity in 
the predication (cf. w. 606 and 1064). We should have 
expected either 7(rav kokutclI rts or /Sa/x;. 

1125. Kt)po8^ras. Cf. Verg. £cl. 11. 32, Pan primus 
calamos cera coniungere plures instUuU. 

1126. Ilav^. If it had not been that Apollo is spoken 
of just afterwards as himself guiding the vessel on its course, 
it would have seemed most natural to suppose that K6Xafios 
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IXov^s here meant the pipe invented by Pan, but the context 
shows that the chorus imagine Pan himself as performing 
the duties of KeXevaHiSf and giving by the music of his 
pipe the time to the rowers. Pan had been received among 
the patron deities of Athens, and had been installed in a 
sacred grotto in the Acropolis. Cf. Hdt. VI. 106, and 
Ion. 506 ff. 

1127. K<&irais for eperais. This natural poetical metonymy 
is all the more in place here because it was the motion of 
the oar8 that was to keep time to the music. 

^Ocd^ci, this word implies that the music would be shrill. 

1128 ff. The two gods would make music in concert. 

b i&dvTis. It was one of the functions of a fidvTis to know 
the right course that a ship should take. Cf. A 71 of Kal- 
chas : Kal vijecrcr* ifyi^aaT* 'Axatwj' "IXiov ctcna ^v did, fjua.vToaivT]v 
T^v ol v6p€ ^oT^os 'AirdWwv. So Phineus (cf. above on v. 423) 
was called jjAvtis^ his chief skill being shown in the direction 
of mariners over the Euxine Sea. 

Ixov K^XaSov \Cpas= ^<av X^ltpav KeXadouaay, Cf. v. 1224. 

1130. ir4|it|r€i, conduct, cf. above on v. 131. 

Xitrapdv, this word, even more than e^oLfuav (v. 1088), was 
an epithet the Athenians were fond of giving to their city. 
Aristophanes ( Ach. 639 ff. ) says a man could have got any- 
thing he liked out of the Athenians by calling their city 
XiirapaL Cf. Pind. fr. 46, Ale. 462, Tro. 801. 

1133. ^oOCois irXarav = irXarats f>odoi)<raiSf instrumental dat. 
with an intrans. verb, cf. 1110. 

Vv. 1134-1137. A picture of a ship with its sail swelled 
by a fair wind. With a poetical, or rather, picturesque, dis- 
regard for the physical conditions, the ropes {irp&rovoi, halyards 
here — and vddes, sheets), with the help of the breeze (d^pt), are 
said to stretch the sail out to its fullest extent (e/cTer(£<rowrt), 
so that it bulges out in front (kotA wptppav) over the bows 
{(TTdXov). 

For irp^ovoi, see L. and S. Of (rrdXos the scholiast on 
Apoll. Rhod. i. 1089, gives the following definition, (rrdXos rb 
h^kxov i.Trh rrji irTvxv^ Kal SirJKBy &xp^ ttjs irptopas ^iJXov, ttvx^ Sk 
Xiyerai 6'irov t6 ttjs veCiJs iinypdtpcTaL 6vofM. If , as L. and S. 
assume (s. v. irnJ^), the name of a ship was always written on 
the stemf this definition of ffrdXos will not help us much. 
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Kochly, on this supposition, takes it to mean the deck. Bat 
even if it were not the case that the name is <^ten now 
painted on. the side of the fore part of tiie ^p, where it 
begins to bend towards the bows, me meaning oi irrvx'^ (irrt^) 
— bend— mad the context in the passage fitmi tiie scholiast, 
wonld fix this part of tiie ^p, and not the stem, as that 
which is called xtvx^. Hence we must take <tt6\os to mean 
the bows in the wicbr sense, i.tf., that part of the hull of a 
ship which is seen on. each side of the bowsprit when, a ship is 
coming straight tcrwards us. This accords with the passage 
in Aesch. Pers. 408, pads h mit xp^^ehpn <rr6>jt» Ibnuacp^ of ships 
charging "end on.'' 

1134. The a of urrCa must be scanned as a long syllable : 
of. on V. 230 above. 

1138 ff. The chorus longs to follow the ship like a bird 
through the air. 

Xa|Mip^ ill si^Spe^er^ At v. 192 we have already se^o. 
terms used which compare the sun's course to that oi a racing 
chariot. For the ace. cf. G. 159, n. 5. 

1139. cidXiov iraffc The second wt of the compound 
adjective is equal to a genitive here. We may translate *' the 
sun's bright fire.** Cf. on v. 12. 

1141 1 vT^ptryos. The chorus now (d v. 1095) forgets that 
it is darrepos. 

€v vc&rois &)&ot^ goeff, not with Boi^awra alone,, but with 
"ki^Llu. dodi^owraf. which ia equival^it to/oZcL 

1 143. The first wish which tiie choru* would have gratified 
on their return to their home»ifttotake part in. a xofxsf (cf. 
on v. 1046). 

XeptfSt. For thn dat. a* also £or MmKt (v. 1146), cf. G. § 190. 

8^. awoTKia^oi' (v. 1152), which is the principal verb to 
the sentence introduced by the 661^ is, tn senae^ subordinate 
to the participles eIM<r(rov(ra, dpfiiva^ and irepipaWofUva, 

1144. irdpcSpos. Cf. the French asmter d, 

1145. iro8(a) had better be taken with elXlff-ffowra, 

'Br«f>4...<bOUts pcvfp^s, *^9tfi^9igr my mother^s side (to dance in 
the ring).^* The only words which are allowed to mtervene 
in Greek between a preposdtion and its case are (1) wcn'da, 
such as adjectives or genitives, which are closely connected 
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with the noim, (2) auch conjtmctioDB as caimot begin a sen- 
tence', (S) in poetry f enclitics (with irphi when used in adjura- 
tions this insertion is the rule). Hence I think it is b^ to 
take this to be a case of tmesis (cf. on v. 832), though vapeXitrffw 
does not occur elsewhere. In either case the irapk-^ whether 
prepositional, or adverbial — ^govems the j^cw fiarpas. (The 
reading of Soph. PhiL 129 quoted by Weilin support of inser- 
tion is very doubtful.) 

1147-1152. Each maiden vies with her fellows in beauty 
and in splendour of attire. The <f>apos here spoken of was a 
light loose shawl flung over the heail so as partly to veil the 
face. The curls on the cheeks — ^here said to help the veil to 
screen the cheeks— the veil, and the splendid attire (oroXts 
rpv<f>Bs) all occur in Antigone's allusions to a festal choric 
dance at Phoen. 1486-1491. Cf. also M. 175 fl". and 190ff. 

For appoirXo^Tov x^^t cf* Aesck F« V. 466, v^*^ &pfjuiT* 
^a?yoi' ^ikriviavs tinrowfj. AynKfia rijs virefmXe&rov x\t5>|y. 

crw€(rK£a|or. The criii' in this compound appears to have 
the same intensive force which the Lat. eon- often has. Cf. 
L. and S. <tjjp, D. 2. 



FOURTH EPEISODIOIS'— W. 1153-123:^. 

This act is opened by the appearance (cf. above, v. 1080) 
of Thoas and his attendants, who enter the stage by the 
irdpodos to the (spectator's) right. It is always refr^ing 
when a new character appears m a Greek play : peiiiaps 
especially so here, as the third act waer a very long one, 
and the choric song which has ju^ come to an end lacks 
the spontaneity of the first and the third stasima, aad is 
even a little hackneyed in parts — at least ao it seems to me. 
In the rest oi this l^y we shall have the enlivenment of 
plenty of action, and the appearance of two new characters, 
an dfYTcXos and a dea ex mocAina. 

Almost sumiltaneousljr with Thoaa'a arrival (t. 116^ 
Iphigeneia returns from the temple booing the ^danw, 

1163. Vj irvXtt^ TwvSc^ Zim&rtnt yvv^ The 7101^ seems 
added here to the irvKoifpds in. tne same apposition as djr^ja the 
Homeric dHjp BaaiKei^f &v^p dxerriyoSf and the common dtrSpes 
CTpariwraif and also such phrases aa h Eiuppdrrfs vo7Uft6t, 
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1155. o*»|Ui Xd|iirovTai moC, a<SfM is a limiting ace. (G. 
160, I) **are their bodies blazing forth in flames?" Cf, 
V. 626. 

1157. &KiHJTOs has lost here its original physical meaning. 
The pedestal or seat of the statue would be violated by 
the removal of tlie statue : there is no question of moving 
the pdSfM, For the plur. cf. KpijirWas Xatvas in v. 997. 

1161. Air^irrvo-'. Cf. on w. 350 and 1023. An exclama- 
tion — " le mot tenant lieu de la chose.^* Weil. 

•yAp explains the preceding exclamation dir^irrvcra. It is 
about equivalent to our see/ The thought of what had 
happened iv d6fiois (v. 1160), she would have him think, had 
roused afresh a feeling of abhorrence. 

For Ma cf. v. 1461. 

1162. ri (^poi|iidtci v€Ox|t^v; not (as L. & S.) **what (new- 
thing) are you saying by way of preface ; " but ** what news 
are you prefacing, i.e., introducing by (this) preface ? " ** To 
what news is this a pr^ace ?" 

1164. WJav. L. & S. s. v., 5d^i, 3. 

For the U in the 4K8i8d(av, cf . on v. 897 and 984. 

1165. ISpat dirMrrpd^. For the gen. (with a verb of 
movement, denoting the quarter whence)^ cf. v. 315, iar^a^ 
wetr/ffULTos : for Upa in the sense of ordifiary position cf. v. 193. 

Both this prodigy, and that told in v. 1167, have often 
been recorded of sacred statues. 

irdXiv is not so commonly used in this local sense in 
tragedy as it is in Homer. 

1171. ^vov here, as at v. 1177, in the sense of the stain 
of murder. So we might say ** you could see murder in 
his face.** Shakspere goes even further when he makes 
Gonzalo (Temp. L 1) say, '*his complexion is perfect 
gallows." 

1172. This line is one of those manifestly introduced for 
the sake of preserving the sticliomuthia. Cf . on> v. 738. 

1174. See Critical Notes. ** Le roi Thoas, tout barbare 
qu^il esty semble aussi convadncu que le poete ou le puhUe 
d*Ath^ne8 de la superiority morale des Orecs sur les Barbares," 
Weil. For the word ^op^dp^v in Thoas's mouth cf. on v. 
273 ; also Aesch. Pers. 255. 
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1177. At Athens trials for murder were held in the open 
air lliat the conrt micht not be defiled by being under the 
same roof with a murderer. 

1179. ijXryKov. Elsewhere in this play i\dyx(>> means 
simply to question, here, as at Hipp. 1^7 and Hel. 885, it 
has the fuller meaning of ^^cX^tx^* ••^•> 9^^ somethtTig out of a 
man by questions. Like our inquisUion, and (to a certain 
extent) examination, ^X^7x« was used mainly of an enquiry 
inio faults or crimes. It is a testimony to the eflScacy of 
the method of "cross-examination" as practised by the Greeks, 
that the word should come to mean to convict, 

1180. The &% gives the ground for the use of the adj. 
ao<fir/ivi it=5ri oSrtjai, Cf. the explanatory oXai in y. 148, 
•* You are a clever child of HeUas to see so sharply." 

1181. Kal |i^v here introduces a fresh detail which might 
be expected to heighten the admiration expressed in the 
last line. Cf. on w. 236 and 1050. 

I think it is best to take ^pcvov as a direct qualification 
of 8^Xcap, showing that the latter word is to be taken 
metaphorically. (Weil and Kochly, straining sense and 
metaphor alike, take it with KaOeurav.) The word KaOctotiv 
also forms part of the metaphor. 

1182. ^CXrpov. Thoas "caps" Iphigeneia's metaphor with 
another: <f>CKTpov is best taken predicatively — giving you a 
piece of news which vms to act like a charm, 

T«Sv *Ap7^9cv, by assimilation (to the idea of coming from 
which properly belongs to the message) for twv iv "kpfyet. : 
cf. V. 1410, and the phrase ^€6$ €k iirixavrp. On turning over 
the words in this line the reader will find there are several 
possible ways of connecting and interpreting them. I think 
it is best to take rwy as neut., depending on n — lit. something 
oftlie things in Argos, i.e., some news from Argos, 

1183. ft^vov is in a very emphatic position. 

1184. ^8ovats, dative of the motive, ai> variety of the causal 
dative. 

1185. This falsehood looks at first sight as if it had been 
put in merely to amuse the audience. Perhaps we may 
suppose, though, that Iphigeneia was suddenly frightened 
by the thought that she had gone too near the truth in 
mentioning her brother — that that might in some way lead 
Thoas to suspect the truth. 
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1186. els T^ rfjis 6<o«^ to the side {petrtp) of the goddess, 
ll^rfwras. Commentators are about equally divided abotit 
this verb — some taking it to be from ixpitoi and scnne from 
ixvej^y the former eompariag Hipp. 470 and 823w But tl^re 
is here no idea of danger or dimculty to be escaped : the 
elK&rtas implies that Iphifenda's determination waa a matter 
of course. Hence I tiiii^ the analogy of Pho^i. 1268 is the 
one that should guide ns: dW Au^p* dfHa-Tta nal Kaavyrfyrw <pi&cp 
is Bdvarov iKveiovre nakvaai ae del. In our passage it 
means you inclined to, took (the side of the goddessK 

1190. iC^o9 <F^, called Iphig^ieia's because used by her 
ministers. 

1192. eaXo^crCf hf69^ CL hdkUf dplxrm at v. 255. 

1193. Et. Mago. p. 127, 13 [129, 15], 0Ar« ri Hdujp r^ 
daXdaffrfs KoddpaUv «m Kcd rk irepirr<bfut7n eis rhr diriptTTov 
ddXaffffav jSdXXerat {<jjt "EifpiiriSrjT' 06)iaffaa wXi^et k.t.\.), IT 
this explanation be right it was the vase size of the sea and 
not any peculiar virtue in salt watery, as some modem 
advocates of sea-bathing might imagine, in virtue of which 
Euripides calls the sea the universaL purifier. But tfas 
following anecdote (Diog. Laert. IH. 6) makes Qs took aa if 
the latter idea were in Euripides'a mind. *^ Plato madft a 
journey from Italy to consult the seers in Egyx>t : ot 0on xal 
E{fpnrl57)v aintja avpcucoXovB^aL lad cJrrbBi woa^carra irpiir tQv 
iepidiv &iro\v07JvaL rj fitA daXdrryfS Ocpairel^^ 5Q€m wow ical 
clireof * ddXoffffa ' /c.t.X." 

1195. This verse, like several other ^qpressiona used by 
Iphigeneia in the course of this dialogue, bears a double 
meaning. 

1196b Iph^raeia in coming out of ihe fnmt of i3ae teimale, 
and proceeding ta leave the stage by the rood Tboas had 
traversed — i.e,, the road to the town — showed that she was 
not going to the part of the coast which was nearest — i.e., 
that immediately b^ind the temple (cf. Introd. p. xxix) : hence 
Thoas's question. For Kkl/^v cf. on v. 756. 

1197. Kol Tdp dXXa 8p(io-o|ia^ cL on v. 1195. 

1199. By this verse Iphigeneia gives the king to under- 
stand that there is not, as ne had imagmed^ any mystery 
about the ceremony; and she makes it appear mrthec on, 
(vv. 1212, 1213 and 1225 ff.) that it was to secure iht people 
from contamination that she wished them away. 
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1200. ict^£% liifTpoKT^vos. So we might say '^matricidal 
taint " for "the taint conferred by a matricide." 

I20i. yip with the common ellipsis — here ot^Hfit had not. " 

1202. Sficaios fem. Cf. on v. 859 and L. and S. s.v. 
See Critical Notes on v. 1327, also v. 154 (ppoCSos. 

1208. The change to the more liv^y trochaic tetrameters 
marks the quickening of Iphi^eneia's energies. She fieels her 
heart beat faster now that me time for action has arrived. 
Thi& metre is used by Euripides only in hi& later tragedies. 
The earliest play of known date which haa them is the 
Troades, which appeared in 415 B.C. This ia the nearest 
approach which we have to evidence as to the termintts a quo 
for Grxmg the date of our play. Cf. on v. 573 ff. (The open- 
ing lines of tiie prologue are quoted at At. Frogs 1232 f. The 
Frogs, though, was not brought out till b.c. £— after Euripi- 
des's death. ) 

ol(r6a vw d jiot y€vi<rB<o, Cf . above on v. 75^. /\ 

1204. irot; "Where (can they flee) to?" Thoas of course 
knows nothing of the ship. 

1205. irivrhv *EXXds otSfv oiSSiv. An accusation brought 
against most nations by theii* eiiemie% especially by the 
duller against the cleverer natkm.. 

kni S€a-|fcd, not to fetch chains : dea-fid. stands^ for the act of 
chaming. The next fine shows that tiie attendants here 
addressed were being sent strai^t to the prisoners — t.e^, 
into the temple. 

1207. VjXCov irp6<r6cv (^Xoyds, Le., so that the sun's beams 
might not be polluted for the rest of the people that they shone 
upon. 

1208. ^S', those (or some) of his attendants who were left : 
those addressed in v. 1205 went, into the temple after v. 1206. 

1209. The ir<$Xcb goes with (nifMyei not with viiiyf/ov. 
1211. <Hi — to one of his attendants. 

1213, Kal 4>£Xaiv k.t.\. Cf. on v. 1195. 

1218. Tvp<r$. Cf. Hom. x 481, Hel. 865. iryoO <ri5 tun, 
ip^povaa XauirHjfHov aiXas, Oeiov 5i <r€fUfbv Oeafiiiv oUdipos fMrxJfv, 
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/ came for ^jSov, or else say "the prey of our enemies oar 
and lance." The same applies to %\Bov in v. 11 12. 

1111. 8^ is the narrative U which adds another incident 
with the implication that the former somehow led up to it. 
All editions, I think, put a full stop at yjbrfxjxvi : I think 
it is better to put a comma there, and take t\KBov like l^ov 
with i\vIko., 

(axp^ov 8k' ^iroXds, lit. by golden traffic, the adj. standing 
by a stretch of its meaning for "in which much gold woa 
spent. " 

1112. v6vrov pdpp<&pov. Cognate ace. The adj. )3dp/3apos 
fulfils the same purpose as the gen. in v. 1066 (y^s rarpt&as 
v6aTos)t i.e.y it denotes the goal of the journey. Here a^ain 
the adj. has its meaninjo; expanded. It should be noticed 
that though the sense of return home is the prevailing sense 
of ySaroSf that of journey^ which it has here, was probably 
its older meaning. Cf. L. k S. s. y. 2, and Khes. 427. The 
fact that such words as olKoSe, els Tarpav, irp^ ohovs (v. 1019 
above) are often found with it, show that the earlier meanine 
was by no means lost. For the derivation of the word 
cf. on V. 175 above. 

We must supply with ^\$ov an antecedent to the fvOa in the 
next line. 

1115. XarpciMA is not nearly so largely used with an ace. as 
0€paTej^(a (ci. 1105). This shows that the latter verb had 
far the more extensive use. 

7ratS"A'ya|iqiivovCav. Cf. ttjs Twdapelas iraid^, in v. 5. 

1117-1122. This common-place occurs again in Euripides 
at Here. Fur. 1291, and elsewhere. 

1119f. <n{vTpo<|>o$ ^v TQ 8v(r8at|iovC^. Cf. v. 1293 in the 
passage of the Here. Fur., oW^v dXyet ffvyyevCjs SiiffTfjvos &v, 

1121. rh KaKo{)o-Oak...p<ip^ aU&v. A slight irregularity in 
the predication (cf. w. 606 and 1Q64). We should have 
expected either ^av KaK&rai rtj or )3apiJ. 

1125. KT|po8^ras. Cf. Verg. Eel. II. 32, Pan primus 
calamos cera coniungere plures instituit, 

1126. Ilav^. If it had not been that Apollo is spoken 
of just afterwards as himself guiding the vessel on its course, 
it would have seemed most natural to suppose that KdXa/xos 
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Hcofdi here meant the pipe invented by Pan, but the context 
shows that the chorus imagine Pan himself as performing 
the duties of KeXevtrHiSt and giving by the music of his 
pipe the time to the rowers. Pan had been received among 
the patron deities of Athens, and had been installed in a 
sacred grotto in the Acropolis. Cf. Hdt. VI. 105, and 
Ion. 505 ff. 

1127. Kifiirais for eperaij. This natural poetical metonymy 
is all the more in place here because it was the motion of 
the oars that was to keep time to the music. 

^Ocolfifci, this word implies that the music would be shrill. 

1128 ff. The two gods would make music in concert. 

b p^vTis. It was one of the functions of a fuivTis to know 
the right course that a ship should take. Cf. A 71 of Kal- 
chas : Kal vfiecff* rjyi^aT* 'Axatwj' "IXioi' efaca ^v 8idi fJMVTo<r^vT}v 
T^v ol 7r6p€ ^dipos 'Air6XK(t)v. So Phineus (cf. above on v. 423) 
was called fjAvm^ his chief skill being shown in the direction 
of mariners over the Euxine Sea. 

t\av K^XaSov X<ipas= ?x^ XiJ/xtv K€\a8ovaav. Cf. v. 1224. 

1130. ir^ii^rci, conducty cf. above on v. 131. 

Xiirapdv, this word, even more than ei/dcUfjuav (v. 1088), was 
an epithet the Athenians were fond of giving to their city. 
Aristophanes (Ach. 639 ff.) says a man could have got any- 
thing he liked out of the Athenians by calling their city 
Xiirapal, Cf. Pind. fr. 46, Ale. 452, Tro. 801. 

1133. ^oOCoks irXaTav = 7rXaTaij poOoiia-ais, instrumental dat. 
with an intrans. verb, cf. 1110. 

Vv. 1134-1137. A picture of a ship with its sail swelled 
by a fair wind. With a poetical, or rather, picturesque, dis- 
regard for the physical conditions, the ropes (irpdroyot, halyards 
here — and ir65es, sheets)^ with the help of the breeze (d^/n), are 
said to stretch the sail out to its fullest extent (^iC7reri<rou(rt), 
so that it bulges out in front (/card Trpi^pav) over the bows 
{arSXov), 

For irp^ovok, see L. and S. Of <rT6\os the scholiast on 
Apoll. Rhod. i. 1089, gives the following definition, (rrdXos rb 
H^X^^ dTrd TTJi ITTVXV^ Kal SiiJKev &XP^ ''"^^ irptopas ^iJXoi', irrvx^ 8k 
Xiyerai 6irov t6 ttjs yeCjs i7rLypd<f>€TaL 6vofM. If, as L. and S. 
assume (s. v. irriJ^), the name of a ship was always written on 
the stem, this definition of <rT6\os will not help us much. 
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Kochly, on this snpposition, takes it to mean the deck. But 
even n it were not the case that the name is c^ten now 
painted on. tdie side of the fore part of the ^ip, irhere it 
beeins to bend towards the bows, the meaning oi ttvx^ (?rn^^} 
— oeTid — Bsad the context in the passage from ^e scholiast, 
would fix tiiis part of the sMp, and not the stem, as that 
which is called trrvx^. Hence we must take (ttoXos to mean 
the hows in the wider sense, ke., that part of the hull of a 
ship which is seen on. each side of the bowsprit when a ship is 
coming straight towards us. This accords with the passstge 
in Aesch. Pers. 408, i^aOs h vrit xo^if^n <^i^<ov hrauaev, of ships 
charging *'end on.'' 

1134. The a of IrrCa must be scanned as a long syllable : 
cf . on r. 230 above. 

I138ff. The chorus longs to follow the ship like a bird 
through the air. 

Xa|Mrp^v iiirgi^8peymy> At v. 1^ we have already seen 
terms used which compare the sun's course to that of a racing 
chariot. For the ace. cf . G. 159, n. 5. 

1139. cidXiov nvffc The second part of the compound 
adjective is equal to a genitive here» We may translate *' the 
sun's bright me.** Cf. on v. 12. 

114L i irr^MiYBs. The chorus now (cf.. v. 1095) forgets tiiat 
it is darrepos. 

kv v^ois &|M>t^ go«y, not with tfociiVnnra alone, but with 
Xtj^ifu 0oci^Qwra^ which ia equival^it to/o^ 

1 143. The first wish which ^e chorus would have gratified 
on their return to their homeaiatotake part in. a xopos (cf. 
on v. 1046^ 

X«p«St. Forthkd«t.a*also£(ir9i^uroif(v.ll46),cf.G.§190. 

8^. ffweffKia^w (v. 1152), which is the principal verb to 
the sentence mtroduced by the 6Bi., is, in senae^ subordinate 
to the participles ctKiffcrovaa, dpfiiva, and Trept^aXKofUva, 

1144. irclfMSpos. Cf. the French assister d. 

1145. iroS(o) had better be taken with etkiffaewm, 

vmpk. . .^OUftt fMvrptft, **" q^sittmff my jnother^a side (to dance in 
the ring).^' The only words which are allowed to intervene 
in Greek between a pveporation and its case are (1) words, 
such as adjectives or genitives, which are closely connected 
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with the nDun, (2) aueh eonjunctioDB aa cannot begin a sen- 
tence', (3) in poetry, enclitics (with xp^s wken used in adjura- 
tions this insertion is the rule). Hence I think it is best to 
take this to be a case of tmesis (cf. on y. 832) , though irapBXiffffcj 
does not occur elsewhere. In either case the irapd,— whetiiei* 
prepositional, or adverbial — ^governs the j^as /xarpds. (The 
reading of Soph. Riil. 129 quoted by Weilm support of inser- 
tion ia very doubtful.) 

1147-1152. Each maiden vies with her fellows in beauty 
and in splendour of attire. The <f>dpos here spoken of was a 
light loose shawl flung over the head so as partly to veil the 
face. The curls on the cheeks — here said to help the veil to 
screen the cheeks— the veil, and the splendid attire (otoXIs 
Tpv<f>as) all occur in Antigone's allusions to a festal choric 
dance at Phoen. 1485-1491. Cf. also El. 175 ff. and 190ff. 

For aPfxnrXo^Tov x>u^« cf- Aesch. P. V. 466, v^*^ dp/uuir' 
iJTYwyo^ ^t\TjvLavs tirirovSy. Ayakfxa riji virefyicXo&nm x^tSJ^J. 

(rwc<rK£d|or. The <rvp hi this compound appears to have 
the same intensive force which the Lat. eon- often has. Cf. 
L. and S. ff^v, D. 2. 



FOURTH EPEISOraOir— Yv.. 1153-123^. 

This act ia opened by the appearance (cf. above, v. 1080) 
of Thoas and his attendants, who enter the stage by the 
irdpobos to the (spectator's) right. It is always refr^hing 
when a new character appears in a Greek play: periiaps 
especially so here, as the third act wasr a very long one, 
and the choric song which has just eome to an aid lacks 
the spontaneity of the first and the third stasima^ and is 
even a little hackneyed in parts — afc laeast ao it seems to me. 
In the rest of this {^y we shall have the enlivenment of 
plenty of action, and the appearance of two new cha^racters, 
an 6rfY€\Qi and a dea ex machina. 

Almost 8imultaneously~ with Thoaa'a anival (v: 1156) 
Iphigeneia returns from the temple h^uring the ibaxw, 

1153. 'i\ irvXttpbs TwvSe S^Mbdrttv V^ The yvuif seems 
added here to the tnihMpdt m me same apposition as dvt^ in the 
Homeric &v^ /9a(nXei^, £y^p iocenrfQiy and the common dvd/ies 
cTpaTK^rai, and also such phrases aa 6 Eiuppdrrfs iFtmifUti, 
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1155. o*c»|Jka Xdi&irovnu irvpC. a^yua. is a limiting ace. (G. 
160, 1) **are their bodies olazing forth in flames?" Cf. 
r. 626. 

1157. dKwrrfJTos has lost here its original physical meaning. 
The pedestal or seat of the statue would be violated by 
the removal of tiie statue: there is no question of moving 
the pddfM, For the plur. cf. KpTjirTdai Xatvai in v. 997. 

1161. dir^irrvo-'. Cf. on w. 350 and 1023. An exclama- 
tion — ^*le mot tenant lieu de la chose." Weil. 

Y^p explains the preceding exclamation dx^Trrt/tra. It is 
about equivalent to our see/ The thought of what had 
happened iv SofxoLi (v. 1160), she would have him think, had 
roused afresh a feeling of abhorrence. 

For baia cf. v. 1461. 

1162. rl ^poipiidta vcoxK^v; not (as L. & S.) *'what (new 
thing) are you saying by way of preface ; " but " what news 
are you prefacing, i.e., introducing by (this) preface?" ** To 
whxU news is this a 'preface ?" 

1164. 8<5Jav. L. & S. s. v., ^^a, 3. 

For the 4k in the kSiSdfav, cf. on v. 897 and 984. 

1165. tISpas dircoTpd^. For the gen. (with a verb of 
movement, denoting the quarter whence)^ cf. v. 315, dy^as 
irc<nJ/Aaros : for l5/)a in the sense of ordinary position cf . v. 193. 

Both this prodigy, and that told in v. 1167, have often 
been recorded of sacred statues. 

irdXkv is not so commonly used in this local sense in 
tragedy as it is in Homer. 

1171. ^vov here, as at v. 1177, in the sense of the stain 
of murder. So we might say "you could see murder in 
his face." Shakspere goes even further when he makes 
Gonzalo (Temp. i. 1) say, *'his complexion is perfect 
gallows." 

1172. This line is one of those manifestly introduced for 
the sake of preserving the stichomuthia. Cf . on- v. 738. 

1174. See Critical Notes. **Ze roi Thoas, tout barbare 
qu*il est, semble aussi convaincu que le poete ou le public 
d* A thanes de la superiority morale des Orecs sur les Barbares." 
Weil. For the word pappdpMV in Thoas's mouth cf. on v. 
273 ; also Aesch. Pers. 255. 
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1177. At Athens trials for murder were held in the open 
air iJiat the court mieht not be defiled by being under the 
same roof with a murderer. 

1179. itXryKOv. Elsewhere in this play ^X^txw means 
simply to question^ here, as at Hipp. 12^7 and HeL 885, it 
has the fuller meaning of i^eKhfXM), «.c., get something out of a 
man by questions. Like our inquisition, and (to a certain 
extent) eicamincUion, ^X^txw was used mainly of an enquiry 
into faults or crimes. It is a testimony to the efficacy of 
the method of "cross-examination" as practised by the Greeks, 
that the word should come to mean to convict. 

1180. The «»s gives the ground for the use of the adj. 
co(fyi/pf: it=^t oih-wj. Cf. the explanatory olai in v. 148, 
** You are a clever child of HeUas to see so sharply." 

1181. Kal |i^v here introduces a fresh detail which might 
be expected to heighten the admiration expressed in the 
last line. Cf. on w. 236 and 1050. 

I think it is best to take ^cvwv as a direct qualification 
of 84Xc«ip, showing that the latter word is to be taken 
metaphorically. (Weil and Kochly, straining sense and 
metaphor alike, take it with Kadeurav.) The word KaOcto^v 
also forms part of the metaphor. 

1182. ^£Xrpov. Thoas ** caps " Iphigeneia's metaphor with 
another: tpCKrpoy is best taken predicatively — giving you a 
piece of news which was to axit like a charm. 

rwv 'ApY^Ocv, by assimilation (to the idea of coming from 
which properly belongs to the message) for tCjv iv "A/ryet : 
cf . V. 1410, and the phrase deds €k firixaJ^' On turning over 
the words in this line the reader will find there are several 
possible ways of connecting and interpreting them. I think 
it is best to take ru;i' as neut., depending on n — lit. something 
oftlie things in Argos, i.e., some news from Argos, 

1183. fi^vov is in a very emphatic position. 

1184. '^SovciCs, dative of the motive, a variety of the causaJ, 
dative. 

1 185. This falsehood looks at first sight as if it had been 
put in merely to amuse the audience. Perhaps we may 
suppose, though, that Iphigeneia was suddenly frightened 
by the thought that she had gone too near the truth in 
mentioning her brother — that that might in some way lead 
Thoas to suspect the truth. 
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1186. els rh rfjs 6cov, to the aide {pewty} oft^ goddess, 
il^Mwras. Commentators are about equally divided aboot 
this verb— some taking it to be from iicvita'f and some frcHn 
imfe^, the former compariag Hipp. 470 and 823^ But there 




one that should guide ua^ dlXX' dvSf>* dpUrrof iiai Kuatytr/jrw a^of 
is B&yarov iKweiiowre imKOffai ce del. In our paasage it 
means you inclined to, took (the side of the goddeasy^ 

1190. ii^os <r^, called Iphig^ieia's because used hy b^ 
ministers. 

1192. OoXmnrC^ 8p^<r^ Cf, haXttf bpfxrm at v. 2S5. 

1193. Et. Magn. p. 127, 13 [129, 15], ^d<rec rb (J5«p rrp 
ddXdffffijs KoddpaUHt wn koX rk wepirT<»ifia7V els rbw diriptTTW 
d6Xaff<rap jSdXXercu (<J« EApcifiSrft' ddXturaa xX^et /r.r.X.). If 
this explajiation be right it was Hhe vasC size of the sea and 
not any peculiar virtue in salt water;, as some modem 
advocates of sea4>athing might imagine, in virtue of wdiich 
Euripidea calls the sea the unxversaL purifier. But tiie 
following anecdote (Dio^ Laert. III. 6) makfls & look as if 
the latter idea were in Euripidea's mind. *^ Plato made a 
journey from Italy to consult the seers in Egypt i cl <pQai kuI 
E&pariSriv auurto owoKokovOrfffaL lad cuiirbBi woa-^mra irpir rdw 
Upiojv dTToXvd^vai, rj 5(^ ffaXdrTTfi Bcf^axei^y, Mcf vov koX 
eliretp ' ddXoffffa ' k.t.X," 

1195. This verse, like several other expressiona used by 
Iphigeneia in the course of this dialogue, bears a double 
meaning. 

1196. Iphigeneia ia ctHning out of tiie front of tiie tenqile, 
and proceedmg tO' leave the stage by the rood Thoaa had 
traversed — i.«., the road to the town — showed that she was 
not going to the part of the coast which, was nearest — i.e., 
that immediately behind tJte temple (cf. Introd. p* xxix) : hence 
Thoas's question. For KXi^<ay cf. on v. 756. 

1197. Kol -ydp AXXa Zpdxro^^ cL on v. 1195. 

1199. By this verse Iphigeneia gives the king to under- 
stand that there is not, as he had imagkied» any mystery 
about the ceremony; and she makes it appear further on, 
(vv. 1212, 1213 and 1225 ff.) that it was to secure the people 
from contamination that she wished them away. 
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1200. KifX^s |jii|TpoKr^v«s. So we might aay "matricidal 
taint " for " the taint conferred by a matricide." 

12(ff . Tpap with the common ellipsis — here <A*HfH had not. " 

1202. Sficaios fem. Cf. on v. 859 and L. and S. s.v. 
See Critical Notes on v. 1327, also v. 154 <ppovdos. 

1208. The change to the more lively trochaic tetrameters ^ 
marks the qnick^iing of Iphigeneia's energies. She feels her 
heart beat faster now that the time for action has arrived. 
Thia metre is used by Euripides only in his later tragedies. 
The earliest play of known date which haa them is the 
Troades, which appeared in 415 B.G. This la the nearest 
approach whicli we have to evidence as to the terminus a quo 
for Grxihg the date of our play. Cf. on v. 573 ff. (The open- 
ing lines of tibe prologue are quoted at At. Frogs 1232f. The 
Frogs, though, was not brought out till b.c. £— after Euripi- 
des's death. ) 

otcrO(£ wv & jioi Y6v^or6«. Cf . above on v. 75S^. A^ 

1204. irot; "Where (can they fleejf to?" Thoas of course 
knows nothing of the ship. 

1205. irwrr^v *EXXAs ctBcv o{iS4v. An accusation brought 
agacDst most nations by their eiism!ea» especially by the 
duller against the cleverer nation.. 

kn\ Scv^, not to fetch chains : Secfid. stand? for the act of 
chaming. The next Gne shows that the attendants here 
addressed were being sent strai^t to the prisoners — f.e., 
into the temple. 

1207. iTjXCov irp^o-6cv ^Xo7<$s, Le., so that the sun's beams 
might not be polluted for the rest of the people that they shone 
upon. 

1208. M\ those (or some) of his attendasta who were left : 
those addressed in v. 1205 went, into the temple after v. 1206. 

1209. The ir6\ii goes with orifMveT not with mififoir. 
1211. <H> — to one of his attendants. 

1213. Kttl <|>£Xa>v K.T.X. Cf. on v. 1195. 

1218. wp<r$. Cf. Hom. x 481, Hel. 865. rryov ffi /Mi 
ipipov<Ta \auirHip<av aeXas, Beiov dk ffcfivby deafjiJbv alOipos fivx^. 
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u>s irv€Vfm KaSapbw olpwov de^ibfieOa. (MS. $€U» dk ffefOfoO 
$€(rfJL6v alBepos ijlvx(2v. ) 

KaOap^v. This is predicative to the fiiXaBpov, which is to be 
supplied from the preceding sentence (ace. of goal after a 
vero of motion, 6. 162) **So that you may find the temple 
cleansed when you come back to it." 

1218. iraXafivatov. The neuter of the adj. : literally the 
murder, used here just like <p6pos at w. 117^7 and 1230, in the 
sense of the stain which was left by a murder, and might extend 
to others. (If the meaning assigned to the word here by L. 
and S. be aidopted, iraXafu/atov must be taken as masc, and 
\dp(a in the (unnatural) sense of bring upon me.) 

1219. Toii8' «pos t£s lorf |iOi; •* What am I to think (/tot) 
the object of thai to be?" rovde refers to xf^vl^eiv. Iphi- 

feneia's words had been equivalent to : "And it may be that 
shall be some time away. /mu is an ethic dative. 

1220. KCiX&9, duly, 

1221. cl ydp. G. 251. For ihs BkXu cf. on v. 1195. 

Thoas's <rwciixo|uii, though not meant by him as Iphigeneia 
would have had it, was still a word of good omen. 

At this point Thoas's attendants with Orestes and Pylades 
in chains appear at the temple door, and descend the steps, 
followed by temple servants bearing torches and vessels for 
purification, and leading animals tor sacrifice. The whole 
train files ofif to the (spectators') right, and at v. 1226 
Iphigeneia joins it, walking in the rear. 

1223. Ocas, i.e., from the sacred flocks and herds belonging 
to the temple. Cf. on v. 469. 

1224. (HXas Xa|i.ir<18«»v, like KkXaSov X^fMS at v. 1129. 

1225. irpovO^|iT|v, ** I prescribed^* (j.e., before she left the 
temple.) The .datives of course go with icadd/xrta, and not 
directly with the verb. 

1226. With the words of this proclamation cf. Ar. Frogs 
369. 

4Kiro8<bv ^xtiv. The fuller phrase at Aesch. P. V. 344, 
dW 'h<T&x,a^€, (ravrbv iKvodcdv (x^ » li^re the ^X'^'t" is emphatic, 
there the (yavrbif. 
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1227 ff. Iphigeneia here addresses her proclamation espec- 
ially to such people as might be expected to be approaching 
the temple for one purpose or another : those who might be 
( 1 ) dedicating their services to the goddess as temple servants j 
or (2) about to oflfer the sacrifice preliminary to marriage 
(cf. L. and S. s. v. rporeXetoj) ; or (3) to pray to the goddess 
for protection in child-birth (cf. Introd. p. xvi.). 

vctfMis avvciJft. d7>'ei5w is transitive here — "is consecrating, 
dedicating nis services." The servant's liands are tiie imple- 
ments of his service, and so are properly singled out here. 

commana — fwf tm being the dative of fiijfns. 

1230. Ai^ Atpovs t' dva<r(ra irap06r*. Generally the article 
occurs with this genitive denoting parentage when the word 
for child is left out (G. 141, n. 4.) 

1231. KaOap^v olidjo*€is 8^|iov : not, as Thoas would under- 
stand, her old temple, but one in Attica, where the goddess 
would receive a holier worship — free from human sacrmces. 

1232. r&XXa k.tX Cf . Soph. El. 657, where Klytaemnestra, 
not daring to pray her prayers aloud, says rd f dXXa vivra 
Kal ffLtairdxTqi ifioO iTo^iCj <re daifiov* 6pr^ i^etdevai, rots ix Aibs 
yhp (Ikos €<rri irdvB* 6pay. 

For 6^M9 cf . on v. 796. 

1233. rairXcCov*. The article is often put with the com- 
t>arative,. implying, apparently, (like the article with numerals 
in the phrase, e.gr., ol rpeh for three out of the number) that 
there are other things or persons besides those mentioned — 
the article selects some from a number. Cf. Ar. Politics, 7, 
13, 6, del t6 x«po»' rod ^\tIov6s kcriv tvcKa. Eur. frag. 421, 
^ijrGiv rd vK€iov\ eira Tdyr' dir(6X€(r€v, also Hipp. 471. ^ 

An analysis of the subjects of the preceding dialogue will 
reveal symmetry of arrangement. Iphigeneia's parting speech 
falls into three parts of four verses each, and the trochaic 
dialogue can almost be divided into sets of six lines each. 



THIRD STASIMON— Vv. 1234-1283. 

On the retirement of Iphigeneia's procession in the direction 
of the town and tiie shore, and of Thoas into the temple, to 
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purify the boildinff, the chorus in thii &ae ode pay to Apollo, 
and to his orack at Delphi, that foil honour of which 
Orestes'fi want of faikh has so often in the coarse of the drama 
tended to rob him. Tliough the heroine and hero are not yet 
released from their dangers, the marvelloas transformation 
of their positian produced by their veeognition, and the success 
so far of their plan of eBcape, inspire i£& dioms with full con- 
fidenoe in the god of the oracle. They are sure now that, in 
some way or o&er, all will be w^^. 

The strophe dflscribes ho^F Apolis slew iobe Pytho and took 
possession of the shrine of Deh>hi : the ajftistr^he teUs of 
his successful yindicatlon <d his |)ossession of the shrme 
against the earth-born powers of darkness, — dreams, andni^ht- 
visions, on which mankind had hitherto depended for t£eir 
knowledge of what was to be. This latter tlieme is peculiarly 
in harmony with the exultation produced in the chorus by 
the startlmg vindication thej bave just witnessed of the 
Delplne oracle. 

The metre is (free) logaoedic. The scheme is as IoIIowb : — 
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1250 Mid 1275. 



12551 



11260. 



It will be seen that in the Behove scheme I hove reckoned 
a laige number of fuiKpcd ^Lnyuu or long syllables irhich are 
held <m in amging lor tiie time occupied by three short ones. 
It is impossible to be sure on a podnt like this, and seme of 
the lines might iia^e been arranged difierently. Still the long 
syllables suit the dignity of the subject. 

It is indeed well not to be too «ure jtbont any matters of 
ear, or taste either, ^s I have said above, the ode seems to 
ine a fine one ; but Monk says of it : ** It exhibits a simple, 
and perhaps childish, piece of mythology, expressed" [and this 
is a valuaole remark] " in poetical language of a much older 
character than the genenuiiy of our author's productions ; " 
and goes on to compare it to another ** mythological ditty." 

1234. €&Rus and tcaXXXinus are applied generally to the 
parents of goodly children, but they can both be applied 
to children themselves as welL See L. and S. s. w. In the 
latter case the first half of the compound Is the emphatic one. 

1235. For the dat. cf. G. i«0. -As to the ybrw of AT|ku£iriv 
it must be noticed that several words which are neally 
feminines, and generally occur as feminine substantives, are 
used in poetry qualifying a neuter substantive as if they were 
adjectives d one termination like ^vydi or ijdds—e.g., fLOJuds, 

1238, h KiBdp^ o^<|>^v $ t' lirl t<JJ«v ruarox^ ■ydvurai. In 
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the hymn to the Delian Apollo v. 131 Apollo immediately 
after his birth says, "efiy /«h KlOapls tc <f>l\ri Kal jcd/xxuXa rS^a.** 

4 T* hrX K.T.X, ** Qtmque gaudet arcus bene dirigendi 
peritiaj^* Weil. The antecedent to the q. — ^which, as in v. 
1294 {ifaKTa) has been transplanted into the relative sentence 
— must be supplied with the ip. rf^uv cCKTroxl-q^ like xiXadoy 
\ijpai and XafnrdSwv <rAas above, w. 1129 and 1224. 

kid. Prepositions standing after their case do not throw 
back their accent if another word intervenes. 

1240. ScipdSos dvoXCas. For this term for the island of 
Delos cf. the name Aeschylus ^es it at Eum. 9, Arj\i(ip re 
Xoipdda. 

1242. iurrdKrav fuir^' ds ilSanav : the equivalent of 
Homer's TroXinrlda^ — "mother of no trickling [».c., meagre] 
streams. " Of the springs on Mount Parnassus that of Castalia 
(v. 1257) was the most famous. 

1241. Xox^ci. Cf . on w. 1098 flf. 

1243. poKxc^ovcrav. Cf. Aesch. frag. 64a, ivdovatqi d^ Swfia, 
(SaKx^jki ariyrf. Cf. too Vergil's bacchatamque jugis NaxoUy 
Aen. 3, 125. For the matter cf. Ion 714. 

1244. Here the poet speaks only of one summit. At Ion 
86 we have TLap»Ti(yi6.i€i 8* d/Sarot KopwpaU. 

1245. SpdKctfv. At that time, according to one myth, Themis, 
a daughter of Fata, Earth, held the oracle, and the ]^thbn, 
another child of Earth, defended it for her. Before Themis, 
Tata herself had held the oracle. Cf. Aesch. Eum. 3, G^/uy, ^ 
8ij t6 firjTpbi devT^pa t6S* i^ero fiavrciov. 

1246. If KardvoXKos be the right reading, we must suppose 
it to mean that the thick foliage of the laurel on the hill-side 
enveloped the dragon, and the leaves looked like the scales of 
a suit of scale-armour. 

(Another way is to take 8&.(t>vq. as a local dative, and icard- 
X^Xkos as "clad in scales like mail," but the Python could 
hardly be on or in, i.e., up the tree). 

1248. x^viov. So called because it was originally founded 
by Tata or X0<ji)y. 

1252. For the gen. cf. G. 177. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the gen. with iirifiaivu ought not to be classed with 
that governed by iiriXafi^dvofjuu and iipdirrofMi, t.c, under 
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1253. The v of XP^***^*? ^ sJiort here as in twelve other lyric 
passages in tragedy. Cf. Elmsley on Med. 618. 

1256 f . iiavTcCas Oco-^Atwv. 0€<r<t><iT(ap here, like the 0€a<fMiT(ov 
depending on dotSatj in v. 1283, is a gen, of definition, Cf. 
on V. 96. 

1257. dSvTwv iJiro. ifT6 with a gen. of place means out from 
under: (t 463, Odysseus, relating his escape from the Cyclops's 
den, says, irpQros inr ApveioO \v6fx7jVf i& ir 4\v<ra 5' ^a/pous), and it 
can therefore be used for out from, any building or place with a 
cover or roof. So at Hec. 53, wepq. yb.p fiS* inrb (tktjv^s trdda. 

By the &8vTa (Euripides always — ^unless Wecklein's conjec- 
ture at V. 100 is correct — uses the word in the plural) must be 
meant the chamber built over the cleft from which came the 
vapour which overpowered the senses of the Pythia. This 
chasm, then, over which was placed the Pythia's tripod, was 
not in the open air. This fact is hard to reconcile with the 
statement of the scholiast on Ar. Plut. 213 : in explanation of 
the words UvOlk^v aela-as dd<f>pr]Vf he says, <f>a<Tlv wj irXriaiov rod 
rplTToSos bi.<t>vri ta-TarOy fjv i} Hvdla ijvLKa ixp^iithbiei faeiev. It is 
possible that this latter story was made up by the scholiast 
on the spur of the moment. 

1258. {Jt^o-ov -yas. The gen. with the adj. fiiaos is a partitive 
genitive, coming under the head of G. § 168. 

Close by the chasm was the sacred stone called the 5|Mf)aX^s /x. 
Y^s. According to the story Zeus discovered the central 
point of the earth by letting two eagles start at the same 
moment from the place of sunset and the place of sunrise. 
They met in the middle; and where they met this round 
stone was set. On this stone Aeschylus represents Orestes 
as sitting when he is discovered by the Pythia (Eum. v. 40). 

1259. 04|itv. Cf. on v. 1245, as also for yatavv xp^<'*Tt)pCa>v. 

1262. v^ia, neut. plur., the a being lengthened by the fol- 
lowing x^. 

There is no other authority but this passage for the story 
that the Earth, out of spite at her daughter's dispossession 
{<l>66vifi 0vyaTp6i v. 1269), established a rival oracle at Delphi. 

1263. Cf. Hec. 70, & ir&rvia x^^ fieXavoTrep&yiav fiarep 
dvelpcjy. 

1264. For |jicp^wv, as a subst., cf. Aesch. Cho. 1018, oih-is^ 
fiepdruv, 

p 
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1155. (rM|jka Xd|&irovTai wol. a<Sfia, is a limiting ace. (G. 
160, 1) **are their bodies olazdng forth in flames?" Cf. 
V. 626. 

1157. &Kiirtfjros has lost here its original physical meaning. 
The pedestal or seat of the statue would be violated by 
the removal of tiie statue : there is no question of moving 
the pd$pa. For the plur. cf. KpTjiridai Xdtpai in v. 997. 

1161. dir^irrvo-'. Cf. on w. 350 and 1023. An exclama- 
tion — " le mot tenant lieu de la chose" Weil. 

y6Lp explains the preceding exclamation dTr^Trrvtra. It is 
about equivalent to our see/ The thought of what had 
happened iv S6fxoLs (v. 1160), she would have him think, had 
roused afresh a feeling of abhorrence. 

For haia cf. v. 1461. 

1162. rC ^poi|udta vcoxfi^^v; not (as L. & S.) ''what (new 
thing) are you saying by way of preface ; " but ** what news 
are you prefacing, i.e., introducing by (this) preface?" ** To 
whxU news is this a prefaxie ?" 

1164. 8<5Jav. L. & S. s. v., &i^, 3. 

For the 4k in the kStSd^av, cf . on v. 897 and 984. 

1165. tISpas AircoTpd^. For the gen. (with a verb of 
movement, denoting the quarter whence), cf. v. 315, dy^as 
v€(HlfMTos : for Hdpa in the sense of ordifiary position cf . v. 193. 

Both this prodigy, and that told in v. 1167, have often 
been recorded of sacred statues. 

ir^iXiv is not so commonly used in this local sense in 
tragedy as it is in Homer. 

1171. ^ov here, as at v. 1177, in the sense of the stain 
of murdei\ So we might say "you could see murder in 
his face." Shakspere goes even further when he makes 
Gonzalo (Temp. i. 1) say, "his complexion is perfect 
gallows." 

1172. This line is one of those manifestly introduced for 
the sake of preserving the stichomuthia^ Cf . on v. 738. 

1174. See Critical Notes. ** Le roi Thoas, toiU barbare 
qu'U est, semble aussi convaincu que le po€te ou le public 
d* A thanes de la superiority morale des Orecs sur les Barbares," 
Weil. For the word pappdpMV in Thoas's mouth cf. on v. 
273 ; also Aesch. Pers. 255. 
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1177. At Athens trials for murder were held in the open 
air th&t the court mieht not be defiled by being under the 
same roof with a murderer. 

1179. liXryKov. Elsewhere in this play i\iyx<^ means 
simply to question, here, as at Hipp. 1^7 and Hel. 885, it 
has the fuller meaning of ^^cX^«, i.e., get something out of a 
man by questions. Like our inquisition^ and (to a certain 
extent) examination, ^X^« was used mainly of an enquiry 
into faults or crimes. It is a testimony to the efficacy of 
the method of "cross-examination" as practised by the Greeks, 
that the word should come to mean to convict, 

1180. The &9 gives the ground for the use of the adj. 
<ro0i)y: it = 5x4 oiirw. Cf. the explanatory olat in v. 148, 
** You are a clever child of Hellas to see so sharply." 

1181. Kal |iVjv here introduces a fresh detail which might 
be expected to heighten the admiration expressed in the 
last line. Cf. on w. 236 and 1050. 

I think it is best to take ^pwm as a direct qualification 
of SAcop, showing that the latter word is to be taken 
metaphorically. (Weil and Kochly, straining sense and 
metaphor alike, take it with KaOeurap.) The word KaOctow 
also forms part of the metaphor. 

1182. ^CXTpov. Thoas ** caps " Iphigeneia's metaphor with 
another: <t>f\rpov is best taken predicatively — giving you a 
piece of news which was to act like a charm. 

•wSv 'Afry^Ofv, by assimilation (to the idea of coming from 
which properly belongs to the message) for rCtv h "Apyci : 
cf. v. 1410, and the phrase dc&s €k firfxat^* On turning over 
the words in this line the reader will find there are several 
possible ways of connecting and interpreting them. I think 
it is best to take tQv aa neut., dependmg on n — lit. something 
of the things in Argos, i.e., some news from Argos, 

1183. (i^vov is in a very emphatic position. 

1184. '^SovdCs, dative of the motive, a variety of the causal 
dative. 

1185. This falsehood looks at first sight as if it had been 
put in merely to amuse the audience. Perhaps we may 
suppose, though, that Iphigeneia was suddenly frightened 
by the thought that she had gone too near the truth in 
mentioning her brother — that that might in some way lead 
Thoas to suspect the truth. 
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1186. els rh rijis Oco«^ to the side {pewty) of the goddess. 

^J k nmvs - Commentators are about equally divided about 
this verb — some taking it to be from iicwiio^ and some from 
ixpe^f the former comparing Him>. 470 and 823w But tbere 
is here no idea ot dan^ or difficulty to be escaped : tiie 
elK&rcat implies that Iphifeneia's determinatinn waa a matter 
of course. Hence I wjSi. the analogy of Phoou 1268 ia the 
one that should guide uar dXX' Aydp* dpUrrta ital icaaiyrfiTw ai&ep 
is Bdwarop iKwe{tovT€ Kuikvaal ce dti. In our passage it 
means you inclined to, took (the side of the goddesB)^ 

1190. {£^os <F^, called Iphigeneia's because used by her 
ministers. 

1192. eaXo^crC^ 8f^«^ Cf, haXUf Bptxrm at ▼. 255. 

1193. Et. Magn. p. 127, 13 [129, 15], ^Ar« rd iJJwp r^ 
$aXda<rris Kaddptribif wn Koi rk wefurr^fJUtTK 6£r rim inriptrrw 
BdXaaaop /SdXXerot (<«w EipiiriSrjT' 06ika(rira /rXi^et «r.r.A.}. IF 
this explajiation be right it was Hhe vast size of the sea atnd 
not any peculiar virtue in salt watery as some modem 
advocates of sea-bathing might imagme, in virtue of which 
Euripides calk the sea the univecsaL purifier. But the 
following anecdote (Diog^ Laert. III. 6) makfli it loeli aa if 
the latter idea were in Euripidea's mind. **" Plato made a 
journey from Italy to consult the seers in Egypt : cl ^n kuI 
EifpiTlSrjv avTw (nn^curoXou^^at koI ajbrdBi woa^ffurra wpitf rwv 
i€p4<au dToKvdijvai rj Siik ffaXdrrrfS Bepawel^ 66€m »o« xal 
eliretv * dd\a(T<ra ' ic.r.X." 

1195. This verse, like several other expressions used by 
Iphigeneia in the course of this dialogue, bears a double 
meaning. 

1196k Iphigeneia ia, ccwiing out of tiM front of the tennle, 
and proceeding to leave the stage l^ the rood Thoaa had 
traversed — i.e., the road to the town — showed that she waa 
not going to the part of the coast which was nearest — i.e., 
that immediately b5iind the temple (cf. Introd. p» xxix) : hence 
Thoas's question. For kXjjSojv cf. on v. 756. 

1197. Kol ^ydp ftXXa Zpda-o^ cL on v. 1195. 

1199. By this verse Iphigeneia gives the king to under- 
stand that there is not, as he had imagined, any mystery 
about the ceremony; and she makea it appear furthi^ on, 
(vv. 1212, 1213 and 1225 ff.) that it was to secure the people 
from contamination that she wished them away. 
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1200. Ki|K(ft [LrfrpoKr6v9i. So we might say ''matricidal 
taint " f or " the taint conferred by a matricide." 

ISOfl. jdp with the common ellipsis — here ai *HfH had not. " 

1202. SCicatos fem. Cf. on v. 859 and L. and S. s.v. 
See Critical Notes on v. 1327, also v. 154 <f>povdos. 

1208. The change to the more lively trochaic tetrameters 
marks the quickening of Iphi^eneia's energies. She feels her 
heart beat faster now that me time for action has arrived. 
Thia metre is used by Euripides only in his later tragedies. 
The earliest play of known date which has them is the 
Troades, whi^ appeared in 415 B.C. This ia the nearest 
approach which we have to evidence as to the terminvs a quo 
for fixing the date of our play. Cf. on t. 673 ff. (The open- 
ing lines of the prologue are quoted at Ar. Frogs 12S2 f. The 
Frogs, though, was not brought out till b.c. 4-— after Euripi- 
des's death. ) 

oI<r6d vw & |ioi Tcv^w. Cf . above on v. 759; /\ 

1204. TTot; ** Where (can they flee) to?*' Thoas of course 
knows nothing of the ship. 

1205. irurrbv *]EXXds otScv o^Uv, An accusation brought 
agamst most nations by their «iiBmiea» especially by the 
duller against the cleverer natkxi.. 

kifi S«r|id, not to fetch chains : Scfffid. stand? for the act of 
chaming. The next fine shows that the attendants here 
addressed were being sent strai^t to the prisoners — ^t.c, 
into the temple. 

1207. VjXCow irp^a6cy ^Xoy^s, i.e., so that the sun's beams 
might not be polluted for the rest of the people that they shone 
upon. 

1208. M\ those (or some) of his attendants who were left : 
those addressed in v. 1205 went, into the temple after v. 1206. 

1209. The ir^Xci goes with <nifw,v€t not with Hfirpop. 
1211. rO — to one of his attendants. 

1213. KoX +CXWV K.r.X. Cf. on v. 1195. 

1216. irvpo-^. Cf. Horn, x 481, Hel. 865. ryoO 9<j fMi 
ipipovaa XauvHifxav o-^Xas, ddov bk <r€fivbv $€<rfibv cUOipos fUfx^f, 
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un TPcvfUL Kadapbw oipavod ^e^ihfuda, (MS. ^etior ^k ircfu^ov 
Scfffibv alOepos fivx<2r. ) 

KaOc4>^v. This is predicative to the fiiXadpov, which is to be 
•supplied from the preceding sentence (ace. of coal after a 
verb of motion, G. 162) **So that you may find the temple 
cleansed when you come back to it." 

1218. iraXa|ivaCov. The neuter of the adj. : literally tJte 
murder^ used here just like if>6vos at w. 117^ and 1230, in the 
sense of the stain which was left by a murder, and miffht extend 
to others. (If the meaning assigned to the word here by L. 
and S. be aidopted, TaXa/xuaiov must be taken as nutsCt ^^d 
Xd/9(u in the (unnatural) sense of bring upon me.) 

1219. rovS' tfpos rCs irri |u>i; *' What am I to thtnk (/uk) 
the object of that to be?" roOSe refers to xp^vl^^eiv, Iphi- 

feneia's words had been equivalent to : *' And it may be that 
shall be some time away. /xoi is an ethic dative. 

1220. KoX^, duly. 

1221. cl ydp. G. 251. For wj O^Xu) cf. on v. 1195. 

Thoas's (ruvci»x^o|iat, though not meant by him as Iphigeneia 
would have had it, was still a word of good omen. 

At this point Thoas's attendants with Orestes and Pylades 
in chains appear at the temple door, and descend the steps, 
followed by temple servants bearing torches and vessels for 
purification, and leading animals K>r sacrifice. The whole 
train files off to the (spectators') right, and at v. 1226 
Iphigeneia joins it, walking in the rear. 

1223. Ocas, i.e., from the sacred flocks and herds belonging 
to the temple. Cf. on v. 469. 

1224. aiKaii XaiiiirdSwv, like KiXadov Xil^pai at v. 1129. 

1225. irpov04|JiT|v, ^* I prescribed" (i.c., before she left the 
temple.) The .datives of course go with Ka$dp<na, and not 
directly with the verb. 

1226. With the words of this proclamation cf. Ar. Frogs 
369. 

4Kiro8«^v txtw. The fuller phrase at Aesch. P. V. 344, 
dW "hffiLfxa^ej <ravr6v ixTodCifp ^ov : here the (xeiw is emphatic, 
there the <ra\yr6v. 
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1227 ff. Iphigeneia here addresses her proclamation espec- 
ially to such people as might be expected to be approaching 
the temple for one purpose or another : those who might be 
( 1 ) dedicating their services to the goddess as temple servants ; 
or (2) about to offer the sacrifice preliminary to marriage 
(cf. L. and S. s. v. Tpor^Xcios) ; or (3) to pray to the goddess 
for protection in child-birth (cf. Introd. p. xvi.). 

vctfMis avvci5ci. ayvcj^a is transitive here — '*is consecrating, 
dedicating his services." The servant's hands are the imple- 
ments of his service, and so are properly singled out here. 

1229. u-Vj T<p. Best taken as introducing an independent 
command — fv^ ro» being the dative of fi'firis, 

1230. Ai^s Atitows t' dvaorcra irapO^^'. Generally the article 
occurs with this genitive denoting parentage when the word 
for child is left out (G. 141, n. 4.) 

1231. KaOapbv oUVjorcis 86|iov: not, as Thoas would imder- 
stand, her old temple, but one in Attica, where the goddess 
w^ould receive a holier worship — free from human sacrifices. 

1232. rdXXa k.t.X, Cf . Soph. El. 657, where Klytaenmestra, 
not daring to pray her prayers aloud, says rd 5' dXXa wdyra 
Kal (Fidyirdxnjs ifiov iira^iC) tre daifiov* 6vt* i^cidevai, rois tK Ai6s 
ydip elKos can rrdvB* bpojf. 

For tf|A«>s cf. on v. 796. 

1233. TO, irXeCov'. The article is often put with the com- 
t>arative,. implying, apparently, (like the article with numerals 
in the phrase, e.gr., of rpets for three out of the number) that 
there are other things or persons besides those mentioned — 
the article selects some from a number. Cf. Ar. Politics, 7, 
13, 6, del rb x€?po»' rod ^€\tIov6s eariv tvcKa, Eur. frag. 421, 
^rdv rb, ir\€lov\ cira xoyr' dx(6\c(rei', also Hipp. 471. 

An analysis of the subjects of the preceding dialogue will 
reveal symmetry of arrangement. Iphigeneia's parting speech 
falls into three parts of four verses each, and the trochaic 
dialogue can almost be divided into sets of six lines each. 



THIRD STASIMON— Vv. 1234-1283. 

On the retirement of Iphigeneia's procession in the direction 
of the town and the shore, and of Thoas into the temple, to 
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purify the building, ihe choms m thii Bne ode pay to Apollo, 
and to Ids oracle at Delphi, that full honour of which 
Oreetes'fl want of faith has so often in the eocene of the drama 
tended to rob him. Though -tiie heroine and hero are not yet 
released from their dangers, the marvellous transformation 
of their positian produced by their reeogmtion, and the success 
so far of their plan of eeoape, inspire tiEs chorus with full con- 
fidenoe in the £od of the oracle. They are sure now that, in 
some way or ouier, all will be we^. 

The Btnipfae doBcrihes haw ApoUe slew the PyUio and took 
possession ctf the shrine a£ Delphi : the sjxtistrephe teUs of 
his successful viudication <i£ his possession of the shrme 
against the earth-lxxm powers of darkness,— dreams, andni^ht- 
visions, on which mankind had hitherto depend^ for uieir 
knowledge of what was to be. This latter theme is peculiarly 
in harmony with the exultation produced in the chorus by 
the startlmg yindicaison they have just witnessed of the 
Delphic oracle. 

The metre is (free) logaoe^c. The scheme is as IoHowb : — 
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1250 ttud 1275. 



£255 jmd 1260. 






It will be seen that in the above scheme I h«vc reckoned 
a laige ntuiiber of fuiKpaX ^/tit/uu or long sylljbbJes which are 
held on in sansing lor tite time eooopiea by three short ones. 
It is impossible to be sure tm a podnt like this, and some of 
the lines mi^ht have been arranged differently. StUl the long 
syllables suit the dignity of the subject. 

It is indeed well not to be too «ure abont any matters of 
ear, or taste either. As I have said above^ -the ode seems to 
me a fine one ; but Monk says of it : ** It exhibits a simple, 
and perhaps childish, piece of mythology, expressed" [aad this 
is a valuable remark] " in poetical language of a much older 
character than the generality of our author's productions ; " 
and goes on to compare it to another ** mjrthological ditty." 

1234. c&Rus and KoXXXmus are applied ffeneraliy to the 
parents of goodly children, but they can boi^ be applied 
to children themselves as welL See L. and S. s. w. In the 
latter case the first half of the compoimd is the emphatic one. 

1235. For the dat. cf. G. 190. As io the ybrm of Ai|Kiaa%v 
it most be noticed that several words which ape neally 
feminines, and generally occur as feminine substantives, are 
used in poetry qualifying a neuter substantive as if they were 
adjectives (^ one termination like ^uyds or iidis — €.^., ^uunds, 
4>ocriLif Spofids. 

1238. h Ki6dpf vo^v ^ t' lirl T6{a»v f^crrox^^ ydwrai. In 
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the hvmn to the Delian Apollo v. 131 Apollo immediately 
after his birth says, "cfi; ;luh Kldapls re <pl\r} Kal KdfiTvXa rS^a." 

f T* kn\ K.T.X, **Quaque gaudet arcus bene dirigendi 
peritia" Weil. The antecedent to the f — which, as in v. 
1294 {AyaKTa) has been transplanted into the relative sentence 
— must be supplied with the iv. rb^(av ed^roxi^ like K^adou 
XiJ/Kij and XafiTddiov <rAas above, w. 1129 and 1224. 

M. Prepositions standing after their case do not throw 
back their accent if another word intervenes. 

1240. 8cipcC8os clvaXCas. For this term for the island of 
Delos cf. the name Aeschylus g^ves it at £um. 9, ArjXlav re 
Xoipdda. 

1242. AtrrdiCTttv ftar^p' els {tMrwv : the equivalent of 
Homer's toXwI^o^ — "mother of no trickling [i.e., meagre] 
streams. " Of the springs on Moimt Parnassus that of Castalia 
(v. 1257) was the most ramous. 

1241. Xoxcta. Cf. on w. 1098 ff. 

1243. fiaxxjiCovauv. Cf. Aesch. fra£. 64a, iv6ov<nq. 5^ d&fia, 
paKxc^i <Tr4yri, Cf. too Vergil's bacciiatamqtte jugia Nttxon, 
Aen. 3, 125. For the matter cf. Ion 714. 

1244. Here the poet speaks only of one sunmiit. At Ion 
86 we have llapvrfaidSes d' A^aroi Kopv<pal. 

1245. 8pdKci»v. At that time, according to one myth, Themis, 
a daughter of Fata, Earth, held the oracle, and the Pvthon, 
another child of Earth, defended it for her. Before Themis, 
Tata herself had held the oracle. Cf. Aesch. Eum. 3, Q^fup^ ^ 
di) t6 firjTpbs dcvripa t6S* ^i/ero navreioif. 

1246. If KardvaXKos be the right reading, we must suppose 
it to mean that tne thick foliage of the laurel on the hill-side 
enveloped the dragon, and the leaves looked like the scales of 
a suit of scale-armour. 

(Another way is to take ZA.<l>vq. as a local dative, and /card- 
XaX/cOT as **clad in scales like mail," but the Python could 
liardly be on or in, i.e., up the tree). 

1248. yfiivxov. So called because it was originally founded 
by Fata or Xdihv, 

1252. For the gen. cf. G. 177. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the cen. with iTipaivtj ought not to be classed with 
that governed by imXafi^dvofiai and ^^dxTo/xat, t.c, under 
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1253. The v of xpv<r^<p is short here as in twelve other lyric 
passages in tragec^. Cf. Elmsley on Med. 618. 

1255 f . fiavTcCas Ocot^jAtwv. $€a<pdT<av here, like the Ocaipdruv 
depending on doidais in v. 1283, is a gen, of definition, Cf. 
on V. 96. 

1257. &8vTa>v ihro. hirb with a gen. of place means out from 
under: (i 463, Odysseus, relating ms escape from the Cyclops's 
den, says, irpCyros i/ir dpveioO \v6firjv, if t ikvaa d* iralpovs), and it 
can therefore be used for otUfrom any building or place with a 
cover or roof. So at Hec. 53, irc/of ydp ^5' inrb ffKriviis ir6Sa, 

By the d,8vTa (Euripides always — ^unless Wecklein's conjec- 
ture at V. 100 is correct — uses the word in the plural) must be 
meant the chamber built over the cleft from which came the 
vapour which overpowered the senses of the Pythia. This 
chasm, then, over which was placed the Pythia's tripod, was 
not in the open air. This fact is hard to reconcile with the 
statement of the scholiast on Ar. Plut. 213 : in explanation of 
the words UvOik^v aelcas 5d<f>V7jv, he says, <paalp <hs irXrjfflop rod 
TplToSot ddApvTf if<rraro, f)v rj llvdla ifvlKa i-xjniaiiMSti Haciev, It is 
possible that this latter story was made up by the scholiast 
on the spur of the moment. 

1258. fUo-ov yas. The gen. with the adj. fjJffos is a partitive 
genitive, coming under the head of G. § 168. 

Close by the chasm was the sacred stone called the dji^oX^s /\^ 
Y<|s. According to the story Zeus discovered the central 
point of the earth by letting two eaeles start at the same 
moment from the place of sunset and the place of sunrise. 
They met in the middle; and where they met this round 
stone was set. On this stone Aeschylus represents Orestes 
as sitting when he is discovered by the Pythia (Eum. v. 40). 

1259. Bfyxv. Cf. on v. 1245, as also for y»Xuv xpni^im\p(Mv, 

1262. rCxia, neut. plur., the a being lengthened by the fol- 
lowing x^. 

There is no other authority but this passage for the story 
that the Earth, out of spite at her daughter's dispossession 
{4>$6y<fi $uyaTp&5 v. 1269), established a rival oracle at Delphi. 

1263. Cf. Hec. 70, & T&rvia x^^^ fteXavorrepiJywi' /iSiTcp 

6P€lpCJV, 

1264. For |up^wv, as a subst., cf. Aesch. Cho. 1018, oOrn^ 
lupbTiow, 

p 
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T^ irpttTa = the past. 

1265. ra in this line is best taken as a relative (cf. on 
V. 151). 

1266 f . Kard Svo^cpds x^H^^'*^^* Those who sought oracles 
by dreams had to sleep in a consecrated spot. Cf. Verg. Aen. 
vii 81fif. Perhaps dvo^pds implies that these x"-!*^^^ ^ 
which the earth vouchsafed to send visions were underground, 

(firvov) <ncoT{ov most likely means no more than (sleep) 
during the night, the dark time, though it, too, might mean 
sleep in a dark place. Anyhow, the visions and the sleep did 
come in the night : cf. v. 1273. 

1268. jiavTCtov. For the form cf. on v. 1202, as also for 
iratSv^v m v. 1271. It means here (Apollo's honour) as a giver 
of oracles. 

1271. SXi{cv. See L. and S, s.v. L 4. 

4k Mvtxv by the same principle of assimUeUion to a kindred 
thougnt, noticed above on v. 1182. The kindred thought 
here is that of dinging to, foMened to the (feet of the) throne. 
Verbs of fastening, like verbs of hanging, often take iK c. gen. 
of the thing to which. See L. and S. ix, i. 6. Cf. v. 363 
above. 

1272 f. &<^cX^v. The words x^pa ^Xt^ey ix Zripos Bpbvbop 
describe an aitUvtde of supplication; the infinitives follow as 
though on a verb of asking. 

xOoWav |if)vi.v, the wrath ofXOtbw. 

1274. &^ap, i.e., while yet so young. 

Ipa 04Xa»v, '* had come to him, in his desire to — ." 

1275. mkirjfipvayi, i.e., that brought in much wealth. The 
wealth of the shrine of Delphi — a favourable oracle cost a 
great deal — was celebrated in the time of the Homeric poems 
(cf. I 404 f. ), and lasted in a greater or less degree till Con- 
stantine sacked it to garnish (Smstantinople. 

XaTpcip|iara, worship^ plur. in the sense of an abstract 
sing. 

1276. Cf. A 528. 

1277. TraWciv. The previous line describes a gesture of 
assent, and iraiJ<rctv follows as if after a verb of promising. Cf . 

V. 1272. 
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livX^ovs Ivoirds, subterranean utterances^ voices coming from 
the bowels of the earth. In the description in Vergil referred 
to above we read, ** et varias audit voces." 

1278. ^^...^ciXcv, tmesis, cf. v. 832. 

1282. iroXvdvopi {cv^cvn, a sounding hendiadys of adjec- 
tives. 

1283. The dative Pporots (which, as well as Ao^/jt, goes witli 
GrjK€ — Ao^Lqi being the "remote," and ^porois the still "re- 
moter" object) corresponds to the fiporG>v in v. 1779. Zeus 
took one oracle /rom men, and gave the other to them. 

In the same way doiSaCs (the oracles at Delphi were deliv- 
ered in verse) contrasts with the dull, grumbling sound of the 
jLiiJxtot ivoirai (v. 1277). This contrast marks, as every other 
feature in the description is made to do, the same transition 
from a rude to a civilized and enlightened worship which we 
have seen brought out in the play with reference to the wor- 
ship of Apollo's sister Artemis. 

For the gen. 6€(r<|M£Ta>v cf. on v. 1255 f. 



ion 

we J 

or- / 



EXODOS— (From v. 1284 to the end). 



For the subject of the Exodos, and the manner in which 
the catastrophe of the drama is arranged, see Introduction, 
pp. xxiv. f . 

The'AyycXos enters at the right stage parodos and at once 
begins to shout to the people inside the temple, advancing 
towards it all the time. At the chorus's intervention (v. 1288) 
he stops to converse with them. At v. 1302 he resumes his 
way towards the temple door, reaching it at v. 1304. 

1284. p^|iioi l<^<rraTai, the same men who were spoken of 
at V. 726 as rotj ^^eoTwtrt <r(pay^. For the adj. j9t6/uot cf. on 
V. 1. Cf. Hec. 223, $(ffmros 5' ^xtardn;! icpeiJs r* ^it^otow. 

1286. c^Y^ii^vs, well knit, solid, strong: with reference to 
the strength with which were joined the different pieces of 
timber of which the door was composed. 

1288. |if| KcXcv(r6€to-av. As explained above, the chorus had 
not been addressed by the messenger. 
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Kochly, on this suppositioii, takes it to mean the deck. But 
even if it were not the case that the name is (^ten now 
painted on. tiie side of Hie fore part of tlie ^p, where it 
begins to bend towards the bows, the meaning oi xrvx^ {'"t^) 
— heivd — and the context in the passage frcmi the scholiast, 
woald fix this part of the i^p> and not the stem, as that 
which is called irnrx,'fi. Hence we must take (ttoXos to mean 
the hows in the wider sense, ke., that part of the hull of a 
ship which is seen on. eadi side of the bowsprit when a ship is 
coming straight torwards us. This accords with the passage 
in Aesch. Pers. 408, vaOs h yrfi. xoM'^ <n'6\av isroKrev, of ships 
charging *'end on." 

1134. The a of ivrCa must be scanned as a long syllable : 
of. on T. 230 above. 

IlSSfT. The chorus longs to follow the ship like a bird 
through the air. 

Xa|Mrp6v ill ■rfSpsyn»> At v. 192 we have already seen 
terms used which compare the sun's course to that oi a racing 
chaxiot. For the ace. cf . G. 159, n. 5. 

1139. cidXiov irapk The second part of the compound 
adjective is equal to a genitive here. We may translate ** the 
sun's br^t fee." Cf. on v. 12. 

1141 1 irr^Mryas. The chorus now (d v. 1095) forgets iiiat 
it is danrpos. 

ev v<&TOiS &)iotc: goeff^ not with ffoi^amra alone^ but with 
\t)^ifu doij^ovffaf wmch is equivaloit tQ/oUL 

1 143. The first wish which tiie chorus would have gratified 
on th^ return to their homes is to take part in. a x^f^f (cf • 
on V. 1046K 

XeptfSt. FQ>rthiBdat.a«alsa£oreid(roit(v.ll46),Gf,G,§190. 

8^. (TvveffKia^w (v. 1152), which is the principal verb to 
the sentence introduced by the 8$i, is, in senae, subordinate 
to the participles etXiaaovaa, dpfjiAva, and wepi^aXKofxha. 

1144. irdpfSpos. Cf. the French asmter d. 

1145. iroS(o) had better be taken with eiXiffffowm. 

ir«p4...(MXa« p«Tf^, *^qttiUinffmy Tnother^s side (to dance in 
the ring).^* The only words "i^ch are allowed to intervene 
in Greek between a pcepontion and its case are (1) words, 
such as adjectives or genitives, which are closely connected 
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with the DDirn, (2) such conjunctions aa cannot begin, a sen- 
tence, (3) in poetry, enclitics (with Tp^ when used in adjura- 
tions this insertion is the rule). Hence I think it is b^ to 
take this to be a case of tmesis (cf. on v. 832), though irapeXUrffoj 
does not occur elsewhere. In either case the wapd,^ whether 
prepositional, or adverbial — ^governs the^Xots fmrpas. (The 
reading of Soph. Riil. 129 quoted by Weilm support of inser- 
tion is very doubtful.) 

II47-1152. Each maiden vies with her fellows in beauty 
and in splendour of attire. The <papos here spoken of was a 
light loose shawl flung over the head so as partly to veil the 
face. The curls on the cheeks — here said to help the veil to 
screen the cheeks— the veil, and the splendid attire (<rroXts 
Tpv(pas) all occur in Antigone's allusions to a festal choric 
dance at Phoen. 1485-1491. Cf. also El. 175 ff. and 190 ff. 

For aPpoirXo^TOv x^*^t cf- Aesch. P. Y. 465, v<f>'' dpfiar' 
ijryar/(m ^tXrfvUnn ItttovSt AyaXfm r^ vTeprrKodrov xXc5>)y. 

(ruvc<rK£a|or. The <rvw ia this compound appears to have 
the same intensive force which the I^t. eon- often has. Cf. 
L. and S. (ri5i', D. 2. 



FOURTH EPEISODION— Vv. 1155-1233. 

This act is opened by the appearance (cf. above, v. 1080) 
of Thoas and his attendants, who enter the stage by the 
•rrdpoSos to the (spectator's) right. It is always refr^ing 
when a new character appears m a Greek play: peiiiaps 
especially so here, as the third act was a very long one, 
and the choric song which has just come to an end lacks 
the spontaneity of the first and the third stasima, and is 
even a little hackneyed in parts — at least so it seems to me. 
In the rest of this ^y we shall have the enlivenment of 
plenty of action, and the appearance of two new chuacters, 
an dryVeXos and a dea ex Tomchina. 

Almost sinmltaneoufllj with Thoas'a amval (t. 1156) 
Iphigeneia returns from, the temple b^uring the i:6avoif, 

1153. ^i fcvXm^ T&v&t^ him£iirmw Ytnf^. The 71^1^ seems 
added here to the irvXwptJt in toe same imposition as dvijf in the 
Homeric dHjp /SaoiXei^, iv^p dxcn^Tos^ and the common (Mpes 
CTpariwrai, and also such phrases aa 6 Eitftpdnn inraiUn, 
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Kochly, on this supposHioiiy takes it to mean the deck. But 
even if it were not the case that the name is often now 
painted on. Idie side of Hie fore part of the ^p, where it 
beffins to bend towards the bows, the meaning oi ttvx^ (^rn^^) 
— bend — and the context in the passage frtmi the scholiast, 
woald fix this part of the i^iipy and not the stem, as that 
which is called irrux^. Hence we must take aroXos to mean 
the bows in the wider sense, itf., that part of the hull of a 
ship which is seen ob. eadi side of the bowsprit when a ship is 
coming straight torwards us. This accords with the passage 
in Aesch. Pers. 408, vaOi h vrft xoX^n^ <rT6\op (brau(T€jt, of ships 
charging *'end on." 

1134. The a of itrrCa must be scanned as a long syllable : 
of. on V. 230 above. 

IlSSfT. The chorus longs to follow the ship like a bird 
through the air. 

XofMrpbv i ii ' S"<$8 pey n y> At v. 192 we have already seen 
terms used which compare the sun's coarse to that of a racing 
chariot. For the ace. cf . G. 159, n. 5. 

1139. cidXiov nip. The second part of the compound 
adjective is equal to a genitive here. We may translate *' the 
sun's bright m^." Cf. on v. 12. 

1141 1 irr^Mryos. The chorus now (cf. v. 1095) forgets iiiat 
it is drrtpos. 

kv v(&TOis &|iot^ goeff, not with $od^au<ra alone,, but with 
TJf^ifu ^od^ovtra,. which ia equivaloit tQ/oUL 

1 143. The first wish which Mit choru9 would have gratified 
on their return to their homefr ia to take part in. a xop^t (cf . 
on v.. 1046K 

X«p«Sf. FQ>rthiBdat.a*alsa£oreid(roit(v. 1146), cf. G. § 190. 

8^. (TvveffKla^w (v. 1152), which is the principal verb to 
the sentence introduced by the SOi^ is, in seme, subordinate 
to the participles etXlaaovaaf dpfUvay and wefK^aXKofUva. 

1144. mipiSpos. Cf. the French asmter d. 

1145. iroS(o) had better be taken with eiXlffffowra. 

ir«p4...(MXat psTf^, **' gtatUnffmy TnotheT^s side (to dance in 
the ring)." The <Mily words "v^ch are allowed to intervene 
in Greek between a pceposntion and its case arc (1) words, 
such as adjectives or genitives, which are closely connected 
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with the DDirn, (2) such conjunctions aa cannot begin, a sen- 
tence-, (3) in poetry i enclitics (with Tpia when used in adjura- 
tions this insertion is the rule). Hence I think it is b^ to 
take this to be a case of tmesia (cf . on v. 832), though irctpcX£ir<rw 
does not occur elsewhere. In either case the trapb.— whetiaei- 
prepositional, or adverbial — ^governs the ^ os /xarpas. (The 
reading of Soph. Phil. 129 quoted by Weirti support of inser- 
tion is very doubtful.) 

II4T-1152. Each maiden vies with her fellows in beauty 
and in splendour of attire. The <f>dpos here spoken of was a 
light loose shawl flung over the head so as partly to veil the 
face. The curls on the cheeks — ^here said to help the veil to 
screen the cheeks— the veil, and the splendid attire {<rro\ls 
rpvipds) all occur in Antigone's allusions to a festal choric 
dance at Phoen. 1485-1491. Cf. also El. 175 ff. and 190 ff. 

For 4PpoirXofrov x\Sa9 cf, Aesch. P. V. 466, v<f>'' apfiar' 
ij^aryoif ^ikrjvlavs linrovty 4(7aX/io rip vircpTrKoOrov x^t5^. 

(rweirK£a|or. The (tvp m this compound appears to have 
the same intensive force which the Lat. eon- often has. Cf. 
L. and S. <r{v, D. 2. 



FOURTH EPEBODIOK— Tv.. 1155-123:?. 

This act is opened by the appearance (cf. above, v. 1080) 
of Thoas and his attendants, who enter the stage by the 
trdpoSos to the (spectator's) right. It is always refr^hing 
when a new character appears in a Greek play : periiaps 
especially so here, as the third act was a very long one, 
and the choric song which has just come to an end lacks 
the spontaneity of the first and the third stasima, and is 
even a little hauckneyed in parts — at least so it seems to me. 
In the rest of this i^y we shall have the enlivenment of 
plenty of action, and the appearance of two new characters, 
an d77eXos and a deot ex machina. 

Almost simultaneoufllj with Thoas'a ainval (v; 1156) 
Iphigeneia returns from, the temple bluing the {6ajrM'. 

1153. i\ irvXflip^ TwvSff 8«MiidT«iv yvp4^. The 71^1^ seems 
added here to the irvXtapds m toe same imposition as dvijf in the 
Homeric dHjp BaaiSeiiSf iv^p iocerqyos,. and the common Uti^pes 
CTpaTicjraL, and also such phrases aa 6 Eiuppdr/p vora/u^ 
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1155. (TttiiA Xd|&irovTai irvp£. <rwiJM is a limiting ace. (G. 
160, 1) "are their bodies olazing forth in flames?'' Cf. 
V. 626. 

1157. &KivVJTos has lost here its original physical meaning. 
The pedestal or seat of the statue would be violated by 
the removal of ike statue: there is no question of moving 
the pddpa. For the plur. cf. Kfnfindas Xatvas in v. 997. 

1161. Air^irrvo**. Cf. on w. 350 and 1023. An exclama- 
tion — ** le mot tenant lieu de la chose." Weil. 

yip explains the preceding exclamation iiriirrvaa. It is 
about equivalent to our see/ The thought of what had 
happened iv dofiois (v. 1160), she would have him think, had 
roused afresh a feeling of abhorrence. 

For baia cf. v. 1461. 

1162. rl ^poi|iidla vmx|mSv; not (as L. & S.) ''what (new 
thing) are you saying by way of preface ; " but " what news 
are you prefacing, t.e., introducing by (this) preface ? " ** To 
what news is this a "prefaxx. /" 

1164. 8<S{av. L. & S. s. v., 56^a, 3. 

For the 4k in the licSiSdfav, cf . on v. 897 and 984. 

1165. (Spas &irco^p<i^. For the gen. (with a verb of 
movement, denoting the quarter whm,ce\ cf. v. 315, di^^af 
TCffifiMTos : for ^5pa m the sense of ordinary position cf , v. 193. 

Both this prodigy, and that told in v. 1167) have often 
been recorded of sacred statues. 

irdXiv is not so commonly used in this local sense in 
tragedy as it is in Homer. 

1171. <^vov here, as at v. 1177, in the sense of the stain 
of murder. So we might say "you could see murder in 
his face." Shakspere goes even further when he makes 
Gonzalo (Temp. i. 1) say, "his complexion is perfect 
gallows." 

1172. This line is one of those manifestly introduced for 
the sake of preserving the stichomuthia, Cf . on- v. 738. 

1174. See Critical Notes. "Ze rot Thoas, tout harbare 
qu^U esty semble aussi convaincu que le po&e ou le public 
d^Athines de la superiority morale des Orecs sur les Barbares," 
Weil. For the word popPdpwv in Thoas's mouth cf. on v. 
273 ; also Aesch. Pers. 265. 
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1177. At Athens trials for murder were held in the open 
air that the court miffht not be defiled by being under the 
same roof with a murderer. 

1179. ilXryKov. Elsewhere in this play i\dyxta means 
simply to question, here, as at Hipp. 1^7 and HeL 885, it 
has the fuller meaning of ^^eX^7x«, «.€., get something out of a 
man by questions. Like our inquisition , and (to a certain 
extent) examination, ^X^w was used mainly of an enquiry 
into faults or crimes. It is a testimony to the eflScacy of 
the method of "cross-examination" as practised by the Greeks, 
that the word should come to mean to convict, 

1180. The c^ gives the ground for the use of the adj. 
ao<fyfiv\ it = 5Tt oih-«$. Cf. the explanatory olat in v. 148, 
** You are a clever child of Hellas to see so sharply." 

1181. KOil |i^v here introduces a fresh detail which might 
be expected to heighten the admiration expressed in the 
last line. Cf. on yy. 236 and 1050. 

I think it is best to take ^pcvwv as a direct qualification 
of 8A«(&p, showing that the latter word is to be taken 
metaphorically. (Weil and Kochly, straining sense and 
metaphor alike, take it with Kadehav.) The word KaOctorav 
also forms part of the metaphor. 

1182. ^(Xrpov. Thoas "caps" Iphigeneia's metaphor with 
another: <fiCKrpov is best taken predicatively — giving you a 
piece of news which was to act like a charm. 

nSv 'Afry^Ocv, by assimilation (to the idea of coming from 
which properly belongs to the message) for tQv h "Apyei : 
cf . V. 1410, and the phrase $€6s h firfxainjs. On turning over 
the words in this line the reader wiU find there are several 
possible ways of connecting and interpreting them. I think 
it is best to take tCjv as neut., dependmg on n — lit. something 
of His things in Argos, i.e., some news from Argos, 

1183. |mSvov is in a very emphatic position. 

1184. VjSovOts, dative of the motive, a varieiy of the causal 
dative. 

1185. This falsehood looks at first sight as if it had been 
put in merely to amuse the audience. Perhaps we may 
suppose, though, that Iphigeneia was suddenly frightened 
by the thought that she had gone too near the truth in 
mentioning her brother— that that might in some way lead 
Thoaa to suspect the truth. 
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1186. cl« rb Tf)s Oco«, to the side {paTty\ of the goddess^ 
MJ m fv m.%. Commentators are about equally divided about 
this verb — some taking it to be from imtiwi, and some frcnn 
ixve^y the former compariBg HijMp. 470 and 92^ But tiiere 
is here no idea of danger or difficulty to be eacs^d : the 
eUdrufs implies that Iphiffen^a's determinatioii waa a matter 
of course. Hence I tiiimL the analogy of Pho^i. 1268 is the 
one that should guide nar iXX' &ydp* ipUrria ittU laurtyin/JTia wi&ep 
is Bdwarov iKwe^fowre KtaXva-ai ce Set. In our passage it 
means you inclined to, tooi (the side of the goddeasK 

1190. if^os o^, called Iphig^ieia'a because used by her 
ministers. 

1192. OaXo^o-C^ 8p^<r^ €f, haXCif hpfxrm at v. 255. 

1193. Et Ma^ p. 127, 13 [129, 15], ^Ar« rb (id<ap r^ 
daXdffinis Kod&paUm kvn koX rk wepirrtbfMrK eCr ri^ i.iriptrrw 
BdXaaaaw /SdXXrrou {lin E6pnHSriT' O^Xntraa /rXiJfci ir.r.X.). If 
this explanation be right it was ^e vaat size of the sea aaid 
not any peculiar virtue in salt water;, as some modem 
advocates of aea4>athing might imagine, in virtue of which 
Euripides calls the sea the univeisaL purifier. But tiis 
following anecdote (Diog. Laert. III. 6) makfls £b hmk aa if 
the latter idea were in Euripides's mind. *^Plato madft a 
journey from Italy to consult the seers in Egypt : ot 0a« Kal 
l^ifpuri^v avTtp awoKokouBrfaaL Ktd a£T6Bi woaifffwrra wpitf rtatt 
iepiujv dTro\v07Jvai tJ Siik ffaXdrrris Bepawel^y 6$€P wov Kal 
€lT€ip * ddXoffaa * /c.r.X." 

1195. This verse, like several other expressions used by 
Iphigeneia in the course of this dialogue, bears a douUie 
meaning* 

1196. Iphigeneia in caadng out of ihe front of Idie temnie, 
and proceeding to leave the stage by the road Tboaa had 
traversed — 1.«., the road to the town — iriiowed that riie was 
not going to the part of the coast which was nearest — i.e., 
that immediately behind tJie temple (cf. Introd. p» xxix) : hence 
Thoas's question. For KXi5d<av cf. on v. 756. 

1197. Kol Y^ dXX« 8p<&<ro|iOf cL on v. II95. 

1199. By this verse Iphigeneia gives the king to under- 
stand that there is not, as ne had imagined^ any mystery 
about the ceremony; and she makes it appear further on, 
(vv. 1212, 1213 and 1225 ff.) that it was to secure the people 
from contamination that she wished them away* 
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1200, KtfXCs liTfrpoKT^vos. So we might aay "matricidal 
taint " for ** the taint conferred by a matricide." 

IQQfl. ydp with the common ellipsis — here oi 'HfU had not. " 

I2Q2. SCicatos fem. Cf. on v. 859 and L. and S. s.v. 
See Critical Notes on v. 1327, also v. 154 <t>pav5os. 

1208. The change to the more lively trochaic tetrameters 
marks the quick^iing of Iphi^eneia's energies. She feels her 
heart beat faster now that tne time for action haa arrived. 
Thi& metre is used by Euripides only in his later tragedies. 
The earliest play of known date which haa them is the 
Troades, whidi appeared in 415 B.C. This ia the nearest 
approach which we have to evidence as to the terminua a quo 
for fixing the date of our play. Cf. on v. 573 ff. (The open- 
ing lines of the prologue are quoted at Ar. Frogs 1232 f. The 
Frogs, though, was not brought out till b.c. 4— after Euripi- 
des's death.) 

ol<r6d vw d |ioi 7€v^<r6a). Cf. above on v. 75^. /\ 

1204. iroi; "Where (can they flee) to?" Thoas of course 
knows nofthiiig of the ship. 

1205. irurrbv *CXXds otScv o^^. An accusation brought 
against most nations by their ensmlesy especially by the 
duller against the cleverer nation. 

M. 8«r|id, not to feixh chains : Secr/id. stands for the act of 
chaining. The next fine shows that the attendants here 
addressed were being sent straight to the prisoners — «.e., 
into the temple. 

1207. VjXCov irp<S(rOcv (|>Xo7<$$, Ce., so that the sun's beams 
might not be polluted for the rest of the people that they shone 
upon. 

1208. 0^', those (or some) of his attendants who were left : 
those addressed in v. 1205 went, into the temple after v. 1206. 

1209. The irdXct goes with (ny/uivet not with Tifiypov, 
1211. <H» — to one of his attendants. 

1213. Kftl ^Ckm K.T.X. Cf. on v. 1195. 

12ia. -rvpo-^. Cf. Hom. x 481, Hel. 865. ryoO <f<i fun 
ipipovaa XauTrHipiav cr^Xos, Oeiov 5^ ffefwdv Oea/jUnf aldipos fJu/X'^* 
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u;; Tvcv/JM Kadapbw o^pavov de^dfieOa. (MS. Oetoif Si crefufov 
Befffibv alOcpos ii\rx<av.) 

KaOc4>^v. This is predicative to the fiiXaOpov, which is to be 
supplied from the preceding sentence (ace. of eoal after a 
verb of motion, G. 162) **So that you may find the temple 
rleansed when you come back to it." 

1218. iroXouvatov. The neuter of the adj. : literally tJie 
murder, used here just like <p6vos at w. 117^ and 1230, in the 
sense of the stain which was left by a murder, and miffht extend 
to others. (U the meaning assigned to the word here by L. 
and S. be adopted, iraKafjufaiov must be taken as masc.f and 
Xd/Sw in the (unnatural) sense of brit7g upon me,) 

1219. Tow8' ((pos t£s ^<rrC |u>i ; ** What am I to think (/tot) 
the object of that to be?" rovde refers to xf^wLi^eiv, Iphi- 

feneia's words had been equivalent to : *' And it may be tiiat 
shall be some time away. ' fioi is an ethic dative. 

1220. koXms, duly, 

1221. cl 7clf>. G. 251. For tbs OkXcj cf. on v. 1195. 

Thoas*s o-wc^xj^fiai, though not meant by him as Iphigeneia 
would have had it, was still a word of good omen. 

At this point Thoas's attendants with Orestes and Pylades 
in chains appear at the temple door, and descend the steps, 
followed by temple servants bearing torches and vessels for 
purification, and leading animals tor sacrifice. The whole 
train files off to the (spectators') right, and at v. 1226 
Iphigeneia joins it, walking in the rear. 

1223. Ocds, i.e., from the sacred flocks and herds belonging 
to the temple. Cf . on v. 469. 

1224. cr^Xas Xa|&ir<i8«»v, like KkXadov Upas at v. 1129. 

1225. irpovO^|iT|v, " I prescribed" (i.€., before she left the 
temple.) The .datives of course go with ica^d/xrta, and not 
directly with the verb. 

1226. With the words of this proclamation cf. Ar. Frogs 
369. 

iKiroSdbv ?x<w. The fuller phrase at Aesch. P. V. 344, 
AW rtirijxat^i eavrhv iKvoSCtv ^av : here the ^eti' is emphatic, 
there the (ravrdv. 
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1227 ff. Iphigeneia here addresses her proclamation espec- 
ially to such people as might be expected to be approaching 
the temple for one purpose or another : those who might be 
( 1 ) dedicating their services to the goddess as temple servants ; 
or (2) about to offer the sacrifice preliminary to marriage 
(cf. L. and S. s. v. rrporkXeios) ; or (3) to pray to the goddess 
for protection in child-birth (cf. Introd. p. xvi.). 

vcCpas &7vci{ci. &yv€Jj<a is transitive here — **is consecrating, 
dedicating his services." The servant's hands are the imple- 
ments of his service, and so are properly singled out here. 

1229. u^ T(p. Best taken as introducing an independent 
command — /atJ tm being the dative of fi-frris, 

1230. Ai^s At|tovs t' 6,vaJcrav. irapO^'. Generally the article 
occurs with this genitive denoting parentage when the word 
for child is left out (G. 141, n. 4.) 

1231. KaOdpbv 01x^0*11$ S6^ov : not, as Thoas would under- 
stand, her old temple, but one in Attica, where the goddess 
would receive a holier' worship — free from human sacrmces. 

1232. rdXX* k.tX Cf . Soph. El. 657, where Klytaemnestra, 
not daring to pray her prayers aloud, says tA 5' &\\a vdtrra 
Kal aiuirdxnis ifioO €Ta|iw crc Balfiov* 6yr* i^eiSevai, rots tK Aibs 
7A/) elKos iffTi irdvd* bpw. 

For ((|Mas cf. on v. 796. 

1233. rd irXcCov'. The article is often put with the com- 
t>arative,. implying, apparently, (like the article with numerals 
in the phrase, c.^., cl rpeh lor three out of the number) that 
there are other things or persons besides those mentioned — 
the article selects some from a number. Cf. Ar. Politics, 7, 
13, 6, del t6 x^^P^^ '''^^ ^cXtLopSs karuf l^vcKa. Eur. frag. 421, 
^G>v rA T\€lov\ elra ir6yr' dTdl)\e<r€Vf also Hipp. 471. 

An analysis of the subjects of the preceding dialogue will 
reveal synmietry of arrangement. Iphigeneia's parting speech 
falls into three parts of four verses each, ana the trochaic 
dialogue can almost be divided into sets of six lines each. 



THIRD STASIMON— Vv. 1234-1283. 

On the retirement of Iphigeneia's procession in the direction 
of the town and tiie shore, and of Thoas into the temple, to 
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purify the Iraildii^, the choms m this £ne ode pay to Apollo, 
and to his oracte at Delphi, that full honour of which 
Qreetes'fl want of faith has so often in the cocnse of iSne drama 
tended to rob him. Tliough -tiie heroine and hero are not yet 
rekaoad from their dancers, the marvelloas transformation 
of their pooitian produced by their recognition, and the Buecess 
so far of their pun of escape, inspire ti^ dborus with full con- 
fidence in the ^od of the oracle. They are sure now i^iot, in 
some way or aiLer^ all will be well. 

The sbrDg[>he describes liow ApoUe slew iAte l^yiho and took 
possession €d the shrine of Delphi : the ajztisi^^he teUs of 
his successful vindication of his possession of the shrme 
against the earth-bom powers of darkness, — dreams, and night- 
visions, on which manMnd had hitherto depended for ineir 
knowledge of what was to be. This latter tiieme is peoiLliarly 
in harmony with the exultation produced in the chorus by 
the startlmg vindicai^on they "have Just witnessed of the 
Delphic oracle. 

The metre is (free) logaoedic. The scheme is as follows : — 



i 



M 



1285BDdIB6D. 



1240 und 1205. 



— 1245 and 1270. 
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! I 



1250 ttud 1275. 



1:255 And 1260. 






It will be seen that in the a^ve scheme I hxve reckoned 
a lai^e nniiibflr of futxped ^rpLrtipoL or long syHables which are 
hseld <m in singiBg lor iAnb time oocapieaby three short ones. 
It is impossible to be sure on a poant like this, and seme of 
the lines might iiare been arranged diffeonently. Still the long 
syllables suit the digniiy of the sabjecl 

It is indeed well not to be too mire mbent any mattftrB of 
ear, or taste either, ^s I have said abore^ the ode seems to 
lue a &^e one ; but Honk says of it : ** It exhibits a aimple, 
and perhaps childish, piece of mythology, ozpresaed'' [and this 
is a valuable remark] " in poetical language of a much older 
character than the generality of our author's productions ; " 
and goes on to compare it to another "mythological ditty." 

1234. c&Rus and KoXXCmus are applied generally to the 
parents of goodly children, but they can both be applied 
to children themselves as well. See It and S. s. w. In the 
latter case the first half of the compound is the emphatic one. 

1235. For the dat. cf. G. 190. As to the>brm of A<i|kuunv 
it most be noticed that several words which are neally 
feminines, and generally occur as feminine substantives, are 
used in poetry qualifying a neuter substantive as if they were 
adjectives (^ one termination like ^iryds or ii$is — €.^, puojudz, 
^T&s, 9pofids. 

1238. h KiOdp^ o'o<|>^v f t* lirl T<$£<av c^<rroxC^ ydvytnu. In 
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the hymn to the Delian Apollo v. 131 Apollo immediately 
after his birth says, "eft; /luk Kldapls re <f>l\rf xal KdfiTvXa t6|o." 

f t' 4irl K.T.X. ^* Quaque gaudet arcus bene dirigendi 
peritiay" Weil. The antecedent to the J — which, as in v. 
1294 (ipaKTa) has been transplanted into the relative sentence 
— must be supplied with the iv, rb^tav einrroxiq. like KfKadov 
Xtjpas and Xa/iTddiap ffiXas above, w. 1129 and 1224. 

M, Prepositions standing after their case do not throw 
back their accent if another word intervenes. 

1240. SdpcCSos flvaXCas. For this term for the island of 
Delos cf. the name Aeschylus ^ves it at Eum. 9, AriXlav re 
XoipdSa, 

1242. &(rr<iicT<av fiar^' ds i>B6r<av : the equivalent of 
Homer's ToXwlda^ — "mother of no trickling [i.e., meagre] 
streams. ** Of the springs on Mount Parnassus that of Castalia 
(v. 1257) waa the most famous. 

1241. Xoxcta. Cf. on w. 1098 flf. 

1243. poKXi^voxiv. Cf. Aesch. fra^. 64a, hOova-if 6^ d&fjuif 
paKx^i^t (rriyi\. Cf. too Vergil's hacchatamque jugis NaxoUf 
Aen. 3, 125. For the matter cf. Ion 714. 

1244. Here the poet speaks only of one summit. At Ion 
86 we have Hapv-ticidBes 5' A^aroi Kopv<t>oU, 

1245. SpdKow. At that time, according to one myth, Themis, 
a daughter of Tatd, Earth, held the oracle, and the ^rthbn, 
another child of Earth, defended it for her. Before Themis, 
Taia herself had held the oracle. Cf. Aesch. Eum. 3, G^/uv, 4 
d^ rb firjTpbs Sevr^pa rbS* t^ero /lavTeiov, 

1246. If KardYoXKos be the right reading, we must suppose 
it to mean that tne thick foliage of the laurel on the hill-side 
enveloped the dragon, and the leaves looked like the scales of 
a suit of scale-armour. 

(Another way is to take dd<f>v(f. as a local dative, and xard- 
XaXifoj as **clad in scales like mail," but the Python could 
hardly be on or in, i.e., up the tree). 

1248. x^viov. So called because it was originally founded 
by Fata or Xd(i>y. 

1252. For the gen. cf. G. 177. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the gen. with itrt^aXvw ought not to be classed with 
that governed by iinXafi^dpoiMi and itpdwrofMi, i.e., under 
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1253. The v of xpv<rl<i> is short here as in twelve other lyric 
X)assages in trageoy. Cf. Ehnsley on Med. 618. 

1255 f . (iavTcCos 6co*+dT«v. $€(r<pdT<av here, like the 0€<r<f>dT<av 
depending on dotdats in v. 1283, is a gen. of dffinition, Cf. 
on V. 96. 

1257. dSvrcav Ihro. W6 with a gen. of place means out from 
under: (t 463, Odysseus, relating his escape from the Cyclops's 
den, says, irpwros {>t dpvetou Xudfirfv, it t Avcra S* iralpovsit and it 
can therefore be used for out from any building or place with a 
cover or roof. So at Hec. 53, irepq. yikp ff5' inrb tncriPTJs T6da. 

By the dSiira (Euripides always — unless Wecklein's conjec- 
ture at V. 100 is correct — uses the word in the plural) must be 
meant the chamber built over the cleft from which came the 
vapour which overpowered the senses of the Pythia. This 
chasm, then, over which was placed the Pythia's tripod, was 
not in the open air. This fact is hard to reconcile with the 
statement of the scholiast on Ar. Plut. 213 : in explanation of 
the words UvOlk^p aelffas ddtpprfUy he says, <f>a(Tlv (hs wXi^ffLov rod 
rplToSos dd<pvrj tararOf ^ ij Hv6la tivLkcl ixpri<Tfi(oSii Hceiev. It is 
possible that this latter story was made up by the scholiast 
on the spur of the moment 

1258. |Uo*ov -yas. The gen. with the adj. /Jffoi is a partitive 
genitive, coming under the head of G. § 168. 

Close by the chasm was the sacred stone called the i|i4>aX.is /V. 
yi\'S. According to the story Zeus discovered the central 
point of the earth by letting two eaffles start at the same 
moment from the place of sunset and the place of simrise. 
They met in the middle; and where they met this round 
stone was set. On this stone Aeschylus represents Orestes 
as sitting when he is discovered by the Pythia (Eum. v. 40). 

1259. Bfyxv. Cf. on v. 1245, as also for ya^/uv \p^<m\pUaiv. 

1262. v^ia, neut. plur., the a being lengthened by the fol- 
lowing x^. 

There is no other authority but this passage for the story 
that the Earth, out of spite at her daughter's dispossession 
{<f>66if(fi Bvyarpii v. 1269), established a rival oracle at Delphi. 

1263. Cf. Hec. 70, & v&rvia x^^^ fUKavoirrep^wv fiarep 
dpeipvp, 

1264. For fup^MV, as a subst., cf. Aesch. Cho. 1018, oihis^ 
fupbTiav, 

p 
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rd irpora = (he past. 

1265. ra in this line is best taken as a relative (cf. on 
V. 161). 

1266 f . Kard 8vo4»€pds x^^M^^^s* Those who sought oracles 
by dreams had to sleep in a consecrated spot. Cf. Verg. Aen. 
vii 81flF. Perhaps duoipepds implies that these x«M^«^a* to 
which the earth vouchsafed to send visions were underground, 

(ihrvov) fTKoriov most likely means no more than (sleep) 
during the night, the dark time^ though it, too, might mean 
sleep in a dark pla4ie. Anyhow, the visions and the sleep did 
come in the night : cf. v. 1273. 

1268. uavTctov. For the form cf. on v. 1202, as also for 
im\&v6v m v. 1271. It means here (Apollo's honour) as a giver 
of oracles. 

1271. 8X.i{€v. See L. and S, s.v. L 4. 

4k dp^vttv by the same principle of assimilation to a kindred 
thou^nt, noticed above on v. 1182. The kindred thought 
here is that of clinging to, fastened to the (feet of the) throne. 
Verbs of fastening, like verbs of hanging, often take 4k c. gen. 
of the thing to which. See L. and S. ^/c, i. 6. Cf. v. 363 
above. 

1272 f. &^<Cv. The words x^P« ^^i^ 4k Z^os dp6v(av 
describe an attitude of supplication; the infinitives follow as 
though on a verb ofcLsking, 

X^ovCav p>f^iv, the wrath ofXd(i>p, 

1274. tf^op, t.e., while yet so young. 

ipa HKwVf ** had come to him, in his desire to — .'* 

1275. vokixpvau, i.e., that hroujghi in much wealth* The 
wealth of the shrine of Delphi — a favourable oracle cost a 
great deal — ^was celebrated in the time of the Homeric poems 
(cf. I 404 f.), and lasted in a greater or less degree till Con- 
stantine sacked it to garnish (Jonstantinople. 

XaTpci>|iaTa, worship^ plur. in the sense of an abstract 
sing. 

1276. Cf. A 528. 

1277. iraiKTciv. The previous line describes a gesture of 
assent, and xajJcretv follows as if after a verb of promisinff. Cf . 
on V. 1272. 
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^vxCovs Ivoirds, suhterrcmean utteranceSf 'voices coming from 
the bowels of the earth. In the description in Vergil referred 
to above we read, **et varias audit voces," 

1278. ^^...^ctXcv, tmesisy of. v. 832. 

1282. iroXvdvopi {cvt^cim,, a sounding heiidiadys of adjec- 
tives. 

1283. The dative pporots (which, as well as Ao^/ijt, goes with 
SriK€ — Ao^/g being the "remote," and pporois the still "re- 
moter" object) corresponds to the pporrQv in v. 1779. Zeus 
took one oracle /rom men, and gave the other to them. 

In the same way dotSaCs (the oracles at Delphi were deliv- 
ered in verse) contrasts with the dull, grumbling sound of the 
yiXrxLoi. hoiraL (v. 1277). This contrast marks, as every other 
feature in the description is made to do, the same transition 
from a rude to a civilized and enlightened worship wliich we 
have seen brought out in the play with reference to the wor- 
ship of Apollo's sister Artemis. 

For the gen. dco-^Twv cf. on v. 1255 f . 
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EXODOS— (From v. 1284 to the end). 



For the subject of the Exodos, and the manner in which 
the catastrophe of the drama is arranged, see Introduction, 
pp. xxiv. f . 

The "AyycXos enters at the right stage parodos and at once 
begins to shout to the people inside the temple, advancing 
towards it all the time. At the chorus's intervention (v. 1288) 
he stops to converse with them. At v. 1302 he resumes his 
way towards the temple door, reaching it at v. 1304. 

1284. p^|uoi k^vnvTQXy the same men who were spoken of 
at v. 726 as rots i<l>€(rrG>ffi. <r(pay^. For the adj. ^(Jbfuoi cf. on 
V. 1. Cf. Hec. 223, Oi^fiaros 5' iTurrdrris lepei^ r* <?WoTot. 

1286. c^fi^ovs, tueU lenity solid, strong: with reference to 
the strength with which were joined the different pieces of 
timber of which the door was composed. 

1288. |i^ K€X€v<r0€lo^v. As explained above, the chorus had. 
not been addressed by the messenger. 
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1290. 4k PovXcvfjidrow. The iK which takes the place of 
{nrb in expressing the agent (cf. v. 1076), can even more 
readily be used to denote the intttt-ument, 

1291 f. ^ci^yovTcs, pres., because the flight was still going on: 
XaP<SvTcs, aor., because they had already got the statue. 

1292. K^iroiotv. Euripides always uses this word in the 
plural. 

1297. For the omission of the antecedent to Ihrov cf. v. 1344, 
arelx^iv tv* Jjcav. 

6irov...&Yy€X€ts. The future with the relative adverb ex- 
presses a purpose just as it does with 5<ms or dirws. 

The indefiniteness of the Coryphaeus's directions as to 
where the king was to be found, and also, no doubt, the half- 
mocking tone in which these words were spoken — *^Jifid him 
if you cany and tell him your story" — show the messenger that 
he is being imposed on. 

1299. |i^pos. As a rule fUrecTi is used strictly impersonally: 
if H goes with it, it is adverbial. Here, however, fiipos is its 
subject. See Critical Notes. 

1 300 f . The chorus sees that it has gone too far ; this time 
the speaker gives more definite directions. The messenger is 
told to seek Thoas at his palace. 

Kparo^rvTcav, the ordinary indefinite use of the plural for 
the singular, the vague expression being preferred to the 
exact one. 

1302. lp|iT|V€i^. It seems probable that this word here 
denotes some special functionary ; some think a herald : 
Wecklein, that it is equivalent to ttuXw/ws in its literal sense 
of porter — the man who was there to speak with all comers. 
Plato (Polit. 290 C. ) calls priests and prophets ipfirjvcvTal Tapd, 
. Bewv dvdpJfirois. It is possible that, like the originally almost 
synonymous vpo^yrfrffi, the word came to denote a religious 
functionary in virtue of his being the ** voice of gods to men." 
Here then it may mean a priest^ though the omission of the 
rts is rather in favour of its being uie name of a special 
functionary. 

1304. With these words the messenger knocks unceremoni- 
ously at the temple doors (cf. v. 1308). 

1306. ^^f>Tov &Yy^XXa>v kak^v. This use of tpbprroi wjis not 
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usual in Greek : here, no doubt, it is put into the messenger's 
mouth to give his language a certain rusticity. On the other 
hand it is quite natural to us to speak of the burden of a story, 
and (conversationally) o^ a pack of lies. 

1307. taTT|o*iv Po^v. This expression corresponds exactly to 
our raise a shout. 

1308. &pd{as' ^^^v. Thoas uses strong words for the mes- 
senger's knocking and cries, not only because they were t]iem- 
selves discordant, but because they were especially disturb- 
ing to him (Thoas), engaged as he was in a solemn act of 
purification which demanded a solemn silence — €{><f>7i(da» 

1310. &fM,j *' as I thought." 

1311. Oi^p^jLcvai. Our (conversational) metaphorical sense 
of ^\fishfor " comes nearer to the Greek than our metaphorical 
use of ^* hunt for." 

1312. a^OiS. Cf. L. and S. s.v. ii. 2. 

1313 f. Vj VOdSc p<a|iots iropCo-raT', ** whose place was hesicle 
the altar here," a variety for who presided over (itfUaraTo) the 
altar. 

1317. rl irvcv|iA (rv|&(^opas KCKTHfUvTi; " What ill wind hat 
she found? (i.e., has carried her off F ) This vague expres- 
sion would apply equally well to an inward motive, or to 
compulsion from without. The messenger answers it in the 
former sense. KCKnjfjuivrf is used much as in v. 1171. 

1318. o*<p^ov<r*, conative, G. 200, n. 2. Like ^iJowo in v. 1332 
it denotes an intention. 

1319. As Hermann observes, the assumption that Orestes 
was known by name to the Tauri saves much explanation and 
repetition of what had already been told in the course of the 
drama. It is not a very extraordinary assumption, seeing 
how long Iphigeneia had lived among them. The povK<SXos 
(at V. 338) knew all about Iphigeneia's supposed slaughter. 

tCktci. Cf. on V. 2. 

1320. KftOftHTw&craTo : had dedicated, i.e., secured that th^y 
should he dedicated. roiaSe pufwis is better taken as a local 
dative, than as an indirect obj. to the verb. 

1321. irmvi |i€t|ov ivo|ia<ras rityj'^; The participle must 
not here be taken in the usual close conjunction with r{fx<>>- 
The latter word, as in the passages quoted below, means not 
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Jiappen but hit the marky ie., call it hy its right name. Thoas 
is casting about for a stronger {lijei^ov) word than davfxa. 
'* What stronger word can I find for it so as to do it jiistice /"* 
Cf. Aesch. Ag. 1205 f., tL vip Ka\ov(ra^v<r<f>i\ks ddKos rijxoifi' &y; 
also Hipp. 826 f . , Aesch. Cho, 412, ri 5' iv <l>dvT€s T^rxpifjuev, 

1322. Tlie AyycXos abruptly cuts Thoas short in his search 
for a word. '* Never mind the wonder of it. Learn the 
facts of the case, so that you may know how best to pursue 
the Greeks." 

1324. 8<rTts 0t]pd<r€Tai. Cf, 6irov dTayyeKch in v. 1297. 

1325. oi 7clp K.r.X., i.e., "I can listen to your story, for in 
the case of so long a pursuit I can overtake them, even though 
I do lose a little time in starting." 

For the ace. irdpw cf. G. 159. 

1326. 8^f>v. All recent commentators, as far as I know, 
take ^pv in the sense of spear, I think Markland was right 
in preferring that of ship — ^*claMem non ha^tam," i.e., he 
takes d6pv to be used representatively ^ like the Lat. milesy for 
the plural. 

1327 f. For the termination of OaXcur<r£ovs and Kpv<^u>s cf . 
vv. 154 and 1202. icpiJ^ to$ must be taken adverbially with 
upfiKTfiiyrj 71 V. That the ship was there, was, of course, 
only leamt afterwards (cf. v. 1345). 

1330. dirocrrfjvai. Cf. the note on the inf. &tl>€keiv at v. 
1272. Here c^ivewr^ describes an imperative gesture and so 
is equal to a verb of commanding. 

In t^ivfva-ty the h has so prominent a meaning as to make 
the verb a transitive one. At v. 1186 the verb was intransi- 
tive. Iphigeneia chooses gesture rather than speech to 
impress the guards with i£e inviolable solemnity of the 
occasion. 

1331 f. ^^^ya koX KaOopfi^, a hendiadys— the vOp Kaddpaiov 
at Here. Fur. 937, at which passage also it stands as a 
cognate ace. to dijeip. 

For dvovoro, cf. on v. 1318. 

1335. Humorously candid. It is (juite natural that 
nothing but awe should have been inspired in the soldic -s 
by the solemn mien and gestures (cf. v. 1330) of a high 
ecclesiastical dignitary. The ijAv.,.iUvtoi. seem to indicate 
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that <roi<rt irpcMnrdXois goes with ■tfiroirra as well as with 
{]p€o*K€ — i.e., although they thought all was not right they 
made up their minds to let it pass. 

1336. 8^ both here and in v. 1338 is ironically used. 

irKiov Ti 8pav has not the meaning of the idiomatic T\iov 
TL iroieip : it means "to be doing something specicU, extra- 
ordinary,^'' Cf. V. 1197, Koi ydip AXXa dpdaofiev. 

1336. xp6v(^ This xp^vtp is the same dative that marks 
the difference with Da-re pov or irp&repov. Here, i.e., **by some 
time" stands for "afterwards by some time," i.e., "some 
time afterwards," "after a time." Perhaps the history of 
the English idiom "by the time that you are ready " is the 
same. 

1337. pdpPapa, not un-Oreeh here, but unintelligible. 

dv«»X6Xv{€. <5XoXi5fa', like the Lat. ululare, is used specially 
of a woman's shout. 

133S. luiYctJovo*' does not (as L. & S. says s. v., though it 
is given correctly s. v. KaT4.8w) take the ace. fi^Xrj with it: 
this ace. goes with Karyde, and fiaycT^ovcr' is intransitive as 
usual — " as part of her magic rites." 

1339. SafxSv. In this word, as in 'ABdva (for 'Aeriva, v. 1475), 
Kvvay6s {v. 284), Xoxa76s, the Doric form is always used in 
tragedy — in the case of the two last mentioned words, in 
prose as well. 

^jxcv i|t&€vok, for the order of the words cf. v. 1328. 

1340. {(HjXOcv ih|ids H^^ : the impersonal verb stands for 
05;3o5 icrrjdXev : the ipd^ov need not be expressed because 
it is implied by the fiifi, the usual construction after verbs 
of fearing. 

1341. ktAvoiw, better " had killed " than " woiUd kill." 

1342. clo-opav depends on the noun 4x$p<p. 

1343. \6yQ9, much as in v. 578. 

1344. <rrc£x€iv tv' li<rav. Cf. v. 1297. For the inf. (rreixeiv 
added epexegetically in apposition to the noun X6705 cf. on 
vv. 912, 960, and 1066. 

o^K io>|i4voks, forbidden, not hindered as L. & S. give it. 

1345. vi^ o-Kd4»os. Cf. V. 742. 

1348 f. Ik 8c<r|i(Sv iXcvO^ovs. {k with gen. instead of the 
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ordinary gen. to mark that the freedom was physical, Cf. 
however Soph. Ant. 445, i^w papeLas alrlas iXeWepov, ivb is 
sometimes used with Aet/^epo;. 

1349. irp^fJiviiOcv vct&s. The gen. is the same as in ttov 
yrpi a partitive one, G. 168. irpifwridev for ixl irpdfiPijs is 
an instance of the assimilation to an idea (cf. on v. 1182), 
here that of activity proceeding from that quarter. 

1352. Ij-yov. The subject to this verb is the some, which 
the following ol d^ in the latter part of v. 1350 and in 1351 
show us to nave been in the speaker's mind though it was 
not expressed. Similarly at Or, 907 the rts which we should 
have expected with ^SiJj is absent, ^rav ydi^ rjdits tois XSyois 
<t>pov(av KaKws ireLOrf rb rXTJdoi. Such irregularities may in 
particular cases be due to the speaker's excitement. Kochly 
quotes many instances where the ol fiiv or 6 fiiv is left out. 
Homer X 157, Here. Fur. 636, ^ovaiv ol 5' o6, Hec. 1162, 
Hel. 1604 f. Or. 1489 ff.. and below, v. 1427. 

(nrciiSovrcs goes adverbially in close connexion with ^ov. 
They were hauling the cables in as fast as they could. 

(1350.) With ctxov also we must supply a subject (cf. 
on V. 1352). This verb applies, as the irptopav shows, to 
another lot of sailors — it means were keeping {it) steady y so 
that when the anchors were up and the stem cables pulled 
in, the ship might not drift off before the fugitives were on 
board. 

1353. 7r^vT<p SiS^vTcs. The ship could not come so far 
up on the beach that a ladder could reach from its side to 
the dry shore. Those who embarked would have to step 
througn the water to get to the ladder. Cf. below, v. 
1380 ff. 

From 7rpvfivT}0€v to KaOCcoav all describes what the sailors 
were doing on board the ship. Meanwhile the three fugitives 
were standing on the shore. 

The plur. icX£|iaKas is here used of a single ladder. The 
regular term for a ship's ladder or gangway is diro^dOpa, 

1354. &4^iS^aavTcs. This verb, as Weil says, takes its 
meaning largely from its context: here the elxdfJxaOa rrfi 
^iv-qs in^ich follows it shows that the participle does not 
mean "without sparing ourselves, reckless of our strength 
or safety," but "throwing aside all feelings of respect for 
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the priestess" which hitherto had restrained them (see vy. 
1335 and 1342). 

1355 f. Here again, as at w. 1349 and 1352, the messenger 
omits to put in some and others, though he does not mean 
that the same men took hold of both priestess and ropes. 
We see from this that the sailors had not been able to haul 
the stem cables quite in before the barbarians were upoa 
them. 

8i* iiOwnipCas. The rudders, of which there were often 
two, one on each side of the stem, were large oars, passing 
through a hole {eidvvrripLa) in the stem bulwarks, and 
fastened like any other oar to a (rKa\fi6i, 

1357. ^tlP^^K'*''* ^ conative imperfect. G. 200, n. 2, v. 27. 

1358. t£vi Xd-ycp; lit. "6y what plea?" and so equivalent 
to ''by what right ? " Cf. Xdvos at v. 998. 

1359. {<kiva xal 9vt|irdXovs. There is a familiarity of tone 
in the use of the plural here which is quite in consonance 
with a messenger's character. (The same familiarity of tone 
is to be observed in Major Pendennis when he talks of 
" hundred pound notes" and ''porter's daughters^" when there 
is only a question of one hundred pound note and one porter's 
daughter. The generalizing plural half playfully aggravates 
the accusation.) 

1360. tCvos Tis. These double interrogatives are common 
in Greek. The Taurians here demand Orestes's full name. 
(cf. on w. 537 and 663), which Orestes gives in the next 
two lines. 

1363. iir<&Xc<r'. Cf. v. 541, irah ^r' oCcr' i.-iruikSfiriv, 

1365. 8k€pia!;i$|Ji€€r6a, again conative. 

1366. tA SfivoL irX^TiuiT'. The article implies that the 
marks'of the blows were still visible on his face : no doubt 
he points to them. Cf. w. 1373 f. For the article cf. 
V. 320. 

1367. Kctvo£ Tc.o^ €txov...'fjji6is T€. The ncgativc is takcu 
out of the two oijT?B (which would have been the usual 
construction) and put with the verb. Cf. Xen. Mem. I., 
2, 4, rod <rdl)fjuiros a0r6s re oiiK iifufKei toM re dfieXovvras o^k 
iinjvei. Only, in the present passage the irregularity is 
complicated by the fact that the two subjects are of 
different persons and the second verb is not expressed. So 
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there is one negatived verb to two subjects at Aesch. Sept. 
399, \6<f>oi 5^ K(i)B(av r' ou 56.Kvov<r^ Avev 5op6s. The effect of 
this variation of the construction is to bring the two words 
joined by re closer together. 

136S. fjouv 47KpoToi»|Jicvak, not (as L. & S. say) were dashing 
against each other ; for it was only Orestes and Pylades who 
used their fists. The Taurians had not learnt to box ; this 
was a (Jreeh accomplishment, of which the nation was very 
proud. What the fists hit the messenger says at w. 1378 f . 

1369. d.ir' &^(|>okv rotv vcavCaiv. The dir6 is more pictur- 
esque than the simpler xnrb would have been. This use of 
the legs also marks the superior gymnastic training of the 
Greek. 

1370. Cf. on V. 298. 

1371. K^Ij ^^ *^® barbarians that is. The two (tw-'s are 
intensive like the Lat. con-^ and have rather the force of our 
conversational (fall) all of a heap, 

1376. The ko.L here introduces an explanation or specificaiion 
of the meaning of the preceding verb. 

1377. ToJ^ai. The evipdrai on a Greek warship were 
generally archers. 

1378. dvao-TciXai is transitive: it is evidently a military 
term. See L. & S. s. v. II. 2. 

1380. Cf. on V. 1353. 

1381. Xofiav is subordinate to jSds and Oopdjv in the next 
line. Cf . on w. 695 f . 

Iirl icXC|iaKas, *^up the ladder" (plur. as at v. 1353). At 
Bacch. 1097, iiri^cUrai irirpav means "running up the rock." 
So at Cycl., iirl kiv8ijvov ^6.6 pa^ ^"up the steps (we should 
say paih) of danger. " 

1383. €va'A.jJtov. This Homeric epithet is only used at 
one other place by Euripides — Rhesus (if it be by Euripides) 
97. 

1384. o^pavov is here used in the sense of the adj. oi^pdviov. 
Cf. the use of the genitive at v. 1066, 7^ irarptoas v6aTos with 
the vdffTov pdp^apov at v. 1113. 

1386. Po^Tis. Cf. Bacch. 1078 f., e/c 5' aid^pos <f>u}v^ r«, 
ti)5 fxiv eUda-ai, Ai6vv<ros dye^&ricrev, Cj vedvides k.t.X. 

1387. ^6Bw, r* 4KX€VKa£vcT€, not (as L. & S.) "dash the 
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wliite spray off the oar," the ix in the compound expresses 
thoroughneaSi as in ^KXevKoSf quite white, from which the verb 
is derived. We might translate by " make great white foam- 
sivirls" 

1390. (rrcvaYfJi^v ifivv 4KBpvx<6|uvoi, ** roaring out a yell 
of joy " arevayfj^s could oe used of very loud noises, cf. 
Phoen. 1039, ^povrq. di (rrevayiJibs dx^ '''' ^^ 6fioios. (Weil 
thinks <rT€vayfi6s refers to the half involuntary sigh or groan 
accompanying a great effort. Such ^^g^missemfnts" might 
well be *^8onor€8f" but it is hard 'to see how they could be 
**joyeux") 

1391. liraioTiv &X)iT)v. Cf. Aesch. Pers. 397, iTrcuaav &\fiiriv 

Pp&XJLOV €K K€\€JLffiaTOS. 

1392. (rr<$)ua StaircpcMra 84. The late position of the di 
throws the two words crrbfua and SiairepcMra closely together : 
marking that both together go to make up the contrast to 
^w$ ivrbs rfv \ifiAvos, 

o^|ttA means the mouth of the harbour. Eur. always uses 
the word in the plural. 

1393. XdPfM^ icXilSwvh " a Jieavy sea," 

"^lirc^YCTO, "began to labour" {not, as L. & S., wcw hurried 
on), in the sense of the nautical labour and the Latin laborare. 
The history of the meaning of word kirclyw is much the same 
as that of our prem^ though the latter's meaning has not gone 
so far in the direction of hurry. Cf . the Lat. urgeri, to be in 
difficulties. Musgrave compares "ir 235, (i'^^) eireiyofJvrp^ dvifi(p 
Kal Ktjfiari vriyif. 

1394 and (1346). For the word -itCtvXos cf. on v. 307. At 
V. 1050 and at Tro. 1123 (vetbs fih virvKoi els XeXeLfi/juhfos) veCiJS 
tLtvXos means a romng-ship, 

rapir6s means a flat surface, oar-blade, then (like K(»nn} by 
synecdoche) oar, and then representatively , like /ct^riys at v. 
1387, for the set of oars : Polyb. xvi. 3, 12, talks of rbv de^ibv 
rapffbv TTjs vetis. Metaphorically, on the one hand, a bird's 
outstretched wing is called rapabs, Anth. Pal. XII. 144 (spoken 
of Eros), bi<f>v^ rapabv di'cis TrrepOywv : on the other, a ship's 
double oarage is called its wings (Hel. 147, Troad. 1086), so 
ixT€p(afiivov here. 

Kwrf\p€i is a general word of commendation, meaning u>eU' 
fitted, jit, proper, Eur, at Electra uses the expression bffni 
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Karifpes (lit. well-fitted with odour, i.e., odorotis) of wine. Here 
the adj. qualifies not the thing equipped {i.e., the ship) 
but the equipment — ^the oars. 

Here vfi&s iKtwXov means a little more than a ship with 
oars {that can make a regular beat) : it is " o fthip whose oars 
are beating in time." It is evident then that there is a good 
deal of meaning crowded into these words. We might 
translate, *^the ship wliose good oars moved in time like 
WTigs," 

1395. «aXi|i.irpv|iVT|8^v, lit. backwards, stern first: the 
regular expressions for this movement are i-irl -irpvfwap Kpovaax, 
or AvoKprnkrcu, irpdfjuKUf KfxvbaaaBcu, or iyaKpoOaaaBou. 

1396. vpos ru]ia Xaicr((ovr€$. As Xaicr/^w was familiarly 
used in a metaphorical sense in the phrase irpbs Kivrpa Xourrll^eiv 
(Bacch. 795, Acts. xxvi. 14), there would be no diflficulty felt 
here about calling the struggles of the rowers to overcome the 
waves, kicking against the waves. 

1401 f. Goethe has imitated (and expanded) this passage 
in his "Iphigenie" (UL 3) — 

Du liebst, Diane, deinen holden Bruder 
Vor allem, was dir Erd' und Himmel bietet, 
Und wendest dein jungfraulich Ancesicht 
Nach seinem ew'gen Lichte sehnend stiU. 
O lass den einz'gen Spatgefundnen mir 
Nicht in der Finstemiss des Wahnsinns rasen. 

(The modem poet cannot let the thought go without tasting 
it, so to speak, much more thoroughly, getting much more 
out of it than is enough to content the Greek poet. And 
yet among the ancients Euripides is blamed for being 
prolix. ) 

1402 f. ^cv<^|tt)<rav iroidva. ^weu^i^/xely means to cAani in 
response {ivL) to, used of any words of good omen, or pious 
words, here of the cry l^ iraidv with which Greek soldiers 
moved to battle. Cf. Aesch. Pers. 393, iraiav^ itpi'/jLvow a€fu>6v 

BXKrjyes r&rc.Js fidxw opfuavres €v\f/vxv ^pdffei. 

1404. For the interpretation of this line see Critical Notes. 

1405. U KcXci^Tos, follovnng their leader {i.e., the man 
who lead the chant, and gave the time for the words and 
the raising of the hands) and so in concert. For the lifting 
of the hands in prayer, which accompanies the singing of 
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tbe iraidv, cf. Hel. 1095, alroijfjLeO* 6p6as dAivas irpits oipavbv 
piirrov0\ tv oUeTSf and above, v. 269. 

1407. The irooiv, which seems to an English reader super- 
fluous, is put in, perhaps, pictorially, because the water 
came over their feet. 

1408. ttXcktoLs IJavfjirrcv d.7K^Xas, mcule loops of rope fast (to 
a tree-trunk, or a rock, so as to be ready to attach the other 
ends to the ship when it came to the shore). Cf . v. 1351, where 
the verb has a gen. of the thing to which something is tied. 

1409. The [Uv corresponds to the hortative &\\d in v. 1411. 

1410. rds ^KctOcv r^as, Cf. on v. 1182. 

1414. (For this and the next 5 verses see Critical Kotes.) 
firuncoirct, historical present. 

1418. Xa^civ epexegf'tical infinitive : it is equivalent to a 
noun — " as a prey " — in apposition to t6v 'A7. ylvov. Perhaps 
it might be classed under G. § 265. Cf. dpayyetXat in v. 761. 

1419. d,}i.vT}|i<$vcvTos must be taken actively here. 

1421. x^fxis. G. 162. 

1422. In speaking these words Thoas turns towards the 
right-hand irdpodoi. In answer to his shout armed men 
appear through the irdpodos and flock on to the stage. 

1424. iropdKTUH. G. 138 n. 7. This predicative use of 
cadjectives is especially common in the tragedians in the case 
of adjectives denoting time and place. Cf. above, v. 258. 

Ik^oX^ vc<^. wrecka^je : Thoas adds the motive of plunder 
to quicken the action of the barbarians. 

1425. <ri»v t^ 9*^=^orj0'^<rajrr€S tJ Oeio, 

1427. ol 8'. Here we have another instance (cf. v. 1350) 
of a ol ^ implying- a previous oi fUv which is not expressed. 

1429 f . KaraKpTi^vuTfuis was a method of despatching crimi- 
nals once in vogue among the Greeks (see Dr. H. Hager in the 
Journal of Philology, vol. viii. p. 7). On the other hand, empale- 
ment, which is stfll practised by the barbarians of those same 
regions, was regarded with horror by the Greeks. When, 
after the battle of Plataeae an Arcadian tells Pausaniaa to 
empale Mardonius's corpse in revenge for Leonidas, he 
answers . (Hdt. ix. 79), tA xpixei fiaXXov ^ap^dpoiat woUeiv 
ijTcp "EXKijtTi. Cf. also Hdt. iv. 103, where he says the 
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Taurians stuck the heads of their murdered victims on stakes. 
For Kard, <rnjip\ov ir^TfMs cf. Aesch. P. V. 748, H oHk l^ppi\p* ifmvHjv 
TTJad^ &xb <rr6<p\ov Trirpas ; 
1432. a«ev9. Cf. V. 1312. 

1435. Here Athena appears above on the CcoXoTctov, a 
platform pushed out for the purpose from a window in the 
"first floor " of the criojin;. The reduplication of the iroi shows 
the energy with which she checks the infuriated king. Cf. 
Or. 278 and 470. 

For 7rop6|jic^is in the sense of conduct or convey cf. above 
on V. 266. 

1436. 'A0i)vciCas. The uncontracted form of the ordinary 
^AOrjva (cf. 'Epfielas for'EpM^) was an antiquated form kept 
in use in religious formulae. 

Tfjar8' used just like roiVSe at v. 1222. For 6d€ used of the 
speaiker cf . on v. 494. 

1437. j^fv|Mi oTpeiTov. The same phrase at Aesch. Pers. 412: 
(TTparoO is a genitive of definition, Cf. on v. 96. In English 
we have " the enemy coming in like akjlood,^* which comes 
nearer to the force of the Greek phrase than our similar use 
of the word stream, 

1438. ircirp«»tJi6^os is used personally also at Troad. 340, 
Thv ireirpfatUvov ...irbaiv, Pind. Pyth. iv. 109, ireirpwfjuivov 
jScuriX^a. Here the word is almost equivalent to sent, 

1440. The ambiguity in these words (d^/ms can be used of 
a statue (Ale. 348) as well as of a living person, and Artemis 
was Athena's sister, cf. v. 1489) when ta£en out of connexion 
with the following verse, reminds us of the double meaning 
of Apollo's oracle in Goethe's Iphigenie on which the catas- 
trophe is made to turn. Apollo there tells Orestes to fetch 
die Schwester home from the Taurians' land to Greece. Orestes 
takes this to mean ApoUo^s sister, t.e., the ^vov of ALrtemis. 
It turns out that he meant Oresten^s sister Iphigeneia. This 
device of the Crerman poet serves to accommodate the 
character of the heroine to a modem standard of universal 
morality (cf. Introduction, pp. xxiiL f.), but is a violent, and 
almost laughable transformation of the legend. One cannot 
help beinff reminded of the executioner in Thackeray's 
** Rose and the Ring "— *' He didn't say which prince ! " 

1442. ^|iCv. G. 184, 3, n. 4. 
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1443. SoKliS, not (as in the old English, "whom you think 
to kill)," intend f but suppose ^ imagine (you are killing). See 
L. and S. s.v. i. 3. 

'Op<oTT|v. The antecedent is put into the relative clause as 
is the fcase at v. 1239 with eiVroxt^. 

<r(i\^ is a local dative. G. 190. 

1444. x*^*'^ ^K*^^- X'^P*-^ ^^s a possessive pronoun instead of 
a gen. with it at Soph. Phil. 1413, t^v <r^y X^P*''» a^d an- adj. 
as well at Trach. 485, kcIvov re koI a^v e^ taov koiv^v x^pt'V. 

1445. ii9r\Q-i» There is an anacolovthon here. We may 
bridge the gap by translating the first part of the sentence 
" As for Orestes, &c." 

It is impossible with Kochly to take rC9r\fn,v 'Opimw 
•iropO|i.ci>€iv to mean, **makeSf i.e., lets Orestes travel." In all 
the three passages he quotes (Hec. 357, Rhes. 917 f., Heracl. 
990, rL$ri<n (the obj. is always fic) means ^*/orces me" : this 
meaning does not sidt this passage at all. 

iropOp.c^civ, intransitive here, and taking, hy implication, an 
ace. of the space traversed {irdvTov vwra). For the inf. cf . v, 
761 and G. 2C5. 

irX«fT||. Cf . V. 242, irXdrt; <f>vy6vT€S, 

1447. Cf. Plautus Amph. iii. 3, 22, where Juppiter says to 
Mercurius, audis quae dico, tametsi praesens non ades^ and 
Hipp. 85, where Hippolytus is praying to Artemis, KX^xav lUv 
a^i^Vf 6fifM d* oiK 6pQv rb (r6v, 

1449 f. 5Tav 8*...x«p<Js tis &mv. Cf. above vv. 260 ff. 
i']r€l...€tff€^a\\ofiev, 9jv rw k.t.X, : only here it is possible to 
regard w. 1450-1452 as in some sort a parenthesis. 

OcoSiL^TotfS, i. e. , by Athena. At Hipp. 974 the same epithet 
is applied to Athens. 

1451. ScipoSot Kopvo^as. The detpAs Kapvarla (also called 
'Oxv) "w^as a promontory of Euboea opposite to Halae 
Araphenides. 

1453. As we have seen (Introduction, pp. xiii. and xiv.), 
much the same legend was found at both Halae and Brauron. 
Euripides compromises the matter by making the former town 
the home of the ^voVf and establishing Iphigeneia as priestess 
at the latter (v. 1462 flf. ). This arrangement seems to have 
been adopted by later logographers. Strabo, ix. p. 399, Bays, 
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BfMvpdfVf Bttov t6 ttjs Bpavptaylas *ApT4fuSos UpSv. 'AXai *Apatf>7j'- 
viSes, 6tov t6 ttjs TavpoTrSXou. Cf. also Callim. Hymn to 
Artemis, 137. Pausanias however puts the ^vov at Brauron, 
I. 43, 1. 

1454 f. TavpiKf)s...v^k'iroX<iov, so as to get at the Tavfio- and 
the -TToXrj. The poet must have been conscious that this 
quasi-interpretation was more of a pun than a derivation. 
Cf. Introduction, p. xviii. 

1456. ottrrpois, dat. of instrument with an intransitive 
verb. 

1458 ff. Cf. Introduction, pp. xiii. f. 

Srav 4of>Ta|;^ Xc<&$, i.e., tj? ^Apr^/udi. 

ri[s vi\s o-^Y*|s Airoiv'. The Greeks did not like to recognise 
the reed significance of this survival of their barbarous past. 
Cf. Introd., p. xx. 

feorvlr©, l{avi^(i>. As in the case of other actions per- 
formed by special functionaries the subject is not expressed : 
so iffdXiriy^ey i<nfi/jL7jv€f iK-^pv^e, In translating we must put in 
(let) the priest, &c. 

1461. Though it was said at v. 1459 that the sacrifice 
would seem to avenge Iphigeneia's treatment on the Greeks, 
the real object of the ceremony is here said to be a religious 
one {dfflas ^Kari). The sacrifice — ^for as such it must be 
regarded — was to be made to the goddess, in place of those 
with which the Taurians had honoured her. 

Tifuis, cf. V. 776, ^evwpbvom rifids, 

1460. 8^px| vp^ dvSfxSs. Anastrophe (cf. 23, 2; 191, 4) 
is commonest when an adj. or (as here) a dependent genitive 
belonging to the subst. follows the preposition. Cf. Heracl. 
612, w6\ews AXoi5(n;j X^'P*5 ^^5 ^x^P^^ vecret, 

1462. ii^X o-c^vds icXCfuiKas. The word kKI/mo^ •is used 
(Diod. Sic. xix. 21, ?ws ttjs KoKovfiipris KXi/xaKoSy cf. Staabo, xii. 
p. 536, &(rr' ^x^ip Kard^aaiv KXifiaKtbdrj) of a hill rising in terraces, 
and that is how KXifiaKas is generally understood here. The 
adj. aefiySSf holy, is applied to places hallowed by religious 
associations : cf. Heracl. 849, UaWrjvldos yh.p aefwbv iKX€pG>v 
irdyov dlas ^AOdras. Cf. Introd. p. xiv. 

For d|i^C with the ace. cf. on v. 6. 

1464 ff. It is best not to take ftToXfut irhehav together— 
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there is no question of the fineness of the clothing — ^but to 
connect AyaXfM (in apposition to 60As tt^tXujv) with <roi. ■ , 

For the rite cf. Introd. p. xiv., and for its significance's/ 
pp. XV. and xvi, /\ 

1469. See Critical Notes. Possibly the sense of the end 
of the lost passage was (**I save you — Orestes — now) because 
you have deMed on the right course" {yvdjiJLTjs diKaiai etvcK^), i.e., 
in coming hither. 

1470 ff. Cf. above on w. 961-967. 

1471. KpCvao-' refers to the counting of the votes, for which 
at V. 966 we have the similar expression diepp^dfu^e. 

1476. ftirurros. See L. and S. s. v. iL 2. 

1477 f. cl B^Ptikc 0^1 0w|iov|iai. For el after verbs of 
CTnotion cf. Gf. 228. 

1478 f. d8€X<|>^vT\ See Critical Notes. 

T£...Ka\^v ; what is tfie use? {what good is it?), ri is best 
taken adverbially. 

1481. KaOkSp^KraivTo, the middle, as at v. 1453. 

1486. Cf. Simonides, 8, 20, A.v6.yK(i. 5' oifBk deol fiiocovrai, 

1490 f. rfjs crcp|o)j^vT]s i^Cpas does not depend on eCrrvxlflf'i 
nor on eifdai/xovei : it means ( oeing) of the number of the saved. 
Musgrave quotes Aristides, ii. p. 582, Ed. Dind. , itreid^ rotavr^ 
d<f>i(rT7iK€Vf iiroXaOaai rod piov rh KdWtffra, (w i^eanv, tv\ el 
ixkv T^s aifi^ofiivris fiolpas etrjfieVf h roU JcaXXfo-rots (TV^olfJLeOa, 

ktr* rirwx^^, in or to your happiness. Iph. Aul. 1523, &s er' 
eiiTvxel TT&rfiti). L. and S. s.v. iii. 1 or 2. 

1494. See Critical Notes on v. 1473. 

1497-1499. An appeal to the judges to give this drama the 
first prize. 
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TO SOME POINTS IN THE EXPLANATORY NOTES. 



(1.) ENGLISH. 
The numbevB referred to are those oftlie verses of the play. 



Abstract for concrete, 386. 
accusative, cognate, 299, 482, 

526, 529, 550, 932, 1112, 

1325. 

— limiting, 665, 1155. 

— of goal, 26, 417, 1014, 1216, 

1421. 

— of ground traversed, 888, 

1138, 1445. 

adjective equivalent to posses- 
sive genitive, or vice versa^ 
1, 5, 52, 170, 211, 404, 
439, 1115, 1284, 1384. 

adjectives in os of two termi- 
nations, 859, 1202, 1268, 
1271, 1327. 

adverbial phrases, 91, 477, 
494, 500, 762. 

agreement(paxticiplenotagree- 
ing with nearest subst.), 
897. 

Amphitrite, 425. 



anacolouthon, 46, 92, 260, 279, 
328, 697, 871, 947, 964, 
1057, 1093, 1121, 1445, 
1449. 

anacrusis, p. 160. 

anastrophe, 1238, 1460. 

Anaxibia, 918. 

antecedent put into the rel- 
ative clause, 1293, 1443. 

antecedent to relative adverb 
omitted, 1297, 1344, 

aorist used colloquially for 
present, 350, 550, 862, 
1022, 1161. 

apposition, 388, 619, 650, 816, 
1153. 

Areopagus, institution of the 
coiurt of, 945 f.; its pro- 
cedure, 961 ff. 

article, deicticuseof, 320, 1366. 

— joined to an adverb, 580. 

— omission of, 17. 
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article, selects from a number, 
1233. 

— used as a relative, 151, 184, 

834, 1265. 
assiinllation and attraction of 

relative, 119, 513. 
assimilation of demonst. pron. 

to predicate, 939,999, 1018. 
assonance, 451. 
asyndeton, 310. 
attitude in prayer, 269, 1405. 
attraction. Hee assimilation, 
attraction of mood, 668. 
attraction of tense, 356. 
augment, 21, 777. 

Baal-Moloch, 626. 
basis, p. 160. 
boxing, 1368. 
Brauron, 1453. 

Collective subject with plural 
verb, 327. 

compounds, force of the ele- 
ments in, 12, 80, 140, 144, 
179, 323, 1139, 1200. 

conative imperfect, 27, 920, 
1357, 1365. 

— present, 992, 1318, 1332. 
conditional sentences, 750,866. 
contamination from criminals, 

1177, 1199, 1207. 
contemporary events, supposed 

reference to, 573. 
contrasted cognates, 144, 201, 

203, 216, 832, 863. 
copula in 2nd pers. omitted, 95. 
cyclic dactyl, p. 160. 

Bate of the play, 673 f., 1203. 
dative, equivalentto possessive 
gen., 86, 1442. 

— ethic, 575, 1046, 1219. 



dative, instrumental, with in- 
trans. verbs, 103, 116, 192, 
430, 519, 1043, 1109, 1133, 
1456. 

— joined to a verbal subst., 

387. 

— marking difference, 1336. 

— of effective accompani- 

ment, 2. 

— of motive, 1184. 

— of person judging, 771,1085. 

— of place, without preposi- 

tion, 155. 189, 453, 524, 
1143, 1235, 1320, 1443. 

— of remoter object, 1283. 

— with verbs of emotion, 276. 
Delos, sacred objects in, 1098ff. 
Delphic oracles, 1275, 1283. 
dicasts, number of in the court 

of Areopagus, 961 ff. 
Dorisms used in Attic, 1339. 
double interrogatives, 1360. 

Earth (the goddess), 1245. 
education of women at Athens, 

584. 
eUipsis, 533, 547, 576, 751, 963, 

996, 1024. 
empalement, 1429ff. 
emphasis by position, 62, 105, 

507, 679, 687, 784, 823, 

873, 1042, 1183. 

Father, the namer of the child, 

499. 
feast of the X66S, 949 ff. 
final constructions, 1297, 1324. 
fishers for shell-fish, 262. 
flute, 146. 
funeral ceremonies, 172, 627, 

631, 632, 821. 
Furies, 79, 944. 
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Genitive absolute, omission of 
personal subject, 1048, 
1073. 

— causal, 150. 

— denoting parentage, 1230. 

— following an exclamation, 

868. 

— of character, 133. 

— of definition, 96, 97, 336, 

370, 727, 867, 905, 1265, 
1283, 1437. 

— of place whence, 315, 731, 

1165. 

— of price, 28, 358. 

— of time within which, 151. 

— partitive, 119, 1258, 1349. 

— with adjectives, 113, 419, 

450, 973. 

— with im^aivu), 1252. 

— with fiaKpdp, 629 ; with 

TpoauyraTaj 713. 

— with iroVf 777. 

— with verbs, 17, 31, 66, 72, 

215, 315, 362, 637. 
Goethe's Iphigenie, 1401, 1440. 

Hala«, 1458. 

hendiadys, 15, 159, 244, 354, 

707, 867, 1282, 1331. 
historic present, 2, 8, 23, 561, 

785, 802, 831, 855, 1319, 

1414. 

Imperfect, conative, 27, 920, 

1357, 1365. 
infinitive, denoting purpose, 

761, 977 f., 1445. 

— depending on an adj., 121. 

— depending on <p6^to, 1342. 

— epexegetical, 1418. 

— in explanatory apposition 

to a subst., 912, 960, 1066, 
• 1418. 



instrument denoted by ^k, 

1290. 
intransitive passives, extended 

use of, 367. 
irony, tragic, 229 ff. 

Leuke, island of, 436 f . 
likeness, brachylogy in expres- 
sions of, 658, 1047, 1094. 
logaoedic metre, p. 160. 

Marriage ceremonies, 370, 372, 
818. 

majsculine plur. used bv a wo- 
man in speaking of herself, 
539. 

metaphors from sports, 1046. 

metonymy, 140, 203, 315, 368, 
411, 625, 676, 1111, 1112, 
1127, 1171, 1218. 

moistening, verbs of, 161, 226. 

morUf p. 160. 

Nautical metaphors, 266, 288, 

599. 
Nereids, 429. 

Offerings to the dead, 159. 

omission of subject with verbs 
denoting a special func- 
tion, 1458. 

optative of indefinite frequen- 



cy, 326. 
— 3rd 1 



plural middle in aro, 

326. 
oracles by dreams, 1266. 
orcUio recta, break in, 23. 
order, extraordinary, 873. 903. 
outlawry, law of, 947. 
oxymoron, 144, 185, 612, 566, 

668. 

Pan, 1126. 
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part for whole, 742. 
l)articipial construction with 

verb, dedarandiy 1047. 
l)articiple agreeing witii noon, 

equivalent to verbal noun 

and dependent gen., 13. 
l)articiple, one subordinated 

to another, 14, 696, 824, 

1381. 

— in sense the most import- 

ant verb in the sentence, 

528, 875, 954, 967, 968, 

1143. 
Peplos, the sacred, 221-224. 
Phineus, legend of, 422. 
pleonasm, 91. 
plural for an abstract sing., 

1275. 

— generalising, 1359. 

— indefinite, 109, 1109, 1300. 

plural and singular of first per- 
son of a verb used indif- 
ferently in the same sen- 
tence, 578. 

position of adjective or gen., 

(putwithtbesecondnoun), 

378. 
ixisition (in prosody), 230, 253, 

1134, 1262. 
prepositional phrases, 900. 
preposition, what words may 

intervene between it and 

its case, 1145. 

prepositions : — 

iitixpi, with dat., 6, 442. 
dT6, in composition, 791. 
d(d, with ace, 29, 355. 
e/c m, 49, 73, 117, 191, 348, 

552. 1076, 1271, 1348. 
— in composition, 81, 90, 98, 

135,259,897,984,1164, 

1330. 



h, 67, (for simple dat.), 414, 
(encaged on), 780. 

iiri, with ace. of space tra- 
versed, 409, 1381. 

— with dat, 25, 471, 482, 
601, 680, 728, 1490. 

— in composition, 283, 935. 
icard, 67. 
xo/nI, comparative use of, 

732,870. 
x/)6, in composition, 523. 
<n;r, in composition, 1147 ff., 

1371. 
inrb, 1257. 
present for future, 1004, 1038. 

— for perfect, 989. 
prodigies, 1165. 
prolepsis, 304. 
proper names, significance of, 

16, 23, 208, 392, 500. 
proverbs, 759, 910. 
Python, 1245. 

Race-course, metaphors from, 
81, 207, 815, 935, 1138. 

relative in reported questions, 
767. See also oW^'«. 

— separated from its ante- 
cedent, 784. 

removal of a word from the 
subordinate to the princi- 
pal sentence, 467, 475, 494. 

reported speech, 20, 278, 668, 
975. 

rivers and springs, 399. 

rudders, 432, 1355. 

Sacrifice, ceremonies of, 469. 
sea-bathing, 1193. 
shell-fish fishery, 262. 
Socratic method, 673. 
springs and rivers, 399. 
stichomuthia, 1172. 
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subjunctive used vividly for 
opt., 445. 

— without &y after a relative, 

1064. 
substantive used as an adj., 
72, 584, 829. 

— with dependent gen., for 

participle agreeing with 

subst., 1129, 1224, 1238. 
symmetrical arrangement of 

lines according to subject, 

569 735. 
Symplegades, 124, 241, 392. 
synizesis, 270, p. 183, 931, 970. 



Tautology, 62, 317, 491, 779. 
temporal and local adjectives 

for adverbs, 258, 1424. 
Themis, 1245. 
tmesis, a32, 880, 1278. 
transference of attribute, 795. 
trial scene in .^Esch. Eume- 

nides, 961 fif. 
trochaic tetrameters, 1203. 

Wish, expressions of, 354, 452, 

518, 1221. 
writing, art of, 584, 763. 



(2.) GEEEK. 
The numbers referred to are those of the verses of the play. 



^Aydkfia, 273. 

&8vrov, 1257. 

'Adrjvaia, 1436. 

ald(I)Sf aldiofjLou, legal meaning 

of, 949. 
ai fJu&ppavTos, 225. 
air lav ^x^iVj 1036. 
&Kpoi, 265, 283. 
dXaivoj, 284. 

d\\A7dp, 64, 118, 646, 1005. 
dW'?; 806. . 
d/Wos (foreign to the subject), 

908. 
dvaffTiWeuf, 1378. 
iivix^f-v x^^po-^* 269. 
dvd' &rov, 926. 
AvBoSy 300. 
dv/a, 1031. 



Avofiosy 275. 

dvTLTidTJfU, 366. 

&ir(^\ey6fi€va, 18, 48, 73, 410. 

direvda&rjv, 175. 

Atuttos, 1476. 

diro^X^ireiv, 928. 

diro\4<r6ai (disappear), 541, 

1363. 
dpa, 932, 1020. 
dpKVi, 77. 

dpQ (a) and dpi ffOai (a), 117. 
dcrraKTos, 1242. 
a^^ts, 1312. 
aj>r6s (iir' airroh for iirl ro&rois), 

873. 

d<t>€Ld€Ufl 1354. 

Bdp^apos, 1337. 
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P<ucx€^if (of places), 1243. 
pX^ireip for ^Xhretp 0<£oj, 718. 
B<Nnr6/>of , 392. 

Tafiettf, 682. 

ydfioiy 526. 

ydp (elliptical), 533, 1201. 

— (narrative), 670, 994, 1032. 

— (see!), 1161. 

->•€, absence of, in affirmatiYe 

answers with &jt€, 935. 
yinbfiri, 419. 

i^=ica2.. di, 68. 
54, position of, 42, 567, 
1392. 

— repeated, 998. 

— with no adversative force, 

910. 

— (why!), 804. 
Seipds, 1090. 
d4\T05, 727. 

84^s, 1440. 

^, ironical, 1336. 

AriTudSf and similar formations 
used as adjs. of one ter- 
mination, 1235. 

9iarow€w, 988. 

didit^cu i^alperoif, 755. 

diS6y(u fiera^Xds, 722. 

didiifai 6pK», 735. 

dticcuor, as a subst., 559. 

dUcaioi &p, 560. 

Sovpcu, 944. 
UKpvroi, 408. 

^KTXfPVOf 127. 

d6\io5 (fem.), 858. 
S^, 1030, 1164. 
96pv (ship), 1326. 
Sp&fiot 'AxiW^w, 435 f. 
«p6<rof, 255, 1192. 
dtHTxoprot, 219. 



*Ear, 1.344. 

^icvcX^fai and fyjcvicX<J«, 76. 

Wpo, 193, 1165. 

6/, after verbs of emotion, 

1477. 
eZH 43. 
€lT€Tw (bid), 85. 
cli x"P«« ^^etV, 941. 
ei<ra7<iry€e5f, 961 ff. 
clffaKo6«iWt 251. 
e^au^tj, 377. 
ei<r/3<iXXco', 2t;i. 
ei(r2r oT, 624. 
^icart, 594. 
^ic/So/ro/uu, with ace. of patli 

traversed, 98. 
^<c/3oXof, 1042. 
iKcWcp (A), for ire? (6), 539, 

1042, 1182, 1271, 1349, 

1410. 

€K\€VKalP€tP, 1387. 

^/cFciJw (or ^ci^«?), 1186. 
'EXXds aa an adj., 72, 495. 
A^«, 1179. 
"EXXi^r as an adj., 72, 341. 
e}d<ra€tp and ciklaaeip, 444, 

1271. 
! f/iTvpa, 16. 
h0a, whither, 70. 
i^0€ip, 300. 
i^iirctM, 897. 
i^ipXo/MUf 151. 
^tW in the sense of d^' o0, 

258. 
6X€/7w, 1393. 
eirewfnifiew, 1402. 
6xt/3dTat, 1377. 
cTur/n^irreo', 701. 
hrurTp6<f>ri and etr^ffrpi^caBaif 

671. 
e/Kiy, 516. 
ipfiriv€{fs, 1302. 
i^r^X^cv, impersonal, 1340, 
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^(rrla, 845. 

eHyofKpos, 1286. 

eidcu/xope'tv , 543. 

eiidcUfiwv, 1088._^ 

eidvvTfipia^ 1355. 

eiwaioSf 432. 

eipwirdSj 626. 

e^Jirais, 1234. 

eifaeXfios, 1380. 

cjVpciriJs, 245. 

€i}^rifia <f>ujv€Ly 687. 

eC'ifnjfieiv, 123. 

^ctv, intrans., 789, 1226. 

*H for ^i/, 957 

ijyefidjv, 961 ff. 

^/c€i»', 42. 

i)vLKa with opt., 347. 

^y Ti vddjj (euphemism), 756. 

edXXos and ^dXos, 171. 

BavfiaffT^ X^Yetv rtvd, 340. 
^6oXo76toi', 1435. 
BtjKvs as a fem., 621. 
drjpdofiai, 1311. 
^Oiua, 211. 
evrfipLoVy 243. 

*Ii;/ii (quantity of the I), 298. 
tva with past indie, 357. 
IffTdvai p(y^v, 1307. 

Kai emphasizing a sentence, 

692. 
— explanatory, 1376. 
icai AtTji/, 236, 1050, 1181. 
Kad^eiVy 105. 
KoXKiirais, 1234. 
KaK&irT€Lv with ace. of the 

screen, 312. 
irarA aiLvea-ip (construction), 
1272, 1277, 1330. 



KaraKpTifivicrfJiM, 1429 f. 

KaT^pTjSf 1346. 

Kctfiai, 145, 166, 620. 

/cX»7^rai = f(rT/, 917. 

Kkridpov, 99. 

/cX//«i/c€s, 97, 1353, 1462. 

KMbwv, 756, 1393. 

/cXiJeti', aoristic use of prcs. 

and impf., 278. 
icbXiroL, 1292. 
k6xXos, 303. 
KTaveT for Kxivei, 291. 
/cTa^'eii' for KT^veiv^ 992. 
/fudveos, 7, 124, 241, (quantity 

of I/), 392. 
Ku/cXwtt/s, 845. 

Aa/cr/f^Et»', 1396. 

\aTp€lJ€lPf 1115. 

X/a»' (attributive), 721. 

X/^es, 1106. 

X/^os ^^p€(i)s and X/^os dvaidefa;, 

962 f. 
Xtirap6s, 1130. 
X670S, 563, 678, 672, 753, 912, 

1073. 
Xdycp and ^/o'Vi 794, 1343, 

1358. 
XoijSiJ, 169. 

Ma7ei5€ti', 1338. 

/jLdyTis, 1128. 

fMpTvpeTvy 965. 

fidraiosy 275. 

fiiXecrSai, 646. 

fUXLffca, 634. 

fiiXTciv, 428. 

/;i^po^ as a subst., 1264. 

M^o-os, 45, 419. 

fiea-rds used hyperbolically, 

804. 
fieTdpxcffOcUy 14. 
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fiheffTi used with /i^pos as 

Bubj., 1299. 
Iiil, 739, 768, 907, 1340. 
/iij with indie, after verbs of 

fearing, &7. 
ju^ ojJ, 819. 
mV, 889. 
/xoror/xiirefoj, 949. 
.uoxX^, 99. 
/iiJ^of, 1073. 

N€a/j6s, 834. 
j'lxai', 485. 
^/^iuoj, 970. 

vbaroi with gen. of place 
whither, 106o. 

— (derivation), 175. 

— (meaning), 1112. 

viiv used of immediate past, 

327. 
vQnaf 46. 

Sav^As, 52. 
^eyoipoveiv^ 1021. 

'Ode used of the speaker, 494, 

773, 1436. 
oi lUv omitted, 1350, 1352, 

1355, 1427. 
oUa (in the sense of know 

of, remember), 592, 812, 

852. 
ol5a iivUa, 813. 
oIkos and oiKoiy 219. 
oloi for 5ti rotoj, 148. 
oI<r^' d dpaa-oPf dpdcrcjf yeviffdw, 

759, 1203. 
otx€(r0ai with a participle, 

519. 
aXoXiyfciy, 1337. 
5/i/ia vvKTbiy 110. 
6ixoi(as=6fiu)s, 489. 
5/Aws with a participle, 795. 



(J/A^\6s T^s, 1258, 

bvaurdel 1078. 

«vo/«i, 663, 697, 905, 1360. 

Sircjs for ffKdvei ^itgw, 321. 

6p£f^w, middle of, 969. 

BpKov di5&vcu, i^dpxciMt 735. 

ds fiiy...is Si for 6 iih...b S4, 

419. 
5<rT« for cf ris, 606, 1064. 
Htuv T&xiQ^ on occasioUt 722. 
5re, causal, 573. 
3tou and Sry, 926. 
oi)iuV...dXXA, 630. 
o{^T€...Kod for o(h-e...T€, 591. 
o5tos, used of the speaker, 

556. 
— used of what follows, 350» 

908. 
6(p\uTKdv€iVy 488. 

Uaiu), 298. 

TraXLfiwpwTjddv, 1395. 

vdXiv in a local sense, 1165. 

irdXiv fficeiv, 772. 

irapdivos equivalent to dvydTrjp, 

562. 
iraTpU as an adj., 829. 
ireipaTT^piov, 967. 
7rAa70$, 300. 
vifiireiu, 30, 131, 171, 590, 

1130. 
weirpiofiiyos, used personally, 

1438. 
wepL^dWeiy, 796. 

TTCpiKiijiVf 405. 

viTtTeiv of a sudden change, 

730. 
TT/ryXos, 307, 1050, 1346. 
ttX^ov XajSctv, 496. 
ttX^oi' rt d/)ai', iroteur, 1336. 
ttXt;!' 6<ra, 613. 
irdSa TiSiyai, 32. 
7r65es (nautical term), 1134 fil 
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iroi; wherefore? 77. 

— for iroO; 1042. 

TToKvdipos, 727. 

irofivi^f 65J. 

irovop ^x^**** 309, 

TTopeeTv, 302. 

iropefieHeiv, 266, 936, 1435, 

1445. 
ir5pos, 253. 
Trpd<r<T€iv (intr.) and wda-xctv, 

692. 
Trplv (sooner than), 102, 880. 
irpwrrpoTHj, 618. 
Trpb<T<t>ayfuif 243. 
ir/)6(rw, 838. 
trp&rovotf 1134ff. 
TTTi/X^ (tttiJ^), in a ship, 

1134 ff. 
TTwddvofjujUy construction with, 

809. 

PeO/xa, 1437. 
piinfif 885. 

1.4^€(T0ai. with the constmction 

of /jLaKapLl^eiy, 647. 
«re/Av6s, 1462. 
o'tvai', 37. 
o-icd^os, 742, 1345. 

(TKTfVTOVXOSi 235. 

o-^oTios, 1266f. 

<r\-6ros in the sense of death, 

718. 
crrdi^ty, 308. 
<tt4\\€ip, 982. 
arevaypM, 1390. 
o-roXoj (nautical term), 1134 ff. 
o-ro/ua, 1392. 
cTOfUxa, 287. 
(rvyx<>Jp€w, fut. middle of, 

741. 
ai/^clXXeti', 55. 



ffwdTTTCOf, 487. 

fTi'iTTaX^i'at, 295. 
(T^dyioify 211. 
<r«^6, 587. 
<rx^A«»» 246, 292. 
ffifiiofjj^vTi fxoipa, 1490. 
(TVfa;, 1062. 

Ta/HT^s, 1346. 

Td TUiV $€U>V, 476. 

T€ oif...T€ for oih'€ . . .oUrcy 1367. 

T* ovir...oj5 for o(h-e...of^e, 373. 

r6...o«5&?, 697. 

Tix^* 53. 

r^X'^»' ^^o-tfat, 712. 

TTifie'Kea'f 311. 

Tt/wtj ^eti' (in two different 

senses), 748, 776. 
Tifxav, 54, 960. 
rts used of the speaker, 548. 
— expressing inexplicability, 

615. 
rot, 670. 
Tvyxivew, 1321. 

4>a/)os, 1147ff. 

097/*£, 1072. 

<f>d6ifei.v (opt. with double &'), 

245. 
<l>0€tp€ffeai, 276. 
^t\6ir\ourof, 411. 
4>o/j8ou WSov, 972. 
^/)roj, 1306. 
<ppoifu6.^€iVt 1162. 
^ws, 187; <t>ioii rescue, 849. 
(p(aa</>6poSy 21. 

Xdpiv (adv.) with adj. agree- 
ing with it, 566, 1444. 
Xdpiy Ttecffeou, 601. 
X6cj, feast of, 949 f. 
XoiJ/»7S, 960. 
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XOpoVf iroO rerd^cTcu ; 1046. 
X/wJtrcos, quantity of the 
1253. 

4^^^, 945, 969. 
if/^os 'ASrjvaSf 961 fif. 



*05€ recapitulating, 100. 

(hXivf) for x^^Pi 966. 

Sjs in the sense of oUrcjs, 603, 

u>s=5ti oOtws, 1180. 

— with participles, 557. 

&(jT€ as an adverb, 358. 
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MAGMILLAN'S CLASSICAL SERIES 

FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 

Fcap. 8vo. 

Being select portions of Greek and Latin Authors, edited with 
Introductions and Notes, for the use of Middle and Upper 
forms of Schools, or of candidates for Public Examinations at 
the Universities and elsewhere. 

Machines.— IN CTESIPHONTEM. Edited by Rev. T. 
GwATKiN, M. A., late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

\In the press. 

-<3BjSChylus.— PERSiE. Edited by A. 0. Prickard, M. A., 

Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. With Map. 3j. Qd. 
Catullus.— SELECT POEMS. Edited by F. P. Simpson, 
B.A.. late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. New and Revised 
Edition, bs. 

Cicero.— THE ACADEMICA. Edited by James Reid, 
M.L., Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge. As. 6d. 

THE CATILINE ORATIONS. From the German of 
Karl Halm. Edited, with Additions, by A. 8. Wilkins, M.A., 
Professor of Latin at the Owens College, Manchester. New 
Edition. 3s. 6d. 

PRO LEGE MANILTA. Edited after Halm by Professor 
A. S. Wilkins, M.A. Ss. 6d. 

THE SECOND PHILIPPIC ORATION. From the 
German of Eabl Halm. Edited, with Corrections and Additions, 
by John E. B. Mayor, Professor of Latin in the University of Cam- 
bridge, and Fellow of St. Joh;i's College. New Edition, revised. 
bs. 

PRO ROSCIO AMERINO. Edited after Halm by E. H. 
DoN'KiN, M.A., late Scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford ; Assistant 
Master at Sherborne School. 4^. 6d. 

PRO P. SESTIO. Edited by Rev. H. A. Holden, M.A., 
LL.D., sometime Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and late 
Classical Examiner to the University of London, bs. 

Demosthenes.— DE CORONA. Edited by B. Drake, 
M.A. , late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. New and revised 
Edition. 4s. Qd. 

ADVERSUS LEPTINEM . Edited by Rev. J. R. Kino, 

M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College, Oxford. 4j. Qd. 

THE FIRST PHILIPPIC. Edited, after C. Rehdantz, 
by Rev. T. Gwatkis, M. A., late Fellow of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge. 2s. M. 
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Euripides.— BACCHAE. Edited by E. S. Shuckbubgh, 

M.A., Assistant Master at Eton CoU^^. \Ih prepardtiort. 

HIPPOLYTUS. Edited by J. P. Mahaffy, M. A., Fellow 
and Professor df Ancient Hist<»7 in Trinity CoUege, Dublin, and 
J. B. BuBY, Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin. 3^ . 6</. 

MEDEA. Edited by A. W. Verrall, M.A., Fellow and 
Lecturer of Trinity Coll^^, Cambridge. Zs. M. 

IPHIGENIA IN TAUIUS. Edited by E. B. England, 

M.A., Lecturer at the Owens CoU^^, Manchester. [Ready. 

Herodotus.— BOOKS V. and VI. Edited by Rev. A. H. 
Cooke, M.A., Fellow of King's Coll^^e, Cambridge. 

[In preparation. 

BOOKS vn. AND vm. the invasion of greece 

BY XERXES. Edited by Thomas Casb, M.A., formerly Fellow 
of Brasenose College, Oxford. [In preparation. 

Homer.-ILIAD. BOOKS I. , IX., XI., XVI. -XXIV. 

THE STORY OF ACHILLES. Edited by the late J. H. Pratt, 
M.A., and Walter Lkaf, M.A., Fellows of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 6x. 

ODYSSEY. BOOKS IX.-XTI. THE NARRATIVE OF 

ODYSSEUS. Edited by Prof. John E. B. Mayor. Part I. 3j. 

ODYSSEY. BOOKS XXI.-XXIV. THE TRIUMPH 

OF ODYSSEUS. Edited by S. G. Hamilton, B.A., Fellow of 
Hertford College, Oxford. Sx. ^d. 

Horace,— THE ODES and CARMEN SECULARE. Edited 
by T. E. Paob, M.A., formerly Fellow of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge ; Assistant Master at Charterhouse. 6«. 

THE ODES. BOOK IV. and CARMEN SECULARE. 

Edited by T. E. Paqb, M.A. 2*. 

THE SATIRES. Edited by Arthur Palmer, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin; Professor of Latin in the 
University of Dublin. 6j. 

THE EPISTLES and ARS POETICA. Edited by Pro- 
fessor a. S. Wilkins, M.A. [In the press. 
Juvenal. Edited, for the Use of Schools by E. 6. Hardv, 
M. A., Head blaster of Grantham Grammar School ; late Fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford. [In the press. 

SELECT SATIRES. Edited by Professor John E. R 
Mayor. X. and XL 8j. &/. XII.— XVI. 4r. 6rf. 

Iiivy.— BOOKS II. AND III. Edited by Rev. H. M. Steph- 
enson, M.A., Head Master of St. Peter's School, York. 5^. 

BOOKS XXL AND XXll. Edited by the Rev. W. W. 

Capes, M. A., Reader in Ancient History at Oxford. With ilaps. 5*. 
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Ijivy.— BOOKS XXm. AND XXIV. Edited by G. C. 

Macaulat, M. a., Assistant Master at Rugby. \lnpre^ratioi!. 

Lucretius.— BOOKS I. -III. Edited by J. H. Warburton 

Lee, M.A , late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and 
Assistant Master at Bossall. \ln preparation. 

Lysiajs.— SELECT ORATIONS. Edited by E. S. Shuck- 
BURGH, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton College. 6j. 

Martial.— SELECT EPIGRAMS. Edited by Rev. H. M. 
Stephenson, M.A. 6f. 

Ovid.— FASTI. Edited by G. H. Hallam, M. A., Fellow 
of St. John's College, Cambridge, and Assistant Master at Harrow. 
With Maps. hs. 

HEROIDUM EPISTUL^ XnL Edited by E. S. 
Shuckbu&oh, M.A. 4r. 6</. 

METAMORPHOSES. BOOKS XIIL and XIV. Edited 

by C. Simmons, M.A. \In the press, 

Plato.— MENO. Edited by E. S. Thompson, M.A., Fellow 

of Christ's College, Cambridge. \In preparation. 

APOLOGY AND CRITO. Edited by F. J. H. Jenkinson, 

M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. \ln preparation. 

THE REPUBLIC. BOOKS I.-V. Edited by T. H. 
Warren, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

\ln preparation. 

Plautus.— MILES GLORIOSUS. Edited by R. Y. Tyrrell, 
M. A., Fellow and Professor of Greek in Trinity College, Dublin, hs. 

Pliny.— LETTERS. BOOKni. Edited by Professor John 
E. B. Mayor. With Life of Pliny by G. H. Kendall, M.A. 6j. 

Plutarch.— LIFE OF THEMISTOKLES. Edited by Rev. 

H. A. HoLDEN, M.A., LL.D. 6j. 

Propertius.— SELECT POEMS. Edited by Professor J. 
P. PosTGATB, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 6*. 

Sallust.— CATILINE AND JUGURTHA. Edited by C. 
Merriyale, D.D., Dean of Ely. New Edition, carefully roYiscd 
and enlarged, 4j. 6^. Or separately, 2j. 6</. each. 

Sophocles.— ANTIGONE. Edited by Rev. John Bond, 

M.A., and A. S. Walpole, M.A. \In preparation. 

Tacitus.— AGRICOLA and GERMANIA. Edited by A. 
J. Church, M.A., and W. J. Brodribb, M.A., Translators of 
Tacitus. Now Edition, %s. 6d. Or separately, 2s. each. 

THE ANNALS. BOOK VL By the same Editors. 2s. ea. 

THE HISTORY. BOOKS I. and II. Edited by C. E. 

Graves, M.A. [In prepttration. 
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Terence.— HAUTON TIMORUMENOS. Edited by E. S. 

Sbuckbubqh, M.A. ^s. With Translation, Is. (id. 

PHORMIO. Edited by Rev. John Bond, M. A. , and A. S. 

Walpolb, B.A. 4s. 6d. 

Thucydides.— BOOKS III. IV. and V. Edited by C. E. 

Graves, M.A., Classical Lecturer, and late Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. (To bo published separately.) 

[Book IV. in the press. 

BOOKS VI. AND VII. THE SICILIAN EXPEDITION. 

Edited by the Rev. Percival Frost, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
John's College, Cambridge. New Edition, revised and enlarged, 
with Map. bs. 

Tibullus. —SELECTIONS. Edited by Professor J. P. 

PoSTOATE, M.A. [In preparation. 

Virffil— ^NEID. BOOKS II. and III. THE NARRA- 

TIVE OF iENEAS. Edited by E. W. Howson, M.A.. Fellow of 
King's College, Cambridge, and Assistant Master at Harrow. Zs. 

Xenophon.— HELLENICA, BOOKS L and II. Edited 

by H. Hailstone, B.A., late Scholar of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 
With Map. 4s. Qd. 

CYROPiEDIA. BOOKS VII. and VIIL Edited by 
Alfred Goodwin, M.A., Professor of Greek in University Collie, 
liondon. bs. 

MEMORABILIA SOCRATIS. Edited by A. R. Cluer, 
B.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 6j. 

THE ANABASIS. BOOKS I.-IV. Edited by Professors 
W. W. Goodwin and J. W. White. Adapted to Goodwin's Greek 
Grammar. With a Map. bs. 

ECONOMICUS. Edited by R«v. H. A. Holden, M.A., 

LL.D. [In the press. 

HIERO. By the same Editor. [Nearly ready. 

*^* Other Volumes will follow. 



ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 

ISmo, Eighteenpence each. 

The following Elementary Books, with Introductions, Notes, 
and Vocabularies} are either ready or in preparation : — 

CaBsar.-THE GALLIC WAR. BOOK I. Edited by A. 
S. Walpolb, M.A. [Ready, 
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